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PREFACE. 


J.  HE  following  Poems  and  EfTays  were  writ- 
ten to  relieve  the  tedious  hours  of  pain  and 
ficknefs.  The  Reader  who  feeks  for  amufe- 
ment  only,  may  poffibly  receive  no  gratification 
from  the  perufal  of  them ;  but  for  fuch  readers 
they  are  not  intended. 

To  the  humble  and  pious  Chriftian,  who 
feels  the  prefhire  of  diftrefs,  and  feeks  in  Reli- 
gion for  that  fupport  and  confolation  which 
nothing  elfe  can  beftowj  to  him  is  prefented 
an  example  of  patience  and  refignation  which 
no  fufferings  could  conquer. 

He  will  not  find  in  the  following  pages  the 
pride  of  Stoicifm,  or  the  cold  precepts  of  un- 
feeling profperity.    The  Author  of  thefe  EfTays 

felt, 
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felt,  with  the  keened  fenfibility,  the  uncommon 
misfortune  which  condemned  her  for  ten  years, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  to  conftantly  increafmg 
fufferings;  but  fhe  found,  in  the  principles 
which  are  here  laid  down,  fuch  motives  of 
confolation  as  rendered  her  fuperior  to  all  the 
forrows  of  life,  and  to  the  lingering  tortures 
of  a  moil  painful  death. 

They  who  were  prefent  at  that  awful  fcene, 
can  need  no  other  evidence  in  fupport  of  a 
truth  which  the  reader  will  find  often  repeated 
in  thefe  EiTays,  viz.  that  "  though  Religion 
"  cannot  prevent  loffes  and  difappointments, 
"  pains  and  forrows;  yet  in  the  midfl  of  them 
"  all,  and  when  every  earthly  pleafure  fails,  it 
"  commands,  it  inftructs,  it  enables  us  to  be 
"  happy." 
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POEMS. 


ODE 


HOPE. 


I. 

JP  RIEND  to  the  wretch  whofe  bofom  knows  no  joy 
Parent  of  blifs  beyond  the  reach  of  fate  ! 
Celeftial  Hope  !  thou  gift  divine, 
Sweet  balm  of  grief!  oh,  mil  be  mine. 
When  pains  torment,  and  cares  annoy, 
Thou  only  canfl:  their  force  abate, 
And  gild  the  gloom  which  (hades  this  mortal  Mate. 
Though  oft  thy  joys  are  falfe  and  vain, 
Though  anxious  doubts  attend  thy  train, 
Though  difappointment  mock,  thy  care, 
And  point  the  way  to  fell  defpair, 
Yet  (till  my  fecret  foul  (hall  own  thy  pow'r 
In  forrow's  bittereft  pang,  in  pleafure's  gayeft  hour. 
B 
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For  from  the  date  of  Reafon's  birth 
That  wond'rous  pow'r  was  given, 
To  foften  every  grief  on  earth, 
To  raife  the  foul  from  thoughtlefs  mirth, 
And  wing  its  flight  to  heaven. 
Nor  pain  nor  pleafure  can  its  force  deftroy, 
In  every  varied  fcene  it  points  to  future  joy. 

II. 
Fancy,  wave  thy  airy  pinions, 

Bid  the  foft  ideas  rife, 
Spread  o'er  all  thy  wide  dominions 
Vernal  fweets  and  cloudlefs  fkies. 
And  lo !  on  yonder  verdant  plain, 

A  lovely  Youthful  Train  appear, 
Their  gentle  hearts  have  felt  no  pain, 

Their  guiltlefs  bofoms  know  no  fear : 
In  each  gay  fcene  fome  new  delight  they  find, 
Yet  fancy  gayer  profpefts  ftill  behind. 
Where  are  the  foft  delufions  fled  ? 
Muft  wifdom  teach  the  foul  to  mourn  ? 
Return,  ye  days  of  ignorance,  return : 
Before  my  eyes  your  fairy  vifions  fpread ! 
Alas !  thofe  vifions  charm  no  more, 
The  pleafing  dream  of  youth  is  o'er; 
Far  other  thoughts  muft  now  the  foul  employ, 
It  glows  with  other  hopes,  it  pants  for  other  joy. 
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III. 

The  trumpet  founds  to  War: 
Loud  fhouts  re-echo  from  the  mountain's  fide, 
The  din  of  battle  thunders  from  afar, 
The  foaming  torrent  rolls  a  crimfon  tide; 
The  Youthful  Warrior's  breaft  with  ardour  glows, 
In  thought  he  triumphs  o'er  ten  thoufand  foes : 
Elate  with  hope  he  rufhes  on, 
The  battle  feems  already  won, 
The  vanquifh'd  hofts  before  him  fly,  -j 

His  heart  exults  in  fancied  victory,  V 

Nor  heeds  the  flying  fhaft,  nor  thinks  of  danger  nigh.  J 
Methinks  I  fee  him  now — 
Fall'n  his  creft — his  glory  gone — 
The  opening  laurel  faded  on  his  brow — 
Silent  the  trump  of  his  afpiring  fame ! 
No  future  age  fhall  hear  his  name, 
But  darknefs  fpread  around  her  fable  gloom, 
And  deep  oblivion  reft  upon  his  tomb. 

IV. 

Through  feas  unknown,  to  diftant  lands, 
In  queft  of  gain  the  bold  Advent'rer  goes, 

Fearlefs  roves. o'er  Afric's  fands, 

India's  heats,  or  Zembla's  fnows : 
Each  rifing  day  his  dang'rous  toil  renews; 
But  toils  and  dangers  check  his  courfe  in  vain : 

Cheer'd  by  Hope,  he  ftill  purfues 
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Fancy 'd  good  through  real  pain, 

Still  in  thought  enjoys  the  prize, 
And  future  happy  days  in  long  fucceflion  rife : 

Yet  all  his  blifs  a  moment  may  deftroy, 
Frail  are  his  brighter!  hopes,  uncertain  all  his  joy. 

V. 
Hark !  the  fprightly  voice  of  Pleafure 

Calls  to  yonder  rofy  bower, 
There  me  fcatters  all  her  treafure, 
There  exerts  her  magic  power. 
Liften  to  the  pleafing  call, 
Follow,  Mortals,  follow  all ; 
Lead  the  dance,  and  fpread  the  feafr, 
Crown  with  rofes  every  gueft : 
Now  the  fprightly  minftrels  found, 
Pleafure's  voice  is  heard  around, 
And  Pleafure's  fprightly  voice  the  hills  and  dales 
refound. 
Whence  rofe  that  fecret  figh  ?— 
What  fudden  gloom  o'erclouds  thy  cheerful  brow  ? 
Say,  does  not  every  pleafure  wait  thee  now, 
That  e'er  could  charm  the  ear,  or  court  the  eye  ?— - 
In  vain  does  Nature  lavifh  all  her  (lore; 
The  confcious  fpirit  full  afpires, 
Still  purfues  fome  new  defires, 
And  every  wifh  obtain'd,  it  fighs  and  pants  for  more. 
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VI. 

Are  thefe,  O  Hope!  the  glories  of  thy  reign? 
The  airy  dreams  of  Fancy  and  of  Youth ! 
Muft  all  thy  boafted  pleafures  lead  to  pain; 
Thy  joys  all  vanifh  at  the  light  of  truth? 
Muft  wretched  man,  led  by  a  meteor  fire, 
To  diftant  bleffings  ftill  afpirej 
Still  with  ardour  ftrive  to  gain 
Joys  he  oft  purfues  in  vain, 
Joys  which  quickly  muft  expire; 
And  when  at  length  the  fatal  hour  is  come, 
And  death  prepares  th'  irrevocable  doom, 
Mourn  all  his  darling  hopes  at  once  deftroy'd, 
And  figh  to  leave  that  blifs  he  ne'er  enjoy'd  ? 

VII. 

Rife,  Heavenly  Vifions !  rife, 
And  every  vain  delufive  fear  controul; 
Let  real  glory  charm  my  wond'ring  eyes, 

And  real  happinefs  enchant  my  foul ! — 
Hail  glorious  dawn  of  everlafting  day ! 

Though  faintly  feen  at  diftance  here, 

Thy  beams  the  finking  heart  can  cheer, 
And  light  the  weary  pilgrim  on  his  way : 

For  not  in  vain  did  Heaven  infpire 

That  active  fpark  of  facred  fire, 
Which  ftill  with  reftlefs  ardour  glows : 
In  pain,  in  pleafure,  ftill  the  fame, 
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It  feeks  that  heaven  from  whence  it  came, 
And  fcorns  all  meaner  joys,  all  tranfient  woes. 
The  foul,  for  perfect  blifs  defign'd, 
Strives  in  vain  that  blifs  to  find, 
'Till,  wing'd  by  Hope,  at  length  it  flies 
Beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  earth,  and  air,  and  fides. 

VIII. 

Still  unmov'd,  let  Hope  remain 
Fix'd  on  true  fubftantial  joy; 
Dangers  then  fhall  threat  in  vain, 
Pains  torment,  or  cares  annoy : 
Then  mail  ev'ry  guiltlefs  pleafure 

Smile  with  charms  unknown  before, 
Hope,  fecure  in  real  treafure,- 

Mourn  her  blafted  joys  no  more: 
Then  through  each  revolving  year — 
Though  earthly  glories  fade  away, 
Though  youth,  and  ftrength,  and  life  itfelf,  decay — 
Yet  frill  more  bright  the  profpect  fhall  appear; 
Happier  frill  the  lateft  day,  * 
Brighten  far  the  parting  ray. 
O'er  life's  laft  fcene  celeftial  beams  fhall  fhine, 
'Till  death  at  length  mall  burft  the  chain, 
While  fongs  of  triumph  found  on  high ; 
Then  fhall  Hope  her  power  refign, 
Loft  in  endlefs  extacy, 
And  never-fading  joy  in  Heaven's  full  glories  reign. 
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ON    THE 

DEATH 

or 

Mr.  GARRICK. 


JL  HE  laft  fad  rites  were  done — the  facred  ground 

Was  clos'd — and  Garrick's  duft  to  duft  return'd  j 
In  life,  in  death,  with  general  honours  crown'd, 
A  nation  own'd  his  worth — applauded — mourn'd. 

For  who,  like  him,  could  every  fenfe  controul, 

To  Shakefpeares  felf  new  charms,  new  force,  impart ; 

Bid  unknown  horrors  fhake  the  firmefl  foul, 
And  unknown  feelings  melt  the  harder!  heart,? 

Oft  when  his  eye,  with  more  than  magic  pow'r, 
Gave  life  to  thoughts  which  words  could  ne'er  reveal, 

The  voice  of  praife  awhile  was  heard  no  more, 
All  gaz'd  in  filence,  and  could  only  feel. 

Each  thought  fufpended  in  a  general  paufe, 
All  fhar'd  his  paflions,  and  forgot  their  own — 

'Till  rous'd  at  length,  in  thunders  of  applaufe, 
Th'  accordant  dictates  of  each  heart  were  known. 
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O  loft  for  ever  to  our  wond'ring  view ! — 
Yet  faithful  memory  mail  preferve  thy  namej 

E'en  diftant  times  thy  honours  ihall  renew, 

And  Gar  rick  ftill  lhall  (hare  his  Sbakefpearis  fame. 

Thus  muling,  through  the  lonely  aile  I  ftray'd, 
Recall'd  the  wonders  of  his  matchlefs  pow'rs, 

And  many  a  former  fcene  in  thought  furvey'd, 
While  all  unheeded  pafs'd  the  filent  hours. 

With  mournful  awe  I  trod  the  facred  ftones, 
Where  kings  and  heroes  fleep  in  long  repofe, 

And  trophies,  mould'ring  o'er  the  warrior's  bones, 
Proclaim  how  frail  the  life  which  fame  bellows. 

Now  funk,  the  laft  faint  beam  of  clofing  day, 

Each  form  was  loft,  and  hufh'd  was  ev'ry  found; 

All,  all  was  filent  as  the  deeping  clay, 

And  darknefs  fpread  her  fable  veil  around. 

At  once,  methought,  a  more  than  midnight  gloom 
With  deathlike  horror  chill'd  my  throbbing  breaft, 

When  lo !  a  voice,  deep  murmuring  from  the  tomb, 
Thefe  awful  accents  on  my  foul  impreft  :— - 

"  Vain  are  the  glories  of  a  nation's  praife; 

"  The  boaft  of  wit,  the  pride  of  genius,  vain : 
"  A  long,  long  night  fucceeds  the  tranfient  blaze, 

"  Where  darknefs,  folitude,  and  filence,  reign. 
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"  The  (houts  of  loud  applaufe  which  thoufands  gave, 
"  On  me  nor  pride,  nor  pleafure,  now  bellow : 

"  Like  the  chill  blaft  that  murmurs  o'er  my  grave, 
"  They  pafs  away — nor  reach  the  dull  below. 

"  One  virtuous  deed,  to  all  the  world  unknown, 
"  Outweighs  the  higher!:  blifs  which  thefe  can  give, 

"  Can  cheer  the  foul  when  youth  and  nxength  are  flown, 
"  In  ficknefs  triumph,  and  in  death  furvive. 

"  What  though  to  thee,  in  life's  remoteft  fphere, 
"  Nor  nature's  gifts,  nor  fortune's,  are  confign'd, 

"  Let  brightefl  profpe£ts  to  thy  foul  appear, 
"  And  hopes  immortal  elevate  thy  mind. 

"  The  fculptur'd  marble  (hall  difiolve  in  dull, 

"  And  fame,  and  wealth,  and  honours,  pafs  away: 

"  Not  fuch  the  triumphs  of  the  good  and  jufl, 
Not  fuch  the  glories  of  eternal  day. 

"  Thefe,  thefe  fhall  live,  when  ages  are  no  more, 
"  With  never-fading  luflre  ftill  fhall  mine : 

"  Go  then,  to  Heaven  devote  thy  utmofl  pow'r, 
"  And  know — whoe'er  thou  art — the  prize  is  thine." 


[  II  ] 

A 

BALLAD.* 


JtvETURN,  return,  my  haplefs  fpoufe, 
"  Nor  feek  the  fatal  place, 
"  Where  thoughtlefs  crowds  expecting  fcand 
"  To  fee  thy  child's  difgrace. 

"  Methinks  I  fee  the  judges  fet, 

"  The  council  all  attend, 
"  And  Jemmy  trembling  at  the  bar, 

11  Bereft  of  every  friend. 

"  How  mail  a  mother's  eye  fuftain 
"  The  dreadful  fight  to  fee ! 


Return,  return,  my  haplefs  fpoufe, 
"  And  leave  the  ta.Tc  to  me." 


*  This  little  Poem  was  occafioned  by  the  following  faft :— — A 
poll-boy  was  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of  Healing  a  bank-note  from 
a  letter,  which  the  author,  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend,  had  con- 
veyed to  the  poft-office.  This  circumllance  obliged  her  to  appear 
as  an  evidence  againft  the  unfortunate  young  nan,  where  fhe  was 
witncls  to  the  diftrefs  of  his  aged  parents,  who  were  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Hall,  to  learn  the  event  of  a  trial  which  was  to  decide 
on  the  life  of  an  only  fon.  The  innocence  of  his  intentions  appear- 
ing very  evident,  the  youth  was  acquitted. 
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*  Perfuade  me  not,  ray  faithful  love, 

4  Perfuade  me  not  to  go, 
4  But  let  me  fee  my  Jemmy's  face, 
'  And  fliare  in  all  his  woe. 

4  I'll  kneel  before  his  judge's  feet, 
4  And  prayers  and  tears  employ — 

*  For  pity  take  my  wretched  life, 

*  But  fpare  my  darling  boy. 

4  When  trembling,  proftrate  in  the  duft, 

4  My  heartfelt  forrows  flow, 
4  Sure,  fure,  the  hardeft  heart  will  melt 
4  To  fee  a  mother's  woe. 

4  How  did  I  watch  his  infant  years, 
c  Through  fond  affection  blind, 

4  And  hop'd  the  comfort  of  my  age 
4  In  Jemmy's  love  to  find! 

*  Oft  when  he  join'd  the  youthful  train, 

*  And  rov'd  the  woods  among, 
4  Full  many  a  wifhful  look  I  fent, 

*  And  thought  he  ftaid  too  long. 

*  And  when  at  length  1  faw  my  boy 

4  Come  bounding  o'er  the  plain, 
(4  The  fprightliefl  of  the  lpiightly  throng, 
4  The  foremoll  of  the  train) 
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4  How  have  I  gaz'd  with  fond  delight, 
4  His  harmless  joy  to  fee, 

*  As  home  he  brought  a  load  of  flow'rs, 

c  And  chofe  the  beft  for  me. 

4  Why  would 'ft  thou  feek.  the  noify  town, 

• 4  Where  fraud  and  cunning  dwell  ? — 
4  Alas !  the  heart  that  knows  no  guile 
c  Should  choofe  the  humble  ceil. 

4  So  might  I  ftill  with  eager  joy 

4  Expect  my  child's  return ; 
4  And  not  as  now  his  haplefs  fate 

4  In  bitter  forrow  mourn. 

*  Laft  night  when  all  was  dark  and  ftill, 

(l  O  wond'rous  tale  to  tell !) 
4 1  heard  a  mournful  folemn  found — 
*  Methought  'twas  Jemmy's  knell. 

4  And  oft  amidft  the  dreary  gloom 

4  I  heard  a  difrnal  groan — 
4  And  oft  I  felt  a  clay-cold  hand, 

4  Which  fondly  prefs'd  my  own. 

4  Anon  I  heard  the  found  confus'd 

4  Of  all  the  ruftick  train, 
4  And  Jemmy's  fainting,  trembling  voice 

:  For  pity  b^gg'd  in  vain. 
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*  Methought  I  faw  the  fatal  cord, 

1  I  faw  him  dragg'd  along — 

*  I  faw  him  feiz'd' She  could  no  more, 

For  anguifh  ftopp'd  her  tongue. 

Her  faithful  partner  gently  ftrove 

Her  finking  heart  to  cheer, 
Yet  while  his  lips  of  comfort  fpoke, 

He  could  not  hide  a  tear. 

But  now  the  voice  of  joy  or  woe 

To  her  alike  was  vain; 
Her  thought  ftill  dwelt  on  Jemmy's  fate, 

Her  lips  on  Jemmy's  name. 

Thus  on  the  mournful  pair  advanc'd, 

And  reach'd  the  fatal  place, 
"Where  thoughtlefs  crowds  were  gather'd  round 

To  fee  their  child's  difgrace  :■ 

Such  crowds  as  run  with  idle  gaze 

Aiike  to  every  fhew, 
Nor  heed  a  wretched  father's  tears, 

Nor  feel  a  mother's  woe. 

Sudden  fhe  ftopp'd — for  now  in  view 

The  crowded  hall  appear'd — 
Chill  horror  feiz'd  her  ftiffen'd  frame, 

Her  voice  no  more  was  heard. 
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She  could  not  move,  fhe  could  not  weep, 
Her  hands  were  clafp'd  on  high; 

And  all  her  foul  in  eager  gaze 
Scem'd  ftarting  from  her  eye. 

For  her  the  hufband  trembled  now 

With  tender  anxious  fear; 
"  O  Lucy  !  turn  and  fpeak  to  me:" 

But  Lucy  could  not  hear. 

Still  fix'd  fhe  flood  in  filent  woe, 

Still  gazing  on  the  door; 
When  lo !  a  murmur  through  the  crowd 

Proclaim'd  the  trial  o'er. 

At  once  the  blood  forfook  her  cheek, 

Her  feeble  fpirits  fled; 
When  Jemmy  flew  into  her  arms, 

And  rais'd  her  drooping  head. 

The  well-known  voice  recall'd  her  foul, 
She 'clafp'd  him  to  her  breaft: 

O  joy  too  vaft  for  words  to  tell ! 
Let  Fancy  paint  the  reft. 


r^-^> 
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SUBJECT 

LOVE 

FOR  THE  VASE  AT  BATHEASTON  VILLA. 

W  ITH  bow  unftrung,  and  arrows  broke, 

Young  Cupid  to  his  mother  ran, 
And  tears  fall  flowing  as  he  fpoke, 
He  thus  his  fad  complaint  began : 

"  Ah !  where  is  now  that  boafted  pow'r 
"  Which  kings  and  heroes  once  confefs'd  ? 

"  I  try  my  arrows  o'er  and  o'er, 

"  But  find  they  cannot  reach  the  breaft. 

"  I  feek  the  rooms,  the  play,  the  ball, 

"  Where  Beauty  fpreads  her  brighter!:  charms; 

<c  But  loft  in  crowds  my  arrows  fall, 
"  And  Pleafure  flights  my  feeble  arms. 

"  Yet  real  pleafure  is  not  there, 

"  A  phantom  ftill  deludes  their  aim ; 

"  In  Dillipation's  carelefs  air 

"  They  feek  her  charms,  but  feek  in  vain. 
C 
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"  Here  Pride  effays  my  darts  to  throw, 
"  But  from  her  hand  they  ne'er  can  harm, 

"  For  ftill  (he  turns  afide  the  blow; 

"  Not  Beauty's  felf  with  Pride  can  charm. 

"  Coquetry  here  with  roving  eyes 

"  Quick  darts  a  thoufand  arrows  round ; 

"  She  thinks  to  conquer  by  furprize — 
"  But  ah !  thofe  arrows  never  wound. 

"  Here  Cunning  boafts  to  guide  their  courfe 
"  With  cautious  aim  and  fly  defign ; 

"  But  ftill  fhe  checks  their  native  force — • 

"  Touch'd  by  her  hand,  they  drop  from  mine. 

"  Here  Affectation  taints  the  fmile, 
"  Which  elfe  had  darted  Love  around : 

"  The  charms  of  Art  can  ne'er  beguile : 

"  But  where  fhall  Nature's  charms  be  found  ? 

"  While  thefe  their  various  arts  efTay, 
"  And  vainly  ftrive  to  gain  the  heart, 

"  Good-Senfe  difdainful  turns  away, 
"  And  Reafon  fcorns  my  pointlefs  dart. 

"  Yet  they  to  Love  were  once  ally'd, 
"  For  Love  could  ev'ry  joy  difpenfe; 

"  Sweet  Pleafure  fmil'd  by  Virtue's  fide, 
"  And  Love  was  pair'd  with  Innocence." 
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Fair  Venus  clafp'd  her  darling  child, 
And  gently  footh'd  his  anxious  breaft : 

c  Refume  thy  darts/  fhe  faid,  and  fmil'd, 
'  Thy  wrongs  fhall  quickly  be  redrefs'd. 

4  With  artlefs  blufh  and  gentle  mien, 
'  With  charms  unknowing  pride  or  care, 

4  With  all  the  graces  in  her  train, 
'  My  lovely  Anna*  (hall  appear. 

*  Go  then,  my  boy,  to  earth  again, 
*  Once  more  affume  defpotic  pow'r; 

'  For  Modefty  with  her  fhall  reign, 
'  And  Senfe  and  Reafon  fhall- adore.' 


*  Mifs  Anne  M— — ll,  now  Mrs.  D- 
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MISS 


THEN  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


Jb  WEET  bloflbm,  opening  to  the  beams  of  day ! 

Dear  object  of  affection's  tender  care! 
For  whom  (he  gently  fmooths  the  painful  way, 

Infpires  the  anxious  wifh,  the  ardent  pray'r ! 

How  pleafing  in  thy  infant  mind  to  trace 
The  dawn  of  reafon's  force,  of  fancy's  fire, 

The  foft  impreffion  of  each  future  grace, 
And  all  a  parent's  warmed  hopes  defire ! 

How  fweet  that  fmile,  unknown  to  ev'ry  art, 
Infpir'd  by  innocence,  and  peace,  and  joy ! 

How  pure  the  tranfports  of  thy  guiltlefs  heart, 
Which  yet  no  fears  alarm,  no  cares  annoy. 

No  airy  phantoms  of  uncertain  woe, 
The  bleflings  of  the  prefent  hour  allay; 

No  empty  hopes  a  fancied  good  beftow, 
Then  leave  the  foul  to  real  grief  a  prey. 
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Gay  pleafure  fparkles  in  thy  gentle  eye, 
Some  new  delight  in  every  fcene  appears ; 

Yet  foft  affection  heaves  a  fecret  figh, 

And  fends  an  anxious  look  to  diftant  years. 

While  thofe  dear  fmiles  with  tender  love  I  view, 
And  o'er  thy  infant  charms  enraptur'd  bend, 

Does  my  fond  hope  a  real  good  purfue  ? 
And  do  thefe  arms  embrace  a  future  friend  ? 

Should  heaven  to  me  a  lengthen'd  date  aflign, 
Will  e'er  that  love  thy  gentle  heart  engage 

With  friendfhip's  pureft  flame  to  anfwer  mine, 
And  charm  the  languor  of  declining  age  ? 

Yet  not  for  me  thefe  ardent  wifhes  rife ; 

Beyond  the  limits  of  my  fleeting  years, 
For  thee,  dear  babe,  my  prayers  afcend  the  fides, 

And  pleafing  hope  my  anxious  bofom  cheers. 

May  innocence  flill  guard  thy  artlefs  youth, 
Ere  vice  and  folly's  fnares  thy  breafl:  alarm, 

While  fweetnefs,  modefty,  and  fpotlefs  truth, 
Beam  from  thy  foul,  and  brighten  ev'ry  charm ! 

May  Heaven  to  thee  its  choicer!  gifts  impart, 
Beyond  what  wealth  beftows,  or  pride  purfuesj 

With  ev'ry  virtue  animate  thy  heart, 
And  raife  thy  efforts  to  the  noblelt  views. 
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In  tranfport  wrapt  may  each  fond  parent  fee 
Through  riling  years  thofe  virtues  ftill  improve, 

While  every  tender  care  now  felt  for  thee, 
Thy  heart  repays  with  never-  ceafing  love. 

When  pleafure  fmiles,  and-ftrews  thy  path  with  flow 'rs, 
And  youthful  fancy  doubles  every  joy, 

May  brighter  hopes  attend  thy  gayeil  hours, 

And  point  to  blifs  which  time  can  ne'er  deftroy ! 

And  when  the  pangs  of  woe  thy  breaft  mull  tear, 
When  pleafure  fades,  and  fancy  charms  no  more, 

Still  may  thofe  hopes  the  gloomy  profpect  cheer, 
Unmov'd  by  grief,  unchang'd  by  fortune's  pow'r. 

May  love,  efteem,  and  friendfhip,  crown  thy  days, 
With  joys  to  guilt  unknown,  from  doubt  fecure, 

While  heavenly  truth  infpires  the  voice  of  praife, 
And  bids  that  praife  beyond  the  world  endure ! 

Through  life  to  virtue's  facred  dictates  true, 
Be  fuch  thy  joys  as  angels  muft  approve, 

Such  as  may  lead  to  raptures  ever  new, 
To  endlefs  peace,  and  purefl  blifs  above. 


% 
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LOUISA. 


A    TALE. 


O  LEND  your  wings,  ye  fav'ring  gales, 
"  And  gently  wave  the  fea, 
"  And  fwell  my  hufband's  fpreading  fails, 
"  And  waft  him  home  to  me ! 

"  His  toils  and  dangers  all  are  paft, 
"  And  bleft  with  fortune's  ftore, 

*{  From  diftant  climes  he  comes  at  laft 
*<  To  view  his  native  more. 

"  And  with  him  comes  the  faithful  youth, 
"  Who  gain'd  my  daughter's  love; 

w  Whofe  virtue,  conftancy,  and  truth, 
"  The  coldeft  heart  might  move. 

"  May  all  the  graces  wait  around, 
"  And  heighten  all  her  charms ! 

"  He  comes,  with  wealth  and  glory  crown'd, 
"  To  my  Louisa's  arms. 
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"  Now  Fancy  flies  to  diftant  days, 

"  And  views  the  lovely  pair, 
a  And  hears  the  voice  of  general  praife 

"  Their  matchlefs  worth  declare. 

u  How  (hall  thy  mother's  heart  expand 

"  With  joys  unknown  before, 
"  When  thoufands  blefs  the  bounteous  hand 

"  That  gave  thee  wealth  and  pow'r ! 

"  Do  I  not  fee  a  diftant  fail 

"  O'er  yonder  waves  appear? — 

"  Our  ardent  vows  at  length  prevail, 
"  My  heart  proclaims  them  near. 

"  With  us  in  every  joy  to  (hare, 
"  Our  much-loved  heroes  come— 

"  Propitious  Heaven,  O  hear  our  pray'r  !' 
"  And  guide  them  fafely  home!" 

*  Propitious  Heaven,  O  hear  our  pray'r!' 

Louisa  trembling  cry'd, 
For  ah  !  the  chill  blaft  waved  her  hair, 

The  rifing  cloud  fhe  fpy'd. 

Near  and  more  near  the  tempeft  drew, 

The  clouds  obfcur'd  the  fky, 
The  winds  in  hoarfer  murmurs  blew, 

The  waves  were  tofs'd  on  high : 
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And  now  they  dafh  againft  the  fhore, 
And  fhake  the  folid  ground ; 

The  thunder  rolls,  the  torrents  roar, 
The  lightnings  flafh  around. 

Ah !  who  can  paint  Louisa's  fear, 

Her  agonies  impart  ? 

The  fhrieks  of  death  afTail  her  ear, 

And  horror  chills  her  heart. 

At  length,  the  raging  tempeft  o'er, 

She  view'd  the  fatal  coaft ; 
A  wreck  appear'd  upon  the  fhore — 

She  funk — in  terror  loft. 

"  My  life  !  my  joy !  my  only  love !" 
A  voice  at  diftance  cries : — 

That  voice  her  inmoft  foul  could  move. 
She  ftarts  with  wild  furprife. 

Now  o'er  the  beach  with  eager  hafte 

She  fees  her  Henry  fly: 
No  more  fhe  feels  her  terrors  paft: 

'Twas  blifs — 'twas  extacy ! 

Her  aged  father  too  appears, 
He  prefs'd  her  to  his  heart ; 

But,  as  he  prefs'd,  his  ftreaming  tears 
Some  fecret  grief  impart. 
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His  much-lov'd  wife  in  tranfport  flies, 

In  all  their  joy  to  fhare; 
Yet  views  her  lord  with  anxious  eyes, 

And  feels  a  tender  fear. 

The  fond  embrace  he  oft  renews, 
And  oft,  with  grief  opprefs'd, 

The  fatal  wreck  again  he  views, 
And  fmites  his  trembling  breaft. 

"  Lo !  there,"  he  cry'd,  "  the  fad  remains 

"  Of  my  once  boafted  ftore, 
w  For  all  the  fruit  of  all  our  pains 

"  Is  funk — to  rife  no  more. 

"  Yet  fhould  this  breaft  ne'er  heave  a  groan 

"  For  all  my  fruitlefs  care : 
"  Did  forrow  feize  on  me  alone, 

w  My  woes  I  well  could  bear : 

u  But  ah !  for  thee  my  heart  muft  grieve, 
M  For  thee  I  priz'd  my  gain: — 

<c  And  did  I  then  my  child  deceive 
"  With  hopes  believed  in  vain  ? 

"  Still  to  our  humble  home  confin'd, 

"  Muft  rural  tafks  employ 
"  A  nymph  to  mine  in  courts  defign'd, 

"  And  brighten  ev'ry  joy. 
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"  In  thought,  by  pleafing  hope  infpir'd, 

"  I  faw  my  child  appear, 
"  By  all  belov'd,  by  all  admir'd, 

"  The  faireft  of  the  fair. 

"  I  faw  her  rais'd  to  pomp  and  ftate, 

"  And,  rich  in  fortune's  ftore, 
"  I  heard  the  praifes  of  the  great, 

"  The  bleffings  of  the  poor. 

"  With  fond  delight  my  bofom  glow'd, 

"  By  foothing  fancy  led, 
tc  And  Heaven  the  wifh'd  fuccefs  beftow'd:— 

"  But  ah !  the  dream  is  fled. 

"  And  thou,  dear  partner  of  each  care, 

"  This  anxious  heart  has  known; 
<£  Thou  too,  with  me,  haft  felt  thy  fhare 

"  Of  hopes — for  ever  gone. 

"  Thy  thoughts,  like  mine,  in  time  to  come, 

"  A  fcene  of  blifs  enjoy 'd, 
"  Till  one  fad  moment's  fatal  doom 

"  The  airy  good  deftroy'd. 

"  And  thou  with  me  our  lofs  muft  mourn, 

"  Thy  tears  with  mine  defcend; 
"  And  thus,  alas !  my  wifh'd  return 

"  Our  tranfient  joy  muft  end." 
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While  thus  with  agonizing  fighs 
They  view'd  the  fatal  place, 

Louisa's  mild,  yet  ftedfaft  eyes 
Were  fix'd  on  Henry's  face. 

By  her  own  heart,  his  heart  (he  knew, 

She  read  his  virtues  there : 
Ah !  bleft  indeed  the  chofen  few 

Who  thus  each  thought  can  (hare ! 

Serene  and  firm  their  joys  (hall  prove, 

And  every  change  endure, 
No  mean  fufpicion  taint  their  love, 

In  juft  efteem  fecure. 

And  now  her  foul  with  tranfport  glows, 

And  animates  each  grace, 
A  fmile,  beyond  what  pleafure  knows, 

Adorns  her  lovely  face. 

4  And  is  it  thus,  my  friends,'  flie  cry'd, 
4  When  every  ftorm  is  part, 

c  When  all  our  fears  at  once  fubfide, 
1  Thus  do  we  meet  at  laft  ? 

1  O  lift  with  me  your  hearts  to  Heaven 

1  In  drains  of  ardent  praife, 
*  With  tranfport  own  the  bleflings  giv'n, 

£  To  crown  our  future  days. 
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4  How  oft  my  fervent  pray'rs  arofe, 

4  While  terrors  fhook  my  foul, 
*  To  Him  who  could  the  ftorm  compofe, 

4  And  winds  and  waves  controul ! 

4  My  prayers  are  heard — my  fears  are  gone, 

4  My  much-lov'd  friends  I  fee, 
4  I  feel  a  joy  till  now  unknown, — 

4  And  can  ye  grieve  for  me  ? 

c  Content  I  fhar'd  an  humble  fate, 

4  Nor  wifh'd  in  courts  to  mine; — 
4  The  airy  dream  which  pleas'd  of  late 

4  With  joy  I  now  refign. 

4  What  though  no  fcenes  of  gay  delight 

4  Amufe  each  idle  gueft, 
4  Nor  coftly  luxuries  invite 

4  To  fhare  the  fplendid  feait ! 

4  Yet  Peace  and  Innocence  fhall  fmile, 

4  And  purer  joys  afford, 
*  And  Love,  fecure  from  doubt  or  guile, 

4  Shall  blefs  our  humble  board. 

4  What  though  we  boaft  nor  wealth,  nor  pow'rr 

4  Each  forrow  to  relieve, 
4  A  little,  from  our  little  ftore, 

4  The  poor  fhall  yet  receive : 
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4  And  words-  of  peace  (hall  footh  the  woe 
c  Which  riches  could  not  heal, 

*  And  fweet  Benevolence  beftow 

1  An  aid  which  all  mull  feel. 

1  Beyond  the  reach  of  fortune's  pow'r 

*  Her  gentle  force  extends, 

'  She  cheers  affliction's  darkeft  hour, 
c  And  joy  her  fleps  attends. 

'  Though  here  to  narrow  bounds  confin'd, 

1  Ordain'd  to  lowly  views, 
1  For  ever  free,  the  virtuous  mind 

c  Her  glorious  path  purfues ; 

1  In  profp'rous  ftate,  o'er  all  (he  fhow'rs 
4  The  various  bleffings  given; 

'  In  humble  life,  exerts  her  pow'rs, 
4  And  trufts  tlie  reft  to  Heav'n. 

*  The  lofty  dwellings  of  the  great 

*  Full  many  a  wretch  contain, 

4  Who  feels  the  cares  of  pomp  and  ftate, 
4  But  feeks  their  joys  in  vain : 

*  Yet  ftarting  from  his  fliort  repofe, 

1  Alarm'd  at  ev'ry  blaft, 
'  With  anxious  fear  he  dreads  to  lofe 
1  That  good  he  ne'er  could  tafle. 
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4  And  oft  beneath  the  filent  made 
4  A  noble  heart  remains, 

*  Where  Heaven's  bright  image  is  difplay'd, 

1  And  ev'ry  virtue  reigns. 

*  Sweet  peace  and  joy  that  heart  mall  find, 

4  Unmov'd  by  grief  or  pain : 

4  Be  fuch  the  lot  to  us  affign'd, 

4  And  fortune's  frowns  are  vain. 

4  O  ye,  who  taught  me  firft  to  know 

4  Bright  Virtue's  facred  flame, 
To  whom  far  more  than  life  I  owe, 
*  Who  more  than  duty  claim  j   • 

*  Ah !  let  me  dry  each  tender  tear, 

4  And  ev'ry  doubt  deftroy, 
4  Difpel  at  once  each  anxious  fear, 
4  And  call  you  back  to  joy. 

4  And  thou,  my  Henry !  dearer  far 

4  Than  fortune's  richeft  prize, 
4 1  know  thy  heart and  thou  canft  dare 

4  Her  treafures  to  defpife: 

4  A  purer  blifs  that  heart  mail  prove 

4  From  care  and  forrow  free, 
4  Content  with  innocence  and  love, 

4  With  poverty  and  me.' 

D 
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In  tranfport  loft,  and  freed  from  fears, 

The  happy  parents  fmil'd, 
And  blufhing  dry'd  the  falling  tears, 

And  clafp'd  their  matchlefs  child. 

Her  Henry,  flx'd  in  filent  gaze, 

Beheld  his  lovely  bride : 
"  O  Heav'n !  accept  my  humble  praife," 

At  length  entranc'd  he  cry'd. 

"  To  all  my  ftorms  and  dangers  part, 

"  If  joys  like  thefe  fucceed, 
"  My  utmoft  wifh  is  crown'd  at  laft, 

"  And  I  am  rich  indeed. 

"  Then  rife,  ye  raging  tempefts  !  rife, 
"  And  fortune's  gifts  deftroy ; — 

"  Thy  Henry  gains  the  nobleft  prize, 
"  He  feels  the  pureft  joy. 

"  Extatic  blifs  his  heart  mall  prove, 
"  From  care  and  forrow  free, 

"  While  bleft  with  Innocence  and  Love, 
"  With  boundlefs  wealth — in  thee. 

"  Sweet  Hope  o'er  every  morn  lhall  fhed 

"  Her  foul-enliv'ning  ray; 
"  Celeflial  Peace,  by  virtue  led, 

"  Shall  cheer  each  clofing  day. 
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"  Far  from  ambition's  train  remov'd, 

"  And  pleafure's  giddy  throng, 
"  Our  blamelefs  hours,  by  Heaven  approv'd, 

"  Shall  gently  glide  along. 

"  O  may  I  catch  that  facred  fire 

"  Which  animates  thy  breaft ; 
"  Like  thee  to  nobleft  heights  afpire, 

"  Like  thee  be  truly  bleft ! 

"  Thus  mail  the  pleafing  charm  of  love 

"  Bright  virtue's  force  increafe — 
"  Thus  every  changing  fcene  (hall  prove 

"  The  road  to  lafting  peace. 

"  And  thus,  thro'  life,  our  hearts  fhall  know 

"  A  more  than  mortal  joy, 
"  Beyond  what  fortune  can  beftow, 

"  Or  time,  or  death,  deftroy." 


ENVY,      A   FRAGMENT. 

ARGUMENT. 

ENVY,  her  charatler ;  her  dwelling  near  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  Temple  of  Virtue.  A  fruit-tree  gives  Jhelter  and  re- 
frejhment  to  travellers ;  Jhe  tears  all  the  buds  to  prevent  it, 
&c.  A  lamb  takes  Jhelter  from  the  fnow  in  her  hut;  Jhe  tears 
down  the  roof  that  it  may  not  protecl  him,  and  leaves  it  fo 
that  none  may  ever  find  Jhelter  there.  Dijlurbs  all  travellers. 
Schemes  laid  to  defeat  her.  Nothing  will  do  but  the  Jhield  of 
Truth,  which  is  fo  bright  that  none  dare  carry  it,  becaufe 
they  cannot  themj elves  Jland  it.  At  lajl  Innocence,  at- 
tended by  Modesty,  undertakes  it.  Envy  attacks  them 
with  fury,  and  throws  a  dart,  which,  injlead  of  hurting, 
only  fir  ikes  off  the  veil  which  hid  the  face  of  Modesty,  and 
makes  all  the  world  admire  her.  Envy  blujhes  for  the  fir (I 
time.  Innocence  holds  up  the  Jhield.  Envy  is  dazzled, 
and  becomes  almofi  blind;  Jhe  flies  from  them,  and  wanders 
about  the  world,  trying  to  hurt  every  body,  but  being  too  blind 
to  direcl  her  darts,  though  they  fometimes  do  harm,  yet  they 
always  recoil  upon  herfelf,  and  give  her  the  feverefi  wounds. 
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ENVY, 


A    FRAGMENT. 


I. 

Y  E  pleafing  dreams  of  heavenly  Poefy, 
Which  oft  have  footh'd  my  throbbing  heart  to  reft, 
And  in  foft  ftrains  of  fweeteft  minftrelfy 
Have  lull'd  the  tumults  of  this  anxious  breaft, 
Or  charm'd  my  foul  with  pleafures  unpoffefs'd : 
How  fweet  with  you  to  wander  all  the  day 
In  airy  fcenes,  by  Fancy's  pencil  drefs'd, 
To  trace  the  windings  of  her  devious  way, 
To  feel  her  magic  force,  and  own  her  boundlefs  fway. 

II. 

See  at  her  call  the  awful  forms  arife 
Of  ancient  heroes,  moulder'd  in  the  tomb ; 
Again  Vice  trembles  through  her  deep  difguife, 
And  Virtue  triumphs  in  a  dungeon's  gloom, 
Or  fmiles  undaunted  at  a  tyrant's  doom. 

Again  fhe  waves  on  high  her  magic  wand 

The  faded  glories  rife  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
The  heavenly  Mufes  lead  a  tuneful  band, 
And  Freedom's  fearlefs  fons  unnumber'd  hofts  with- 
stand. 
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III. 

And  now  to  fofter  fcenes  my  fteps  fhe  leads, 
The  fweet  retreats  of  Innocence  and  Love, 
Where  frefheft  flow'rets  deck  th'  enamell'd  meads, 
And  Nature's  mufic  warbles  through  the  grove; 
'Mongft  rocks  and  caverns  now  (he  loves  to  rove, 
And  mark  the  torrents  tumbling  from  on  high, 
And  now  fhe  foars  on  daring  wings,  above 
The  vaft  expanfe  of  yon  ethereal  fky, 
Or  darts  through  diftant  time  and  long  futurity. 

IV. 

And  oft,  when  weary  nature  finks  opprefs'd 

Beneath  the  load  of  ficknefs  and  of  pain, 

When  fweeteft  mufic  cannot  lull  to  reft, 

And  prefent  pleafure  fpreads  her  charms  in  vain, 

Bright  Fancy  comes,  and  burns  the  mental  chain, 

And  bears  the  foul  on  airy  wings  away; 

Well  pleas'd  it  wanders  o'er  her  golden  reign, 

Enjoys  the  tranfports  of  fome  diftant  day, 

And  Pain's  fufpended  force  a  moment  owns  her  fway. 

V. 

Ev'n  in  the  lonelieft  wild,  the  deepeft  made, 
Remote  from  ev'ry  pleafing,  focial  fcene, 
New  wonders  rife,  by  Fancy's  pow'r  difplay'd : 
She  paints  each  heavenly  grace  with  gentle  mein, 
Celeftial  Truth,  and  Innocence  ferene, 
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And  Hope,  exulting  ftill  in  future  joy, 
Though  dangers  threat  and  tempefts  intervene; 
And  Patience,  ever  calm,  though  cares  annoy, 
And   fweet  Benevolence,   whofe  pleafures  ne'er  can 
cloy. 

VI. 

In  dangers  firm,  in  triumphs  ever  mild, 

The  awful  form  of  Fortitude  appears; 

Pure  Joy,  of  heavenly  Piety  the  child, 

Serenely  fmiles,  unmov'd  by  grief  or  fears; 

Soft  Mercy  dries  affliction's  bitter  tears, 

Still  bleft  in  ev'ry  blefling  me  beftows ; 

While  Friendship's  gentle  voice  each  forrow  cheers : 

Sweet  are  her  joys,  and  pleafing  ev'n  her  woes, 

When  warm'd  by  Virtue's  fire  the  facred  ardour  glows. 

VII. 

Thus  Fancy's  pow'r  in  folitude  can  charm, 
Can  roufe  each  latent  virtue  in  the  heart, 
Preferve  the  heavenly  fpark.  for  ever  warm, 
And  guiltlefs  pleafures  ev'ry  hour  impart. 
Yet  oh !   beware — left  Vice  with  fatal  art 
Should  taint  the  gift  for  Virtue's  aid  defign'd; 
Left  Fancy's  fting  (hould  point  affliction's  dart, 
Or  empty  fhadows  check  th'  afpiring  mind, 
By  vain  delights  fubdu'd,  or  vainer  fears  confin'd. 
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VIII. 

For  oft  when  Virtue  prompts  the  gen'rous  deed, 
And  points  the  way  to  gain  the  glorious  prize, 
Imagin'd  ills  her  upward  flight  impede, 
And  all  around  fantaftic  terrors  rife : 
Ev'n  Vice  itfelf  can  Fancy's  pow'r  difguife 
With  borrow'd  charms,  enchanting  to  betray: 
Oh !  then  let  Reafon  watch  with  cautious  eyes, 
Secure  its  a£tive  force  in  Virtue's  way, 
Then  flack  the  rein  at  will,  and  free  let  Fancy  ftrsy. 

IX. 

Thus  mufing  late  at  evening's  filent  hour, 

My  wand'ring  footfteps  fought  the  lonely  (hade ; 

And  gently  led  by  Fancy's  magic  pow'r, 

Methought  at  once,  to  diftant  realms  convey'd, 

New  fcenes  appear'd,  by  mortal  ne'er  furvey'd ; 

Such  as  were  fabled  erft  in  fairy  land, 

Where  elfin  Knights  their  prowefs  oft  difplayed, 

And  mighty  Love  infpir'd  the  warlike  band 

To  feek  adventures  hard  at  Beauty's  high  command. 

X. 

Full  many  a  path  there  was  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Thefe  wafte  and  wild,  and  thofe  befet  with  flow'rs; 
Where  many  a  pilgrim  wander'd  far  and  wide, 
Some  bent  to  feek  gay  Pleafure's  rofy  bow'rs, 
And  fome  to  gain  Ambition's  lofty  tow'rs : 
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While  others  view  their  labours  with  difdain, 
And  prize  alone  the  gifts  which  Fortune  fhow'rs ; 
With  carelefs  fteps  fome  wander  o'er  the  plain, 
And  fome   with   ardour  ftrive   bright   Virtue's    hill 
to  gain. 

XI. 
But  many  foes  in  ev'ry  path  were  feen. 
Who  ftrove  by  ev'ry  art  to  flop  the  way: 
Here  Indolence  appear'd  with  vacant  mein, 
And  painted  forms  of  terror  and  difmay; 
And  there  the  Paffions  rofe  in  dread  array, 
And  fill'd  with  clouds  and  darknefs  all  the  air; 
While  empty  fears  and  hopes  alike  betray, 
And  Pride,  with  Folly  join'd,  deftructive  pair ! 
Drew  many  from  each  path,  then  left  them  to  defpair. 

XII. 

Yet  ftill  diftinguifh'd  o'er  the  hoftile  band, 

By  all  detefted,  and  to  all  a  foe, 

Pale  Envy  rofe:  while,  trembling  in  her  hand, 

Her  poifon'd  fhaft  ftill  aim'd  fome  deadly  blow, 

Her  eyes  ftill  wander'd  in  purfuit  of  woe : 

For  her,  in  vain  rifes  the  cheerful  morn, 

In  vain  the  flow'rs  with  frefheft  luftre  glow, 

Vain  all  the  charms  which  Nature's  face  adorn : 

They  cannot  cheer  a  heart  with  ceafelefs  anguifh  torn. 
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XIII. 

Befide  the  way  that  leads  to  Virtue's  fhrine, 
This  wicked  hag  her  fav'rite  dwelling  chofe, 
Around  her  walls  did  baneful  nightlhade  twine, 
And  twifted  thorns  did  all  her  hut  compofe ; 
And  ftill  from  morning's  dawn  to  ev'ning's  clofe, 
Some  horrid  purpofe  would  her  thoughts  employ; 
For  never  could  her  heart  enjoy  repofe, 
Nor  e'er  her  reftlefs  fpirit  tafte  of  joy, 
Save  when  her  cruel  arts  could  other's  peace  deftroy. 

XIV. 
The  fprightly  voice  of  guiltlefs  Pleafure's  train, 
The  pleafing  fmile  which  Peace  and  Virtue  wear, 
Whofe  gentle  force  might  charm  the  fenfe  of  pain, 
Sufpend  diftrefs,  and  fmooth  the  brow  of  care, 
Still  with  new  pangs  her  cruel  heart  would  tear : 
But  when  fhe  heard  Affliction's  bitter  cries, 
Or  view'd  the  horrid  form  of  dark  Defpair, 
A  tranfient  gladnefs  lighten'd  in  her  eyes — 
But  tranfient  ftill  and  vain  are  Envy's  wretched  joys. 
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1.  IS  part:: — another  year  for  ever  gone 
Proclaims  the  end  of  all ; — with  awful  voice 
It  calls  the  foul  to  thought.     Awhile  (lie  turns 
From  prefent  fcenes,  and  wanders  o'er  the  part; 
Or,  darting  forward,  ftrives  to  pierce  the  veil 
Which  hides  from  mortal  eyes  the  time  to  come. 

O  Thou,  to  grateful  mem'ry  ever  dear ! 
Whom  fond  affection  ftill  delights  to  name ! 
Whom  ftill  my  heart  exults  to  call  '  My  Friend!' 

In  fancy  yet  be  prefent. Oft  with  Thee 

In  many  a  lonely  walk  and  filent  (hade 

My  foul  holds  converfe ! — oft  recalls  the  hours 

When  pleas'd  attention  hung  upon  thy  voice, 

While  the  pure  dictates  of  celeftial  Truth 

In  Friendfhip's  gentleft  accents  charm'd  my  ear, 

And  footh'd  each  anxious  thought,  and  (hew'd  the  way 

Which  leads  to  prefent  peace  and  future  blifs : — 

Though  now  far  diftant,  yet  in  thought  be  near, 

And  (hare  with  me  Reflection's  facred  hour. 
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And  oh  !  to  Thee  may  each  revolving  year 
Its  choiceft  bleffings  bring !  May  Heavenly  Peace, 
To  every  thoughtlefs  mind  unknown — purfued 
In  vain  through  fcenes  of  vifionary  good — 
That  peace  which  dwells  with  piety  alone, 
Still  on  thy  fteps  through  every  ftage  attend ! 
And  pureft  joy  from  Virtue's  facred  fource, 
Bleft  in  the  thought  of  many  a  well-fpent  day, 
Bleft  in  the  profpect  of  unbounded  blifs, 
Cheer  every  hour,  and  triumph  in  the  laft ! 

As  when  a  traveller,  who  long  has  rov'd 
Through  many  a  varied  path,  at  length  attains 
Some  eminence,  from  whence  he  views  the  land 
Which  late  he  pafs'd — groves,  ftreams,  and  lawns  appear, 
And  hills  with  flocks  adorn'd,  and  lofty  woods ; 
And  ev'ry  charm  which  Nature's  hand  beftows 
In  rich  profufion  decks  the  fmiling  fcene— 
No  more  he  views  the  rugged  thorny  way, 
The  fteep  afcent,  the  flippery  path,  which  led 
High  o'er  the  brink  of  fome  rude  precipice; 
Unnumber'd  beauties,  fcarce  obferv'd  before, 
At  once  combine  to  charm  his  raptur'd  view, 
And  backward  turning,  oft  in  tranfport  loft, 
His  toils  and  dangers  part  no  more  are  felt, 

But  long  and  tedious  feems  the  road  to  come : 

Thus  oft,  when  youth  is  fled,  when  health  decays, 
And  cares  perplex,  and  trifling  pleafures  cloy ; 
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Sick  of  vain  hopes  and  tir'd  of  prefent  fcenes, 

The  foul  returns  to  joys  (he  feels  no  more, 

And  backward  calls  her  view.     Then  Fancy  comes 

In  Memory's  form,  and  gilds  the  long-part  days, 

Recalls  the  faded  images  of  joy, 

Paints  every  happy  moment  happier  ftill ; 

But  hides  each  anxious  fear,  and  heartfelt  pang, 

Each  pleafure  loft,  and  hope  purfued  in  vain, 

Which  oft  o'erfpread  with  gloom  the  gayeft  hour, 

And  taught  ev'n  Youth  and  Innocence  to  mourn. 

O  Happinefs,  in  every  varied  fcene, 
Thro'  toil,  thro'  danger,  and  thro'  pain  purfued ! 
Yet  oft  when  prefent  fcarce  enjoy'd, — when  part, 
Recall'd  to  wound  the  heart,  to  blaft  the  fweets 

Yet  given  to  life : How  are  thy  votaries, 

Milled  by  vain  delufions,  thus  deceiv'd  ? 

Let  rifing  Hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Still  point  to  diftant  good,  to  perfect  blifs ; 

While  confcious  of  fuperior  pow'rs,  the  foul 

Exulting  hears  her  call,  and  longs  to  foar 

To  fcenes  of  real  and  unfading  joy. 

Yet  while  on  earth  fome  feeble  rays  are  flied 

To  cheer  the  mournful  gloom : — oh  !  let  not  man 

Reject  the  proffer 'd  gift ! — With  innocence 

And  gratitude  enjoy'd,  each  prefent  good 

Beyond  the  fleeting  moment  may  extend 

Its  pleafing  force, When  Nature's  varied  charms, 
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In  all  the  gayeft  luftre  of  the  fpring, 

Delight  the  wond'ring  view  .'—while  every  grove 

With  artlefs  mufic  hails  the  rifing  morn, 

The  fportive  lambkins  play,  the  lhepherd  fings, 

Creation  fmiles,  and  every  bofom  feels 

The  general  joy; — oh!  fay,  from  fcenes  like  thefe 

Shall  not  the  fweet  impreflions  ftill  remain 

Of  Innocence  and  Peace,  and  focial  Love, 

To  blefs  the  future  hour  ? — When  the  glad  heart 

Exulting  beats  at  Friendftiip's  facred  call, 

And  feels  what  language  never  can  exprefs: 

While  every  joy  exalted  and  refin'd, 

And  each  tumultuous  paffion  charm'd  to  peace, 

Own  the  fweet  influence  of  its  matchlefs  power; 

(That  power  which  ev'n  o'er  grief  itfelf  can  flied 

A  heavenly  beam,  when  pleafure  courts  in  vain, 

Aiid  wealth  and  honours  pafs  unheeded  by:) 

Shall  joys  like  thefe,  on  Virtue's  bafis  rais'd,] 

Like  Fancy's  vain  delufions  pafs  away? 

Oh,  no ! — Nor  time,  nor  abfence,  fhall  efface 

The  ever  dear  remembrance;  ev'n  when  parf, 

When  deep  affliction  mourns  the  blefling  gone, 

Yet  fhall  that  bleffing  be  for  ever  priz'd, 

For  ever  felt. When  heaven-born  Charity 

Expands  the  heart,  and  prompts  the  liberal  hand 

To  footh  diftrefs,  fupply  the  various  wants 

Of  friendlefs  poverty,  and  dry  the  tears 

Which  bathe  the  widow's  cheek,  whofe  deareft  hope 
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Is  fnatch'd  away,  and  helplefs  orphans  afk 
That  aid  (he  cannot  give : — Say,  lhall  the  joy 
(Pure  as  the  facred  fource  from  whence  it  fprings) 

Which  then  exalts  the  foul,  (hall  this  expire  ? 

The  grafs  mall  wither,  and  the  flower  mall  fade, 
But  Heaven's  eternal  Word  mall  (till  remain, 
And  Heaven's  eternal  Word  pronounc'd  it  blelt. 

Ye  calm  delights  of  Innocence  and  Peace ! 
Ye  joys  by  Virtue  taught,  by  Heaven  approv'd ! 
Is  there  a  heart,  which,  loft  in  felfifli  views, 
Ne'er  felt  your  pleafing  force,  ne'er  knew  to  (hare 
Another's  joy,  or  heave  a  tender  figh 
For  forrows  not  its  own; — which  all  around 
Beholds  a  dreary  void,  where  Hope  perhaps 
May  dart  a  feeble  ray,  but  knows  not  where 
To  point  its  aim?  (For  real  good,  unknown 
While  prefent,  is  purfued,  but  ne'er  attain'd ) 
Is  there  a  heart  like  this  ?  At  fuch  a  fight, 
Let  foft  Companion  drop  a  filent  tear, 
And  Charity  reluctant  turn  away 
From  woes  me  ne'er  (hall  feel,  nor  can  relieve. 
But  oh !  let  thofe  whom  Heaven  has  taught  to  feel 
The  pureft  joys  which  mortals  e'er  can  know, 
With  gratitude  recall  the  bleflings  given, 
Though  grief  fucceed ;  nor  e'er  with  envy  view 
That  calm  which  cold  indifference  feems  to  (hare, 
E 
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And  think  thofe  happy  who  can  never  lofe 
That  good  they  never  knew : — for  joys  like  thefe 
Refine,  ennoble,  elevate  the  mind ; 
And  never,  never,  mall  fucceeding  woes 
Efface  the  bleft  imprefhon : — Grief  itfelf 
Retains  it  ftill ;  while  Hope  exulting  comes 
To  fnatch  them  from  the  power  of  time  and  death, 
And  tell  the  foul — They  never  Jhall  decay. 

When  Youth  and  Fleafure  gild  the  fmiling  morn, 
And  Fancy  fcatters  rofes  all  around, 
What  blifsful  vifions  rife !    In  profpecl  bright 
Awhile  they  charm  -the  foul :  but  fcarce  attain'd, 

The  gay  delufion  fades. Another  comes, 

The  foft  enchantment  is  again  renew'd, 
And  Youth  again  enjoys  the  airy  dreams 

Of  fancied  good. But  ah !  how  oft  ev'n  thefc 

By  ftern  Affliction's  hand  are  fnatch'd  away, 
Ere  yet  experience  proves  them  vain,  and  fhews 
That  earthly  pleafures  to  a  heavenly  mind 
Are  but  the  fhadows  of  fubftantial  blifs ! 
But  i'leafure  rais'd  by  Virtue's  powerful  charm, 
Above  each  tranfient  view,  each  meaner  aim, 
Can  blefs  the  prefcnt  hour,  and  lead  the  foul 
To  brighter  profpecls,  rich  in  every  good 
Which  man  can  feel,  or  Heaven  itfelf  beftow. 
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While  thus  returning  o'er  the  long-paft  fcenes 
Of  former  life,  the  mind  recalls  to  view 
The  ftrange  viciffitudes  of  grief  and  joy, 
O  may  the  grateful  heart  for  ever  own 
The  various  bleffings  given !  nor  dare  repine 
At  ills  which  all  muft  lhare;  or  deem  thofe  ills 
From  Chance  or  Fate  (thofe  empty  names  which  veil 
The  ignorance  of  man)  could  ever  flow; 
But  warn'd  alike  by  Pleafure  and  by  Pain, 
That  higher  joys  await  the  virtuous  mind 
Than  aught  on  earth  can  yield,   in  every  change 
Adore  that  Power  which  rules  the  whole,  and  gives, 
In  Pleafure's  charms,  in  Sorrow's  keeneft  pangs, 
The  means  of  good,  the  hope — the  pledge  of  blifs. 

Thou  riling  year,  now  opening  to  my  view, 
Yet  wrapp'd  in  darknefs — whither  doll  thou  lead  ? 

What  is  Futurity  ? It  is  a  time 

When  joys,  unknown  to  former  life,  may  fhed 
Their  brighter!  beams  on  each  fucceeding  day ; 
When  Health  again  may  bloom,  and  Pleafure  fmile, 
(By  Pain  no  more  allay 'd)  and  new  delights 
On  every  changing  feafon  ftill  attend; 
Each  morn  returning  wake  the  foul  to  joy 
From  balmy  numbers,  undifturb'd  by  care ; 
Succefs  ftill  wait  on  Hope;  and  every  hour 

In  peace  and  pleafure  gently  glide  away, 

Bur  ah !  how  rare  on  earth  are  years  like  this ! 
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In  the  dark  profpeft  of  Futurity, 
Far  other  fcenes  than  thefe  may  yet  remain : 
Affliction  there  may  aim  her  keeneft  (hafts 
To  tear  the  heart, — while  pain  and  ficknefs  wade 
The  feeble  frame  by  flow-confuming  pangs, 
And  eafe  and  comfort  loft  are  fought  in  vain ; 
For  there,  perhaps,  no  friendly  voice  may  cheer 
The  tedious  hours  of  grief,  but  all  around 
Expiring  joys  and  blafted  hopes  appear, 
New  woes  fucceed  to  woes,  and  every  good 
On  earth  be  matched  away. — How  then  mall  man 
Salute  the  rifing  year? — Shall  cheerful  Hope 
Receive  the  welcome  gueft ;  or  Terror  wait 
In  fpeechlefs  anguifh  the  impending  ftorm  r — 
Prefumptuous  mortal,  ceafe : — O  turn  thine  eyes 
On  the  dark  manfions  of  the  filent  dead, 
And  check  the  bold  enquiry ; — never  more 
The  rifing  fun  may  (hed  its  beams  on  thee; 
Perhaps,  ev'n  now,  the  fatal  hour  is  come 
Which  ends  at  once  thy  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
And  feals  thy  doom  through  vaft  eternity. — 
How  awful  is  the  thought !  and  who  (hall  fay 
it  is  not  juft  ?    What  mortal  (hall  difclofe 

The  dark  decrees  of  Heaven  ? But  grant,  to  life 

A  longer  date  aflign'd,  another  year 

On  earth  beftow'd;  in  deepeft  (hades  conceal'd 

Its  good  or  ill  remains  ;  no  mortal  hand 

Can  draw  the  veil  which  hides  it  from  thy  view. 
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Hence  then,  ye  airy  dreams  by  fancy  led  ! 
Vain  hopes,  and  vainer  fears — deceive  no  more ! 
In  native  luftre  bright  let  Truth  appear, 
With  her  pure  beams  illume  the  dark  unknown, 
And  fhew  what  man  of  future  days  can  know. 

What  is  Futurity  ? It  is  a  time 

By  Heaven  in  mercy  giv'n,  where  all  may  find 
Their  beft,  their  trueft  good,  the  means,  the  power, 
To  elevate  their  nature,  to  exert 
Each  nobler  faculty,  and  ftill  to  rife 

In  every  virtue. Here  the  beft  may  find 

Improvement :  for  what  mortal  e'er  attain'd 
Perfection's  utmoft  point? — And  here  ev'n  thofe, 
Who  long,  by  vice  and  folly  led  aftray, 
Forfook  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  of  truth, 
May  yet  return,  and  with  new  ardour  feek 
That  long- neglected  good,  which,  though  defpis'd, 
Rejected  once,  may  here  be  yet  attain'd. 

Know  then,  whoe'er  thou  art,  on  whom  high  Heaven 
Another  year  of  life  will  now  beftow, 
That  year  may  lead  thee  to  eternal  peace, 
May  cancel  follies  paft,  redeem  the  time 
In  thoughtlefs  diffipation  once  abus'd, 
Difpel  the  fhades  of  vice,  the  gloom  of  care, 
Call  forth  each  latent  virtue,  and  impart 
New  ftrengthj  new  hopes,  and  joys  which  ne'er  fhallfail. 
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Then  hail,  bright  profpecl  of  the  rifing  year  ! 
The  fchool  of  virtue,  and  the  road  to  blifs ! 


No  more  the  fhades  of  doubt  are  fpread  around  ; 
No  more  ideal  pleafures  deck,  the  fcene 
With  airy  forms  of  good,  which  Fancy's  felf 
Scarce  dares  enjoy;  no  more  by  terror  led 
A  train  of  woes  in  long  fucceffion  rife, 
And  deepen"  horror  o'er  the  time  to  come 
Extends  her  baleful  influence ; — by  the  power 
Of  Truth  fubdued,  at  once  they  difappear, 
And  furer  hopes  and  brighter  views  arife, 
Than  Pleafure  e'er  could  give,  or  Pain  deftroy, 
To  chafe  each  vain  delufion  far  away, 
And  (hew  the  glorious  prize  which  future  days 

May  yet  attain: This,  this  alone  is  fure : 

The  reft,  involv'd  in  dark  uncertainty, 

But  mocks  our  fearch: — But  oh  !  how  bleft  the  path 

( Whate'er  it  be)  which  leads  to  endlefs  reft ! 

Then  let  Affliction  come; — (hall  man  complain 
Of  feeming  ills,  which  Heaven  in  mercy  fends 
To  check  his  vain  purfuits,  exalt  his  views, 
Improve  his  virtues,  and  direcl:  the  foul 
To  feek  that  aid  which  ne'er  can  fail,  that  aid 
Which  all  who  feek  ihall  find  r    Oh !  in  the  hour 
Of  deepeft  horror,  when  the  throbbing  heart, 
Opprefs'd  with  anguilh,  can  fuftain  no  more, 
May  Patience  ftill,  and  Refignation,  come 
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To  cheer  the  gloom ! — not  fuch  as  his  who  boafts 

Superior  powers,  a  mind  above  the  reach 

Of  human  weaknefs,  yet  with  ardour  feeks 

The  frail  fupport  of  tranfitory  praife; — 

Or  his,  who  trembling  at  an  unknown  power, 

Submits  in  filence  to  Omnipotence, 

And  llruggling  checks  the  murmurs  of  his  breaft; — 

But  that  fweet  Peace,  that  heartfelt  Confidence, 

(By  heavenly  hope  and  filial  love  infpir'd, 

In  Truth's  inviolable  word  fecure) 

Which  pain  and  forrow  never  can  deitroy; 

Which  fmile  triumphant  in  the  gloom  of  woe, 

And  own  a  Father's  pow'r,  a  Father's  love 

O'er  all  prefiding. Bleft  in  thoughts  like  thefe 

The  mourner's  heart  ftill  feels  a  fecret  joy, 

Which  pleafure  ne'er  could  yield : — no  murmurs  now 

Difturb  its  peace; — but  every  wifh  refign'd 

To  Wifdom,  Power,  and  Goodnefs  infinite, 

Celeitial  hope  and  comfort  beam  around 

O'er  all  the  profpecl:  of  fucceeding  time, 

And  never-fading  glories  clofe  the  fcene. 

O  Thou,  great  fource  of  every  good !  by  whom 
This  heart  was  taught  to  beat,  thefe  thoughts  to  range 
O'er  the  wide  circuit  of  the  univerfe, 
To  foar  beyond  the  fartheft  bounds  of  time, 
And  pant  for  blifs  which  earth  could  ne'er  beftow;— ■ 
While  worlds  unnumber'd  tremble  at  thy  power, 
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And  hofts  celeftial  own  their  loftieft  ftrain 
Too  weak  to  tell  thy  praife ; — O  how  fhall  man 

E'er  lift  his  voice  to  Thee ! Yet  at  thy  call 

Thy  fervant  comes.     O  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
By  thy  Almighty  power  direct,  fuftain 
My  feeble  efforts ;  and  whate'er  the  lot 
To  me  on  earth  aflign'd,  O  guide  me  ftill, 
By  the  bleft  light  of  thy  eternal  truth. 
Through  every  varied  fcene  of  joy  or  woe; 
Support  my  weaknefs  by  thy  mighty  aid, 
And  lead  my  foul  to  Peace — to  Blifs — to  Thee ! 


ESSAYS. 


ESSAYS. 


SENSIBILITY. 


IT  is  a  common  observation,  that  in  this  world  we 
ftand  more  in  need  of  comforts  than  of  pleafures. 
Pain,  ficknefs,  lofles,  difappointments,  forrows  of  every 
kind,  are  fown  fo  thick  in  the  path  of  life,  that  thofc  who 
have  attempted  to  teach  the  way  to  be  happy,  have  in 
general  beftowed  more  attention  on  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  evil,  than  of  feeking  good ; — nay,  many  have 
gone  fo  far  as  to  recommend  infenfibility  as  the  mofl 
defirable  ftate  of  mind,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  evil 
(or  the  appearance  of  evil)  fo  far  predominates,  that 
the  good,  in  general,  is  not  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
it,  and  that  therefore,  by  lefTening  the  fenfe  of  both, 
we  fhould  be  gainers  on  the  whole,  and  might  pur- 
chafe  conftant  eafe,  and  freedom  from  all  anxiety,  by 
giving  up  pleafures,  which  are  always  uncertain,  and 

often 
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often  lead  to  the  fevereft  fufferings :  and  this,  taking 
all  circumftances  together,  it  has  been  thought  would 
be  a  defirable  change. 

On  the  fame  principle,  much  ferious  advice  has 
been  beftowed  on  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  happy, 
to  teach  them — to  be  moderate  in  their  purfuits  and 
wifhes,  that  they  may  avoid  the  pangs  of  difappoint- 
ment  in  cafe  they  mould  not  fucceed; — to  allay  the 
pleafure  they  might  receive  from  the  enjoyment  of 
every  good  they  poffefs,  by  dwelling  continually  on 
the  thought  of  its  uncertainty; — to  check  the  bed  af- 
fections of  their  hearts,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  pain  they  may  afterwards  occafion ; — in  fhort, 
to  deprive  themfelves  of  the  good  they  might  enjoy, 
from  a  fear  of  the  evil  which  may  follow : — which  is 
fomething  like  advifing  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  con- 
ftantly  fhut,  as  the  moft  certain  way  to  avoid  the  fight 
of  any  difagreeable  object. 

Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  a  Hate  of  afflic- 
tion, are  advifed  to  moderate  their  grief,  by  confider- 
ing,  that  they  knew  beforehand  the  uncertainty  of 
every  good  they  pouefTed; — that  nothing  has  befallen 
them  but  what  is  the  common  lot  of  mankind ; — that 
the  evil  confins  chiefly  in  the  opinion  they  form  of  it; 
•—that  what  is  independent  on  themfelves,    cannot 

realh 
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really  touch  them  but  by  their  own  fault ;  and  their 
concern  cannot  make  things  better  than  they  are. 

Many  other  confiderations  of  the  fame  kind  are 
added,  to  which  probably  no.perfon  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  real  affliction  ever  paid  the  lead  at- 
tention; and  which,  even  if  they  are  allowed  their 
greateft  force,  could  only  filence  complaints,  and  lead 
the  mind  into  a  Hate  of  infenfibility,  but  could  never 
produce  the  fmalleft  degree  of  comfort  or  of  happinefs. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  be  really  the 
way  to  pafs  through  life  with  the  greater!  eafe  and 
fatisfaclion,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  enquire  in  what 
ftate  the  mind  of  man  would  be,  fuppofing  it  really  to 
have  attained  that  infenfibility,  both  as  to  pain  and 
pleafure,  which  has  been  reprefented  as  fo  defirable; — 
I  fpeak  of  a  mind  poffeffed  of  its  full  powers  and  fa- 
culties, and  capable  of  exerting  them ;  for  there  may 
be  fome  who,  from  natural  incapacity,  or  want  of 
education,  are  really  incapable  of  it,  and  can  drudge 
on  through  life  with  fcarce  any  feelings  or  apprehen- 
fions  beyond  the  prefent  moment : — But  if  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  happieft  of  mankind,  then  the  end 
of  the  argument  will  be, 

"  In  happinefs  the  beaft  excels  the  man, 

"  The  worm  excels  the  beaft,  the  clod  the  worm." 

And 
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And  it  fecms  fcarce  poffible  to  fuppofe  any  rational 
creature  (not  under  the  immediate  influence  of  paffion) 
to  be  really  fo  far  convinced  of  this,  as  to  wifli  to  ex- 
change his  fituation  in  the  fcale  of  being  with  the 
beaft  or  the  clod. 

If  then  we  fuppofe  the  mind  in  full  poffeffion  of  its 
powers,  is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  way  to  enjoy 
happinefs,  or  even  peace,  is  by  preventing  their  exer- 
tion ?  If  pofitive  pain  and  pleafure  are  taken  away,  if 
all  the  objects  propofed  to  it  make  no  impreffion,  will 
the  mind  therefore  be  at  cafe  ?  Far  from  it  furely.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wifhes  which 
will  have  no  object  whereon  to  fix ; — it  will  feel  in 
itfelf  powers  and  capacities  for  happinefs :  but  finding 
nothing  to  make  it  happy,  thofe  very  powers  will  make 
it  miferable; — having  no  motive  for  action,  no  object 
to  purfue,  every  rifing  day  will  prefent  a  blank,  which 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  fill  up  with  any  thing  that  can 
give  pleafure;  and  the  wifh  of  every  morning  will  be, 
that  the  day  were  pad,  though  there  be  no  profpefr. 
that  the  next  will  produce  any  thing  more  fatisfactory. 

Could  it  be  poffible  for  any  perfon  really  to  have 
attained  to  fucli  a  ilate  as  this,  inftead  of  finding  it  a 
ftate  of  eafe  and  fatisfaction,  we  mould  fee  him  weary 
of  himfclf  and  all  around  him,  unhappy  with  nothing 

to 
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to  complain  of,  and  without  any  hope  of  being  ever 
otherwife,  becaufe  he  would  have  no  determinate  wim, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  could  promife  him- 
felf  any  enjoyment. 

But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  ftate  like  this  is  not  to 
be  attained  by  any  thinking  perfon ;  and  thofe  who 
place  their  notion  of  happinefs  in  mere  freedom  from 
fuffering,  mud  be  reduced  to  envy  the  happinefs  of  the 
beads  of  the  field ; — for  it  is  not  the  happinefs  of  man. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  from  a  ftate  of  exceiTive  fuffer- 
ing are  fuddenly  relieved,  and  reftored  to  eafe  of  body 
and  mind,  may,  at  the  time,  feel  more  joy  from  that 
eafe  than  they  would  have  felt  from  the  greateft  pofi- 
tive  pleafure;  but  then  that  joy  will  be  tranfient  in- 
deed, fmce  it  arifes  only  from  a  comparifon  of  part 
fufferings,  the  fenfe  of  which  is  quickly  loft;  and  as 
foon  as  the  mind  returns  to  its  natural  ftate,  it  feels 
again  the  want  of  that  enjoyment  for  which  it  was 
formed,  and  becomes  miferable,  not  from  any  pofitive 
fufferings,  but  merely  from  the  want  of  happinefs. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  arguments  which  an- 
fwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  exercife  their  ingenuity, 
may  amufe  themfelves  with  difputing  whether  this  in- 
extinguishable thirft  after  happinefs  be  really  a  defirable 

gift, 
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gift,  and  whether  it  might  not  have  been  happier  for 
man,  to  have  been  formed  without  that  a&ivity  of 
mind  which  prompts  him  continually  to  feek  for  fome 
enjoyment.  But  to  thofe  who  feel  its  force,  it  is  furely 
a  more  important  point  to  enquire  how  it  may  beft  be 
fatisfied ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be  poflible  to  regu- 
late thofe  affections  which  they  cannot  fupprefs,  and, 
by  directing  them  to  proper  objects,  to  find  in  them  a 
fource  of  happinefs,  which,  though  it  can  neither  pre- 
vent fufferings,  nor  take  away  the  fenfe  of  them,  may 
yet  be  felt  at  the  fame  time,  and  ferve  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  them. 

It  muft,  I  believe,  be  allowed,  that  every  man, 
who  reflects  on  his  own  fitdation,  will  find  that  it  has 
its  pleafures  and  its  pains, — unmixed  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  not  being  the  lot  of  this  life,  but  referved  for  a 
future  ftate.  The  happinefs  of  life  muft  then  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  proportion  its  joys  bear  to  its  forrows; 
and  if  what  has  been  before  fuppofed  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  be  juft,  he  will  not  be  found  to  be  the 
happieft  man  who  has  the  feweft  forrows,  but  he  whofe 
joys  overbalance  his  forrows  in  the  greateft  degree. 

This  then  mould  be  our  aim  in  the  purfuit  of  hap- 
pinefs:—  not  to  conquer  the  fenfe  of  fuffering,  for 
that   is  impoflible;  not  to  fupprefs  our  defires  and 

hopes 
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hopes,  for  that  (if  it  were  poffible)  would  only  debafe; 
the  mind,  not  make  it  happy;  but  to  cultivate  every 
faculty  of  the  foul  which  may  prove  a  fource  of  inno- 
cent delight ;  to  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  keep 
the  mind  open  to  a  fenfe  of  pleafure,  inftead  of  fullenly 
rejecting  all,  becaufe  we  cannot  enjoy  exa&ly  what  we 
wifh; — above  all,  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  a  lafting  fund 
of  real  pleafures,  which  may  compenfate  thofe  afflic- 
tions they  cannot  prevent,  and  make  us  not  infenfible, 
but  happy  in  the  midft  of  them. 

It  is  very  certain  that  nothing  can  fully  do  this,  ex- 
cept Religion,  and  the  glorious  profpects  it  offers  to 
our  hopes ;  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  lafting  hap- 
pinefs,  the  only  fource  of  never-failing  comfort.  While 
our  beft  affections  are  fixed  on  any  thing  in  this  world, 
they  muft  always  give  us  pain,  becaufe  they  will  find 
nothing  which  can  fully  fatisfy  them ;  but  when  once 
they  are  fixed  on  Infinite  Perfection,  as  their  ultimate 
object,  the  fubordinate  exercifes  of  them  will  furnifh 
many  fources  of  pleafure  and  advantage,  and  mould 
be  cultivated  both  with  a  view  to  prefent  and  futurs 
happinefs. 

It  feems  ftrange  to  obferve,  that  there  are  few,  if 

any,  in  the  world,  who  enjoy  all  the  bleffings  which 

are  beftowed  upon  them,  and  make  their  fituation  in 

F  life 
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life  as  happy  as  it  might  be.  Wherever  the  felfifh 
paflions  are  indulged  to  excefs,  this  mull  always  be  the 
confequence ;  for  none  can  be  happy  while  they  make 
others  miferable. 

Whoever  is  poflefTed  of  any  degree  of  power,  from 
the  greateft  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  mafter  of 
the  meaneft  cottage,  mull  depend  for  his  happinefs  on 
thofe  over  whom  that  power  is  exercifed;  and  whether 
he  will  or  no,  mull  mare  in  the  fufferings  which  he 
infliiSts,  and  feel  the  want  of  that  fatisfaclion  which  he 
might  have  received  from  a  different  employment  of 
his  power. 

The  truth  of  this  obfcrvation  has  been  experienced 
by  all  who  ever  endeavoured  to  purchafe  their  own 
happinefs  at  the  expence  of  that  of  others.  But  even 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  where  the  intentions  are 
good,  and  the  pleafures  of  life  are  not  embittered  by 
the  fenfe  of  guilt,  it  often  happens  that  difappoint- 
ments  bring  on  difguft;  the  pleafures  which  were  ex- 
pected are  not  found ;  and  therefore  thofe  which  might 
be  found,  are  undervalued; — the  mind  is  diflatisfied, 
and  feeks  for  reafons  to  juflify  itfelf  for  being  fo ;  and 
when  forrows  are  fought  for,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
them. 

Such 
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Such  a  difpofition  can  poifon  every  pleafure,  and 
add  numberlefs  imaginary  evils  to  thofe  which  muft 
inevitably  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  life.  By  degrees 
the  activity  of  the  foul  is  loft;  every  forrow  appears 
infupportable ;  every  difficulty  unconquerable ;  no  ob- 
ject is  thought  worth  purfuing;  and  life  itfelf  becomes 
a  burden. 

To  guard  againft  the  fatal  effects  which  difappoint- 
ments  are  apt  to  have  upon  the  mind,  is  a  point  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  towards  pairing  through  life  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  comfort  and  fatisfaction ;  for 
difappointments,  more  or  lefs,  muft  be  the  lot  of  all. 

At  the  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  when  the  ima- 
gination is  active,  the  affections  warm,  and  the  heart 
a  ftranger  to  deceit,  and  confequently  to  fufpicion,  what 
delightful  dreams  of  happinefs  are  formed !  Whatever 
may  be  the  object  in  which  that  happinefs  is  fuppofed 
to  confift,  that  object  is  purfued  with  ardour; — the 
gay  and  thoughtlefs  feek  for  it  in  diffipation  and  amufe- 
ment;  the  ambitious,  in  power,  fame,  and  honours; 
the  affectionate,  in  love  and  friendfhip :  but  how  few 
are  there  who  find  in  any  of  thefe  objects  that  happi- 
nefs which  they  expected ! 

F  a  Pleafure, 
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Pleafure,  fame,  &c.  even  when  they  are  in  any 
degree  obtained,  ftill  leave  a  void  in  the  foul,  which 
continually  reminds  the  pofleflor,  that  this  is  not  the 
happinefs  for  which  he  was  formed ;  and  even  the  beft 
affections  are  liable  to  numberlefs  difappointments,  and 
often  productive  of  the  fevered  pangs. 

The  unfufpecting  heart  forms  attachments,  before 
reafon  is  capable  of  judging  whether  the  objects  of  them 
are  fuch  as  are  qualified  to  make  it  happy ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  the  fatal  truth  is  not  difcovered  till  the 
affections  are  engaged  too  far  to  be  recalled,  and  then 
the  difappointment  mud  prove  a  lafting  forrow. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  enumerate  the  difappoint- 
ments which  generally  attend  on  the  purfuits  of  youth  $ 
and  indeed  the  profpect  is  too  painful  to  dwell  upon : 
the  intention  of  mentioning  them  is  only  to  guard 
againft  the  effects  they  may  produce. 

The  imagination  has  painted  an  object,  which  per- 
haps is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world;  that  object  has 
been  purfued  in  vain:  but  fhall  we  therefore  conclude, 
that  no  object  is  worth  purfuing,  and  fink  into  a  liftlefs, 
inactive  ftate,  in  which  we  mud  grow  weary  of  our- 
felves,  and  all  the  world  ? 

The 
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The  young  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the  affections 
of  their  hearts  will  prove  the  fource  of  nothing  but 
pleafure ; — thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  life,  are 
much  too  apt  to  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.  The 
error  of  the  firft,  even  taking  it  in  the  worfl  light,  is 
produ£tive  of  fome  pleafure  as  well  as  pain;  that  of 
the  laft  ferves  only  to  throw  a  damp  over  every  plea- 
fure, and  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  pain.  It 
leads  indeed  to  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  fmce  it 
tends  to  make  felf  the  only  object;  and  the  heart 
which  is  merely  felfifh  mull  ever  be  incapable  of  virtue 
and  of  happinefs,  and  a  ftranger  to  all  the  joys  of  af- 
fection and  benevolence;  without  which  the  happiefl 
ftate  in  this  world  muft  be  infipid,  and  which  may 
prove  the  fource  of  many  pleafures,  even  in  the  midft 
of  the  fevereft  afflictions. 

In  every  Mate  of  life,  in  fpite  of  every  difappoint- 
ment,  thcfe  mould  mil  be  cherifhed  and  encouraged; 
for  though  they  may  not  always  bellow  fuch  pleafures 
as  the  romantic  imaginations  of  youth  had  painted,  yet 
they  will  mil  bellow  fuch  as  can  be  found  in  nothing 
elfe  in  this  world ;  and  indeed  they  are  neceffary,  in 
order  to  give  a  relilhto  every- enjoyment. 

I  mention  an  affe&ionate  and  a  benevolent  difpofi- 

tion  together,  becaufe  I  believe,  when  they  are  genuine, 

F  3  they 
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they  never  can  be  feparated ;  and,  perhaps,  the  difap- 
pointments  fo  often  complained  of  may  fometimes  be 
occafioned  by  a  miftake  upon  this  fubjecf ;  for  there  is 
a  felfiih  attachment,  which  often  ufurps  the  name 
of  friendship,  though  it  is  indeed  fomething  totally  dif- 
ferent. It  is  an  attachment  like  that  which  a  mufician 
feels  for  his  inftrument,  or  a  virtuofo  for  his  pictures 
and  his  ftatues ; — the  affeclion  is  not  fixed  on  the  ob- 
ject itfelf,  but  merely  on  the  pleafure  received  from  it. 
Such  an  attachment  as  this  is  liable  to  numberlefs 
little  jealouiies  and  uneafmefles ; — the  {mallei!  doubt 
is  fufficient  to  awaken  its  fears ;  the  moil  trifling- 
error  excites  its  refentment,  and  that  refentment  is 
immediately  exprefled  by  complaints,  and  often  by 
upbraidings. 

True  friendfhip  is  not  indeed  lefs  quick-fightcd;  it 
watches  with  a  tender  and  anxious  folicitude  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  object  which  it 
loves;  it  is  a  kind  of  microfcope  which  difcovers  every 
fpeck;  but  then  the  ciifcovery  does  not  excite  anger  and 
refentment,  mil  lefs  could  it  lead  to  unkindnefs  and 
upbraidings : — it  infpires  a  concern  like  that  which  we 
feel  for  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  and  pro- 
duces an  carneft  deiire  and  iincere  endeavour  to  remove 
them. 

With 
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With  fuch  a  friend,  the  heart  may  appear  juft  as  it 
is,  and  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  an  unbounded  confidence; 
— but  with  thofe  whofe  affection  is  founded  on  a  regard 
to  themfelves,  every  word  and  action  muft  be  weighed, 
and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  muft  throw  a  reftraint 
over  every  converfation. 

The  real  friend  will  be  difpofed  to  love  all  thofe 
who  are  any  way  connedted  with  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection; he  will  be  fincerely  interefted  for  their  welfare, 
and  will  wiih  to  gain  their  affection,  and  promote  their 
happinefs. 

The  felfifh  will  view  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  con- 
tinually apprehenfive  that  they  may  rob  him  of  fome 
part  of  a  treafure  which  he  would  wifh  to  engrofs. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  carry  on  the  contrail  much 
farther ;  for  indeed  it  might  be  fhewn  in  almoft  every 
inftance.  But  what  has  been  faid  may  be  fufhcient  to 
(hew  how  very  wide  is  the  difference  between  that  fort 
of  attachment  of  which  a  felfifh.  heart  is  capable,  and 
that  which  alone  defervcs  the  name  of  real  friendmip; 
though  it  is  often  too  indifcriminately  given  to  both : 
the  one  is  an  enemy  to  general  benevolence;  the  other 
flows  from  the  fame  fource,  and  belongs  to  the  fame 
character. 

Such 
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Such  a  difpofition,  it  muft  be  allowed,  may  prove 
the  fource  of  many  pleafures;  but  it  may  be  objected, 
that  it  will  prove  the  fource  of  many  forrows  alfo :  and 
indeed,  in  this  imperfect  ftate,  this  truth  is  too  certain 
to  be  difputed.  But  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  on  the 
whole  it  affords  more  joys  than  forrows,  that  will  be 
fufficient  to  the  prefent  purpofe ;  if  it  be  allowed  that 
the  happinefs  of  man  muft  confift  in  pofitive  enjoyment,  ' 
not  in  mere  freedom  from  fuffering. 

And  furely  much  more  than  this  might  eafily  be 
proved,  fince  it  not  only  can  afford  pleafures  of  the 
moft  exalted  kind,  and  give  new  relifh  to  every  other 
pleafure;  but  even  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  painful 
fufferings  it  ever  occafioned,  it  can  at  the  fame  time 
infpire  a  fecret  fatisfaclion,  of  which  thofe  who  never 
felt  it  can  hardly  form  any  idea. 

With  fuch  a  difpofition,  power  and  riches  may  be  real 
bleflings ;  fince  they  furnifh  frequent  opportunities  of 
bellowing  happinefs,  and  confequently  of  enjoying  it  in 
the  higheft  degree.  But  even  without  thefe  advantages, 
the  truly  benevolent,  in  whatever  iituation  in  life  they 
may  be  placed,  will  find  numbcrlefs  fources  of  pleafure 
and  delight,  which  to  others  muft  be  for  ever  unknown. 
All  the  happinefs  they  fee,  becomes  in  fome  fort  their 
own :  and  even,  under  the  preffure  of  the  greater!  afflic- 
tions, 
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tions,  they  can  rejoice  at  the  good  which  others  enjoy; 
and  far  from  repining  at  the  comparifon,  they  find  in 
the  thought  of  it  a  pleafure  and  fatisfaction,  to  which 
no  fuffering  of  their  own  can  render  them  infenfible; 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  prove  a  powerful  cordial 
to  help  them  to  fupport  thofe  fufFerings. 

Even  the  face  of  inanimate  nature  fills  them  with 
a  fatisfaction  which  the  infenfible  can  never  know, 
while  they  are  warmed  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good,  and  joy  at  the  thought  that  their  fellow- 
creatures  (hare  thofe  bleffings  with  them.  They  may 
even  experience  fomething  like  the  pleafure  of  beftow- 
ing  happinefs,  while  they  rejoice  in  all  that  is  be- 
ftowed,  and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  they  would  beftow 
it  if  they  could. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  they  muft  fhare  in  the  forrows 
of  others,  as  well  as  in  their  joys ;  but  then  this  may 
often  lead  to  the  heavenly  pleafure  of  relieving  them, 
if  not  as  fully  as  they  could  wifh,  yet  at  leaft  in  fome 
degree;  for  true  benevolence  can  difcover  numberlefs 
methods  of  relieving  diftrefs,  which  would  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  carelefs  and  infenfible.  When  relief  is  not 
in  their  power,  fome  expreffions  of  kindnefs,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  defire  to  give  comfort  and  afMance, 
may  at  leaft  contribute  to  foothe  the  wounded  mind, 

and 
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and  they  may  ftlll  enjoy  the  pleafure  which  attends  on 
every  endeavour  to  do  good,  even  on  the  unfuccefsful ; 
and  when  they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this,  and 
can  only  offer  up  a  fecret  prayer  for  thofe  whofe  fuffer- 
ings  they  cannot  alleviate,  even  this  will  be  attended 
with  a  heartfelt  fatisfa&ion,  more  than  fufficient  to 
fupprefs  every  wifh  that  they  could  behold  the  forrows 
of  others  with  indifference,  if  it  were  poflible  that  fuch 
a  wi<h  could  ever  aiife  in  a  truly  benevolent  heart. 

Such  a  cil^ofition  will  be  a  powerful  prefervativ* 
againft  that  wearinefs  of  mind,  which  is  fo  often  an 
attendant  on  whr;  is  generally  eftesmed  a  happy  fitua- 
tion  in  this  world. 

Thofe  who  are  freed  from  cares  and  anxieties,  who 
are  furroumted  by  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
whofe  pleafures  prefent  themfeives  without  being 
fought  for,  are  often  unhappy  in  the  midft  of  all, 
merely  bscaufe  that  activity  of  mind,  in  the  proper 
cxercife  of  which  our  happinefs  confifts,  has  in  them 
no  object  on  which  it  may  be  employed.  But  when 
the  heart  is  nnccrcly  and  affectionately  inttrefted  for 
the  good  of  others,  a  new  fcer.e  of  action  is  continu- 
ally open,  every  moment  may  be  employed  in  fome 
pleafing  and  ufeful  purfuit.  New  opportunities  of 
doing  good  are  continually  prcfenting  themfelves ;  new 

icheme* 
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fchemes  are  formed  and  ardently  purfued;  and  even 
when  they  do  not  fucceed,  though  the  difappointment 
may  give  pain,  yet  the  pleafure  of  felf-approbation  will 
remain  j  and  the  purfuit  will  be  remembered  with  fatis- 
faction.  The  next  opportunity  which  offers  itfelf  will 
be  readily  embraced,  and  will  furnifh  a  frefh  fupply  of 
pleasures ;  fuch  pleafures  as  are  fecure  from  that  wea- 
rineis  and  difguft,  which  fooner  or  later  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  all  fuch  enjoyments  as  tend  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  felfifh  paffions  and  inclinations,  and  which  always 
attend  on  an  inactive  ftate  of  mind,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  may  proceed;  whether  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  fatiety  or  difappointment,  of  profperity  or  defpair. 

Even  in  the  moft  trifling  fcenes  of  common  life, 
the  truly  benevolent  may  find  many  pleafures,  which 
would  pafs  unnoticed  by  others ;  and  in  a  converfation, 
which  to  the  thoughtlefs  and  inattentive  would  afford 
only  a  trifling  amufement,  or  perhaps  no  amufement 
at  all,  they  may  find  many  fubjects  for  pleafing  and 
ufeful  reflections,  which  may  conduce  both  to  their 
happinefs  and  advantage;  and  that  not  only  by  being 
continually  upon  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  others,  even  in  the  moft  trifling  inftances, 
(which  alone  would  afford  a  conflant  fource  of  plea- 
fure) but  alfo  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  they 
can  obfervein  others. 

If 
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If  any  a&ion  is  related,  or  any  exprefllon  dropped, 
which  indicates  true  goodnefs  of  heart,  they  will  be 
heard  with  fatisfadtion ;  the  mod  trifling  inftance  of 
kindnefs  and  attention  will  be  received  with  a  fort  of 
pleafure  of  which  the  felfifh  can  form  no  idea.  Every 
appearance  or  defcription  of  innocent  happinefs  will  be 
enjoyed,  every  expreflion  of  real  friendfhip  and  affection 
will  be  felt,  even  though  they  are  not  the  objects  of  it. 

In  fhort,  all  the  happinefs,  and  all  the  virtues  of 
others,  are  fources  of  delight  to  them;  and  it  is  a 
pleafing,  as  well  as  ufeful  exercife  to  the  mind,  to  be 
employed,  when  engaged  in  fociety,  in  feeking  out  for 
thefe ; — to  trace  to  their  fpring  the  little  exprelTions  of 
benevolence  which  often  pafs  unnoticed; — to  difcover 
real  merit,  through  the  veil  which  humility  and  modefty 
throw  over  it ; — to  admire  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  even 
in  the  meaneft  fituation  in  life,  or  when  it  exerts  itfelf 
upon  occafions  fuppofed  to  be  trifling,  and  therefore,  in 
general,  but  little  attended  to. 

In  thefe  and  in  numberlefs  inftauces  of  the  fame 
kind,  much  real  pleafure  might  be  found,  which  is  too 
generally  overlooked,  and  which  might  prove  the  fource 
of  many  advantages,  both  to  ourfelves  and  others ;  for 
thofe  who  really  enjoy  the  good  of  others,  will  certainly 
wifh  and  endeavour  to  promote  it.     And  by  fuch 

exercifes 
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exercifes  as  thefe,  the  beft  affections  of  the  heart  are 
continually  called  forth  to  action,  and  the  pleafures 
which  they  afford  may  be  enjoyed  and  improved  in 
every  different  fituation  in  life;  for  thefe  are  pleafures, 
which,  more  or  lefs,  are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  thefe,  the  rich  and  profperous  may  find  that 
fatisfaction  which  they  have  fought  in  vain  in  felfifh 
gratifications;  and  the  afflicted  may  yet  enjoy  that 
happinefs  which  they  are  too  apt  to  imagine  is  entirely 
loft : — but  the  felfifh  heart  can  neither  enjoy  profperity, 
nor  fupport  affliction ;  it  will  be  weary  and  diffatisfied 
in  the  iirft,  and  totally  dejected  in  the  lair. 

In  order  to  adminifter  confolation  to  the  afflicted, 
the  ufual  methods  are,  either  to  endeavour  to  leffen 
their  fenfe  of  the  evil,  by  fhewing  them  that  it  is  not 
really  fo  great  as  they  imagine;  or  by  comparing  it 
with  greater  evils  endured  by  others ;  or  elfe  to  drive 
it  from  the  thought  by  the  hurry  of  difhpation  and 
amufement. 

The  nrft  of  thefe  methods  may  ferve  to  difplay  the 
talents  of  the  perfon  who  undertakes  it;  and  perhaps 
fuch  arguments  may  fometimes  prevail  upon  vanity  to 
alTume  an  appearance  of  fortitude.  But  how  can  he, 
whole  heart  feels  the  pangs  of  real  affliction,  be  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  by  argument  that  he  does  not  feel  it  ?  or  what 
relief  can  it  give  to  his  fufferings,  to  be  told  that  ano- 
ther fuffers  more  ?  Nor  can  diifipaticn  and  amufement 
afford  a  more  efficacious  remedy,  fince  in  thefe  the 
heart  has  nothing  to  do: — in  the  midft  of  the  gayeft 
fcenes,  and  furrounded  by  all  that  the  world  calls  plea- 
fure,  it  will  fhrink  into  itfclf,  and  feel  its  own  bitter- 
nefs  with  redoubled  force. 

It  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  take  from  the  wretched 
the  fenfe  of  fuffering;  pain  and  grief  muft  be  felt;  they 
can  neither  be  fubdued  by  argument,  nor  loft  in  diffi- 
pation ;  and  while  they  remain,  it  is  impoilible  to  en- 
joy that  eafe  which  by  fome  is  reprefented  as  the 
greateft  good  of  man — they  mud:  exclude  it: — But 
muft  they  therefore  exclude  all  pofitive  happinefs? 
furely  no.  The  wounded  heart  may  ftill  be  open  to 
enjoyment,  and  here  it  muft  feek  for  confolation;  it 
cannot  indeed  be  infenfible  of  pain,  but  it  may  yet  be 
fenfible  of  pleafure.  And  happy  indeed  are  they  who 
have  acquired  a  relifh  for  fuch  pleafurcs,  as  pain  and 
forrow  cannot  take  away;  fince  thefe,  fooner  or  later, 
muft  be  the  lot  of  all. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  pleafurcs  of  affection  and  bene- 
volence; they  enlarge  the  heart,  they  prevent  it  from 
dwelling  on  its  own  forrows,  and  teach  it  to  feek  for 

happinefs 
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happinefs  in  the  good  of  others;  and  thofe  who  in 
their  happieft  days  were  accuftomed  to  do  this,  will 
not  become  infentible  to  fuch  pleafures,  becaufe  the/ 
are  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  fuffering. 

Every  inftarioe  of  kindnefs,  every  friendly  endeavour 
to  give  eafe  and  comfort,  will  ftiil  rejoice  the  heart; 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  ethers  virtuous  and  happy,  may 
ftill  be  felt ;  the  earneft  defire  to  make  them  fo,  may 
ftill  be  cherifhed;  and  that  defire  is  in  itfelf  a  pleafing 
fenfation.  The  endeavour  which  it  excites  affords 
ftill  higher  pleafure ;  and  when  that  endeavour  is  bleffed 
with  fuccefs,  the  benevolent  heart  will  feel  a  real  joy, 
to  which  its  own  fufferings  cannot  render  it  infenfible. 

By  every  fuch  exertion,  the  mind  will  gain  new 
ftrength,  and  enjoy  new  pleafure ;  its  native  vigour, 
which  forrow  had  deprefied,  and  which  no  interefted 
views  could  have  called  forth  to  action,  will  be  reftored 
by  benevolence  ; — the  wounded  heart  may  feel  the 
delight  of  felf- approbation; — in  fhort,  the  afflicted 
may  enjoy  the  beft  pleafures  of  the  happy. 

But  after  all  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  all  our  pleafures, 
in  this  imperfect  ftate,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  refined 
and  exalted  kind,  are  liable  to  numberlefs  forrows  and 
difappointments.  Friends  may  be  removed  by  abfence, 

or 
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or  by  death ;  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  thofe  we 
love,  may  wound  the  heart;  affection  may  be  repaid 
with  unkindnefs,  and  benefits  with  ingratitude;  the 
mod  earned  endeavour  to  relieve  the  didrefled,  may 
prove  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  fmcered  defire  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  others,  may  mifs  its  aim :  in  fliort, 
every  purfuit  in  this  world  may  end  in  difappointment. 
And  this  thought  might  indeed  be  fufficient  to  check 
the  ardour  of  the  mind,  and  difcourage  the  belt  endea- 
vours, had  we  not  a  never-failing  refource  in  that  aflift- 
ance  and  fupport  which  Religion  offers. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  fecure  to  himfelf 
a  Happinefs  of  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  deprive 
him; — a  Hope,  which  is  not  liable  to  difappointment; 
— a  Friend,  who  never  will  forfake  him,  and  who  will 
be  always  willing  and  able  to  aiTift  him. 

Thofe  who  are  placed  in  a  happy  fituation  in  this 
world,  if  at  the  fame  time  they  can  rejoice  in  fuch 
thoughts  as  thefe,  may  enjoy  the  good  which  they 
poffefs.  Every  blefling  bedowed  upon  them  will  fill 
their  hearts  with  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  from  whom 
it  comes ;  and  thefe  fentiments  will  add  new  relim  to 
every  pleafure,  and  make  them  become  real  and  lading 
advantages,  means  to  promote  their  eternal  felicity, 
not  hindrances  to  flop  them  in  their  way,  as,  by  the 
perverfe  ufe  of  them,  they  too  often  are. 
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Prompted  by  the  fame  love  and  gratitude,  they  will 
indeed  rejoice  in  giving  the  beft.  proof  of  them,  by  an 
earneft  endeavour  to  do  good  to  others;  and  in  this 
aim  they  cannot  be  difappointed,  though  they  fhould 
prove  unfuccefsful ;  for  the  honeft  endeavour  they  may 
be  certain  will  be  accepted. 

The  fear  of  lofing  the  bleffings  they  poffefs,  will  not 
deprive  them  of  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  them;  for 
they  remember  in  whofe  hands  they  are;  they  know 
they  mail  enjoy  them  as  long  as  is  really  beft  for  them; 
and  that  if  all  elfe  were  taken  from  them,  they  are  fe- 
cure  of  an  unfailing  refource,  an  Almighty  Comforter. 

They  confider  their  belt  enjoyments  as  independent 
on  this  world ;  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip  and  benevo- 
lence, though  here  allayed  by  difappointment,  and  in- 
terrupted by  death,  they  hope  will  be  renewed  hereafter, 
and  enjoyed,  pure  and  unmixed,  through  eternity. 

The  love  and  gratitude  they  feel,  the  delight  they 
take  in  every  means  of  expreffing  them,  will  conftitute 
a  part  of  their  happinefs  hereafter. 

The   heavenly    contemplations   which  exalt   their 

minds,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  formed  for 

higher  enjoyments  than  this  world  affords,  will  raife 

G  their 
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their  hopes  to  that  ftate  where  alone  they  can  find 
objects  fuited  to  them. 

And  thus  every  blefling  bellowed  upon  them  will  be 
fo  received,  that  it  will  be  truly  enjoyed  here,  and  will 
prove  a  fource  of  real  and  lafting  happinefs :  and  the 
prefent  good  will  neither  be  allayed  by  anxiety,  nor  fuc- 
ceeded  by  wearinefs  and  difguft.  While  it  remains,  it 
will  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmoft;  and  when  it  is  taken 
away,  it  will  not  be  immoderately  regretted,  fince  that 
to  which  it  owed  its  greater!:  relifh  will  ftill  remain,  and 
prove  a  fource  of  happinefs  in  the  days  of  affliction  and 
difappointment,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  profperity  and 
fuccefs. 

It  is  very  certain  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  either 
amongft  the  afflicted,  or  amongft  the  happy,  who  enjoy 
to  the  utmoft  all  the  blefflngs  which  are  bellowed  upon 
them.  Thofe  who  take  a  view  of  their  own  fituation 
in  life,  with  a  fincere  defire  to  make  the  bed:  of  it,  will 
probably  find  much  more  happinefs  within  their  power, 
than  in  the  moments  of  uneafinefs  and  difcontent  they 
are  apt  to  imagine.  This  obfervation  is  generally 
true,  even  of  the  greateft  fufferers. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  this  were  not  the  cafe,   for 
it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  poflible  that  all  earthly  com- 
forts 
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forts  may  be  taken  away : — A  perfon  who  has  long 
been  flruggling  againfl  the  feverefl  afflictions  of  body 
and  of  mind,  may  have  met  with  nothing  but  difap- 
pointments;  and  in  the  midfl  of  all,  he  may  not  find 
a  friend  to  affifl  and  fupport  him,  or  to  bellow  that 
tender  foothing  confolation,  which  can  almoft  convert 
afflictions  into  pleafures ;  or,  what  is  flill  more  painful, 
the  friend  from  whom  he  expected  this  may  change, 
and  embitter  thole  fufferings  he  mould  alleviate;  the 
endeavours  to  do  good  which  benevolence  infpires, 
may  prove  unluccefsful ;  in  a  word,  all  in  this  world 
may  fail. 

This  is  indeed  a  cafe  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with; 
but  as  it  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  poffible,  let  us  take 
things  in  the  worfl  light  imaginable,  and  then  confider 
the  happinefs  which  yet  remains  to  balance  thefe  afflic- 
tions, in  the  heavenly  comforts  which  religion  offers. 

The  mod  unhappy  may  yet  find  a  Friend  to  whom 
they  may  freely  unbofom  all  their  forrows  with  the 
fulleffc  confidence,  and  reft  fecure  of  finding  that  confo- 
lation which  is  really  belt  for  them,  fince  He  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  bellow  it : — this  is  a  happinefs  of 
which  none  but  themfelves  can  ever  deprive  them. 
Though  flighted  and  neglected,  perhaps  oppreffed  and 
injured  by  the  world,  yet  are  they  certain  that  He 
G  2  regards 
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regards  their  fufferings,    He  hears  their  prayers,   and 
will  reward  their  patience. 

When  they  confider  that  all  events  are  at  his  difpofal, 
and  thefe  fufferings  are  permitted  for  their  greater  good, 
their  fubmiflion,  inftcad  of  being  full  of  terror  and  an- 
xiety, will  be  an  act  of  love  and  confidence ; — even  the 
wifh  that  they  could  choofe  their  own  lot,  will  be  fup- 
prefled;  and  they  will  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
Infinite  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  will  do  it  for  them. 

When  they  remember,  that  all  afflictions  are  trials, 
and  that  by  bearing  them  as  they  ought,  they  may  belt 
exprefs  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  fecure  his  favour 
end  protection, — the  activity  of  their  minds  will  be 
again  awakened,  and  their  utmoft.  efforts  again  exerted, 
with  a  pleafure  and  fatisfaction  which  can  attend  on 
no  other  purfuit,  fince  all  but  this  are  liable  to  clifap- 
pointment.  Here  the  intention,  not  the  fuccefs,  will  be 
conlidered :  and  the  lincere  wifh,  when  nothing  more 
is  in  their  power,  will  be  accepted. 

If  we  are  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  a  friend,  every 
difficulty  becomes  a  fource  of  pleafure;  we  exert  our- 
felves  with  delight  in  finding  means  to  conquer  it ;  we 
even  enjoy  any  fuffering  which  can  procure  his  advan- 
tage, or  exprefs  our  affection. 

A  fatis- 
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A  fatisfaciion  of  the  fame  kind  may  continually  be 
enjoyed  by  the  afflicted.  It  is  true,  their  fufferings  can 
bring  no  advantage  to  their  Creator  ;  his  happinefs  can 
receive  no  addition  from  the  feeble  efforts  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  yet  ftill,  to  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
there  is  a  pleafure  in  exerting  every  effort  to  exprefs 
thofe  fentiments,  in  doing  or  fuffering  any  thing  which 
may  conduce  to  that  end.  In  this  view,  afflictions  may 
be  received  with  real  fa'cisfaction,  fince  they  afford  con- 
tinual opportunities  of  expreffing  our  readinefs  to  con- 
form to  his  will,  even  when  it  is  mofl  contrary  to  our 
own;  and  this  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  love  and  confi- 
dence we  are  able  to  give;  and  therefore,  to  the  heart 
which  truly  feels  them,  muft  be  attended  with  a  fatis- 
faclion fuch  as  pleafure  cannot  beftow. 

When  we  read  the  hiftories  of  thofe  who  have  volun- 
tarily undergone  the  moft  painful  fufferings,  rather  than 
tranfgrefs  their  duty,  we  admire  their  virtues,  and  efteem 
them  happy.  Thofe  who  receive  as  they  ought  the 
trials  which  are  fent  them,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
follow  their  examples,  and  may,  in  a  great  degree,  enjoy 
the  fame  happinefs;  their  aims,  their  wifhes,  are  the 
fame ;  like  them,  they  blefs  him  who  permits  the  trial; 
they  wrould  deteft  the  thought  of  efcaping  from  it,  by 
being  guilty  of  the  fmalleft  crime :  they  rejoice  in  fuf- 
fering for  his  fake,  and  depend,  with  entire  confidence, 
on  his  amilance  and  fupport.  If 
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If  at  any  time  the  affliction  feems  too  fevere  to  be 
fupported,  and  nature  almoft  finks  under  the  trial,  let 
them  anticipate  the  future  time,  and  think,  with  what 
fentiments  they  mall  look  back  upon  it ; — think,  if  they 
can,  what  joy  it  will  afford  them  to  reflet,  that  no  fuf- 
ferings  could  ever  fhake  their  refolution ;  that  their  love 
to  their  Almighty  Father,  and  defire  to  be  conformable 
to  his  will,  have  been  ftill  the  ruling  principles  of  their 
hearts,  even  in  the  midft  of  the  fevereft  trials  ;  that  their 
afflictions  have  not  made  them  neglect  their  duty  to 
Him,  or  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  that  their  belt  en- 
deavours have  been  ftill  exerted,  and  their  entire  con- 
fidence ever  placed  in  Him. 

Then  let  them  look  farther  ftill,  and  think  of  the 
time  when  all  earthly  joys  and  forrows  will  be  for  ever 
pafTed  away,  and  nothing  of  them  will  remain  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  received ;  let  them 
think  of  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  have  been  "  made 
"  perfect  through  fufferings,"  and  who  will  then  look 
forward  to  an  eternity  of  blifs. 

Will  they  then  wifh  that  they  had  fuffered  lefs  ?  Or 
who  would  wifh  it  now,  if  fuch  are  the  bleffed  fruits  of 
fufferings  ?  And  it  depends  on  ourfelves  to  make  them 
fo :  for  the  affiftance  of  Him  who  alone  can  fupport  our 
weaknefs,  will  never  be  wanting  to  thofe  who  feek  it. 

Such 
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Such  reflexions,  fuch  hopes,  as  thefe,  can  furely 
afford  pleafures  more  than  fufficient  to  overbalance  any 
afflictions  to  which  we  may  be  liable  in  this  world : — 
And  thefe  are  pleafures  which  the  greateft  fufferer  may 
feel,  and  in  which  the  moft  unhappy  may  rejoice. 

To  conclude : — Religion  cannot  prevent  loffes  and 
difappointments,  pains  and  forrows ;  for  to  thefe,  in 
this  imperfect  ftate,  we  muft  be  liable;  nor  does  it 
require  us  to  be  infenfible  to  them,  for  that  would  be 
impoffible ;  but  in  the  midrt  of  all,  and  even  when  all 
earthly  pleafures  fail,  it  commands — it  inftructs — it 
enables  us  to  be  happy. 


[    89    ] 
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IN  the  midft  of  a  cheerful  and  animated  converfation, 
the  attention  of  a  large  company  was  fuddenly  called 
off  by  the  tolling  of  a  neighbouring  bell,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  funeral  paffing  by  the  windows.  An 
enquiry  was  made  whofe  it  was  ?  with  that  fort  of  in- 
dolent curiofity  which  is  fometimes  excited  by  things 
fuppofed  to  be  no  way  interefting,  and  which  hardly 
attends  to  the  anfwer; — but  a  gloom  was  fpread  over 
every  countenance,  when  it  was  known  to  be  the  fune- 
ral of  the  young  and  beautiful  L^etitia,  who  had 
lately  been  the  ornament  of  every  afTembly  in  which 
fhe  appeared,  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  the 
delight  of  all  who  knew  her  intimately. 

As  feveral  in  the  company  had  been  acquainted 
with  LiETiTiA,  the  converfation  naturally  turned 
upon  her  character.  The  thought  of  youth  and  beauty 
thus  nipped  in  their  bloom,  imprefTes  an  aweful  yet 
tender  melancholy  in  the  minds  even  of  indifferent 

perfons, 
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perfons,  which  difpofes  them  to  ferious  thoughts,  and 
makes  them  anxious  to  know  particulars;  and  the 
accounts  now  given  of  her  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  who  were  prefent. 

LjSetitia  had  juft  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  her 
perfon  was  uncommonly  beautiful,  animated  by  all  the 
vivacity  which  is  natural  to  that  age,  and  all  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  molt  amiable  character.  Her  youthful  fpi- 
rits  had  never  been  damped  by  ill  health,  nor  checked 
by  unkindnefs  and  feverity;  her  tender  parents,  far 
from  reftraining  her  pleafures,  had  only  endeavoured 
to  fecure  them  by  innocence,  improve  them  by  virtue, 
and  exalt  them  by  religion. 

The  peace  and  joy  of  her  heart  difFufed  a  charm  on 
every  object  which  furrounded  her ;  and  every  employ- 
ment in  which  (lie  was  engaged,  afforded  her  new 
pleafures; — fhe  purfued  her  ftudies,  and  enjoyed  her 
amufements,  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  alacrity; — every 
kindnefs  (he  received  filled  her  heart  with  gratitude, 
and  all  (lie  could  beftow  was  felt  by  her  with  that  inno- 
cent exultation  which  true  benevolence  infpires,  and  in 
which  vanity  claims  no  part. 

In  the  fullnefs  of  her  heart  me  might  have  related 
fome  inftance  of  diftrefs  which  (he  had  relieved,  with 

the 
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the  fame  fentiments  with  which  fhe  related  any  other 
circumftance  that  afforded  her  the  greateft  pleafure ;  for 
it  never  entered  her  thoughts  to  admire  herfelf  for  fuch 
things,  or  talk  of  them  as  if  fhe  was  furprifed  at  her- 
felf for  doing  them.  They  appeared  to  her  fo  natural, 
that  fhe  imagined  every  one  would  have  done  the  like, 
and  only  thought  herfelf  more  fortunate  than  others, 
when  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  for  indulging  her 
inclination. 

From  the  fame  principle  proceeded  her  endeavours 
to  pleafe  in  fociety.  'She  wifhed  to  make  all  as  happy 
as  fhe  could ;  fhe  wifhed  to  deferve  and  gain  affection; 
but  fhe  never  thought  of  fupplanting  others,  or  endea- 
vouring to  affume  a  fuperiority :  and  far  from  defiring 
to  leffen  their  merits,  in  order  to  raife  herfelf  by  the 
comparifon,  fhe  was  eager  to  procure  for  all,  the  good 
which  fhe  valued  herfelf,  and  therefore  difpofed  to  re- 
prefent  all  in  the  moft  favourable  light.  Indeed,  it 
coft  her  no  difficulty  to  do  fo,  becaufe  all  appeared  to 
her  in  that  light.  Happy  in  herfelf,  and  difpofed  to 
be  pleafed,  her  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  the 
moft  pleafing  circumftances,  in  every  event,  and  every 
character. 

She  often  appeared  delighted  with  things  which 
others  might  have  confidered  as  trifles,  and  that  not 

only 
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only  in  her  amufements,  but  in  the  characters  of  thofe 
with  whom  fhe  converted.  Her  imagination  was  dif- 
pofed  to  magnify  every  good  and  amiable  quality,  and 
every  little  inftance  of  kindnefs  and  attention  beftowed 
upon  herfelf;  but  her  affections,  though  warm  and 
lively,  were  far  from  being  indifcriminately  lavifhed  on 
all;  her  heart  felt  a  kind  word  or  look  often  much 
more  flrongly  than  it  deferved,  but  its  tendered  at- 
tachments were  referved  for  a  chofen  few;  and  her 
friendfhip,  like  her  benevolence,  was  ardent,  animated, 
and  difpofed  to  run  almoft  into  excefs. 

The  fame  difpofition  appeared  in  other  inftances. 
She  enjoyed  amufements  as  much  as  thofe  who  think 
of  nothing  but  purfuing  them,  and  even  found  plea- 
fure  where  many  would  have  thought  they  (hewed 
fuperior  fenfe  by  being  tired ;  but  from  the  midft  of 
the  gayefl  afiembly,  where  her  vivacity  infpired  plca- 
fure  to  all  around  her,  (he  would  have  flown  at  the 
call  of  benevolence,  friendfhip,  duty,  or  religion;  and 
far  from  thinking  (lie  made  a  facriflce  by  doing  (o, 
would  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  a 
pleafure  which  only  amufcd  her  fancy,  for  one  which 
touched  her  heart. 

In  common  converfation,  her  innocent  fprightlinefs, 
and  artlefs  fvveetnefs  of  manners,   won  the  hearts  of 

thofe 
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thofe  who  might  have  been  inclined  to  envy  her  un- 
common excellencies.  There  was  a  gentle  earneflnefs 
in  her  folicitude  to  pleafe,  which  animated  every  look 
and  action,  and  was  far  different  from  the  ftudied  dif- 
play  of  vanity,  and  the  artificial  infinuations  of  flattery; 
it  fpoke  her  true  and  genuine  fentiments,  kept  her  con- 
tinually upon  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
prefiing  her  attention  and  regard  for  others,  and  added 
a  charm  which  can  hardly  be  defcribed,  even  to  the  moft 
trifling  inftances  of  them. 

The  word  tempers  were  foftened  in  her  prefence, 
and  the  mod  gloomy  difpofitions  could  hardly  avoid 
f haring  in  her  pleafures ;  yet  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
could  never,  even  for  a  Angle  moment,  make  her  lay 
afide  the  gentlenefs  and  modefty  of  her  character.  She 
even  felt  in  a  great  degree,  that  timidity  which  is 
natural  to  a  delicate  mind ;  but  it  ferved  only  to  render 
her  converfation  more  engaging  and  interesting;  it  was 
a  diffidence  of  herfelf,  not  a  fear  of  others. 

In  the  midft  of  the  moft  playful  fallies  of  her  lively 
fancy,  and  while  fhe  was  gaining  the  admiration  of  all, 
far  from  appearing  to  lay  claim  to  it,  her  looks  and 
manners  feemed  continually  to  folicit  their  indulgence, 
and  f hewed  that  file  thought  fhe  flood  in  need  of  it ; 
yet  accuflomed  to  encouragement  from  her  infancy, 

and 
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and  judging  of  the  benevolence  of  others  by  her  own,  fhe 
was  difpofed  to  feel  a  confidence  in  all,  and  to  be  very 
unguarded  in  her  converfation ;  but  the  innocence  of 
her  heart  afforded  her  a  fecurity  which  the  greateft  cau- 
tion cannot  fupply; — (he  knew  no  difguife,  but  (he 
had  need  of  none. 

She  felt  for  the  fufferings  of  others  with  the  tenderer!: 
fenfibility,  but  (he  expreffed  it,  not  by  boafting  of  a 
fentiment  which  has  no  merit  except  in  its  application, 
but  by  an  eagernefs  to  afnft  and  relieve,  which  made 
her  ready'to  attempt  even  impombilities ;  and  by  thofe 
gentle  foothing  attentions,  from  which  even  hopelefs 
diftrefs  muft  receive  fome  degree  of  pleafure.  Her  dif- 
polition  to  enjoy  every  pleafure  to  the  utmoft,  made 
even  the  lead  fuccefs  in  her  endeavours  of  this  kind 
appear  to  her  a  happinefs  which  could  hardly  be  too 
dearly  purchafed. 

Her  early  piety,  far  from  allaying  her  pleafures,  had 
added  to  every  enjoyment  the  pleafing  fentiment  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  Him  by  whom  they  were  be- 
flowed,  and  the  animating  hope  of  brighter  joys  here- 
after. She  daily  offered  up  the  affections  of  her  inno- 
cent heart  to  Him  who  made  it,  and  implored  his 
afMance  and  protection,  with  that  delightful  confidence 
winch  true  religion  can  alone  infpirej — without  this, 

her 
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her  greateft  pleafures  would  have  wanted  their  higheft 
relifli,  and  their  bed  fecurity;  with  it  (he  could  enjoy 
them  without  anxiety,  and  confider  them  as  the  ear- 
ned of  future  happinefs. 

Such  was  Ljetitia:  when  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth  and  health,  which  feemed  to  promife  many 
happy  years,  fhe  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs, 
which  in  a  few  days  brought  her  to  the  grave. 

An  account  like  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  every  hearer,  reflections  of  the  moft  ferious 
kind.  Such  ftrokes  as  thefe,  when  youth,  beauty, 
and  gaiety,  are  thus  fudclenly  (hatched  away,  are  felt 
even  by  the  moft  thoughtlefs  characters.  The  young 
are  warned  to  confider  the  uncertainty  of  the  advan- 
tages they  pofTefs,  the  vanity  of  every  earthly  pleafure, 
and  the  tranfient  nature  of  thofe  qualities  which  are  at 
prefent  the  objetls  of  general  adjuration;  while  thofe 
who  are  farther  advanced  in  life,  are  taught  ftill  more 
powerfully  the  neceility  of  preparing  for  a  change, 
from  which  even  youth  and  health  are  no  fecurity. 

The  importance  of  the  prefent  moment  is  imprefTed 
on  every  mind,  by  the  thought  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  next.  All  acknowledge  the  folly  of  fetting  our 
hearts  on  pleafures  juft  ready  to  efcape  from  us,  and 

the 
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the  neceffity  of  providing  fuch  comforts  as  may  fup- 
port  us  in  that  aweful  hour  which  perhaps  is  now  at 
hand,  and  fuch  hopes  as  death  itfelf  cannot  take  away. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  naturally  occur,  when 
a  fudden  moke  brings  home  the  thought  of  death  to 
every  mind;  efpecially  when  it  has  fallen  where  there 
was  lead  reafon  to  expect  it,  and  when  youth  and  beauty 
render  the  object  peculiarly  interefting. 

Such  reflexions  afford  an  important  and  affecting 
leflbn,  which  all  muft  feel  for  the  time,  and  of  which 
all  mould  endeavour  to  preferve  the  impreflion. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  when  we  confider  religion 
as  our  fupport  and  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
as  affording  us  u  happinefs  which  mall  laft  beyond  the 
grave,  all  muft  be  fenfible  of  its  value,  and  wifli  to  feel 
its  force,  and  obey  its  precepts,  that  they  may  lhare  in 
thofe  blellings  which  that  religion  can  beftow. 

But  the  thought  of  death,  even  when  attended  with 
the  mod  (biking  circumftances,  feldom  makes  a  lafting 
impreflion;  and  thofe  who  are  merely  awed  into  religion 
by  that  confideration,  may  be  too  apt  to  lay  it  afide, 
when  a. variety  of  other  objects  fucceed,  and  call  off 
their  attention  j  or  may  connect  the  thought  of  it  with 

a  gloomy 
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a  gloomy  idea,  which  difturbs  their  purfuits  and  their 
enjoyments,  and  which  therefore  they  are  glad  to  drive 
away.  They  feel  themfelves  well  and  happy;  they 
converfe  with  others  who  are  fo;  new  fcenes  arife,  and 
prefent  objects  make  a  ftrong  impreffion ;  and  in  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  the  funeral  of  L^etitia 
is  quickly  forgotten. 

But  it  is  not  from  her  funeral  alone  that  inftruction 
may  be  derived.  The  thought  of  her  early  and  unex- 
pected death  mufl  indeed  imprefs  an  awe  on  every 
mind,  and  lead  to  many  reflections  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  all ;  and  which,  by  fuch  a  flroke,  are  (hewn 
in  the  itrongeft  and  rnofl  affecting  light:  but  thofe 
excited  by  her  life  and  character  may  alio  afford  many 
ufeful  leffons,  which,  though  lefs  obvious  and  finking, 
are  yet  well  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  pleafures  of  youth  are  often  confidered,  by  thofe 
who  are  farther  advanced  in  life,  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  contempt,  as  being  the  effects  of  ignorance  of 
the  world,  and  of  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  which  embel- 
lishes every  object,  and  feafts  on  imaginary  enjoyments. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  in  fome  degree  true ;  for  none 
ever  lived  to  maturity,  without  feeling  and  lamenting 
the  difappointment  of  their  youthful  hopes,  and  the  lofs 
of  that  pleating  illufion  which  once  led  the  mind  from 
H  one 
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one  enjoyment  to  another,  and  filled  up  the  many  tedi- 
ous vacancies  of  real  life;  but  the  difappointment  of  too 
fanguine  hopes  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  a  contrary  extreme. 

The  pleafures  of  youth  are  indeed  greatly  owing  to 
the  difpof.tions  of  the  youthful  mind ;  and  thefe,  it 
rauft  be  owned,  are  often  the  effects  of  illufions,  which 
time  and  experience  muft  difpel ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  always  fo;  and  many  of  thofe  difpofitions  on 
which  the  pleafures  of  youth  are  founded,  are  fuch  as 
the  wife  would  wifh,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  through 
every  period  of  life. 

That  expectation  of  being  pleafed,  which  prevails  fo 
much  in  young  perfons,  is  one  great  fource  of  their 
enjoyments.  All  are  felt  before  hand,  and  their  hopes 
are  not  eafily  given  up ;  the  conviction  that  they  lhall 
be  pleafed,  makes  a  flrong  impreflion  on  the  imagina- 
tion, which  often  lafts  long  enough  to  make  them  really 
be  fo;  when  otherwife  they  would  have  found  little 
reafon  for  it.  This  illufion  cannot  indeed  be  preferved 
in  its  full  force,  but  the  fame  difpofition  to  be  pleafed 
may  yet  remain;  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  fo 
much  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  life. 

We  fee  people  feck  for  forrows,  as  if  they  were  fome- 
thing  very  fcarce  and  valuable,   which  it  would  be  a 

misfortune 
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misfortnne  to  overlook.  Would  they  but  employ  as 
much  attention  in  feeking  for  the  innocent  pleafures 
which  every  different  fituation  might  afford,  and  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  coniider  every  thing  in  the  moft 
favourable  light,  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  would  in  itfelf  be 
pleafing,  and  would  lead  to  many  pleafures,  which  are 
too  often  loft  merely  for  want  of  attending  to  them. 

That  defire  to  pleafe  which  is  fo  natural  to  youth, 
.  may  indeed  be  difcouraged  by  difappointments,  but  if 
preferved  through  life,  will  prove  a  fource  of  pleafures 
to  ourfelves  and  others.  It  can  make  even  trifles  ap- 
pear agreeable  and  engaging,  and  will  in  a  great  degree 
fupply  the  want  of  every  other  talent,  and  render  thofe 
who  poffefs  it  always  acceptable  in  fociety ;  often  indeed 
much  more  fo  than  thofe  who  are  far  fuperior  to  them 
in  every  other  refpect,  but  who  neglect  or  defpife  thofe 
little  attentions  which  this  difpofition  will  naturally 
infpire.  Thefe  fhould,  however,  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  artifice  and  fiatterv,  which  are  the  inftru- 
ments  of  vanity,  not  the  expreffions  of  benevolence. 

In  youth,  the  affe&ions  of  the  heart  are  warm  and 
lively ;  the  pleafures,  and  even  the  hopes  which  they 
afford,  are  purfued,  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmoft;  pro- 
bably they  may  lead  to  forrows  and  difappointments ; 
but  they  know  little  of  their  own  interefts,  who  endea- 
H  2  vour 
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vour  to  avoid  thefe,  by  checking  that  activity  of  the 
mind,  which  is  neceffary  to  its  improvement,  as  well 
as  its  happinefs ;  or  by  fupprefling  fentiments  on  which 
our  enjoyments  muft  depend,  and  which  (rightly  di- 
rected) may  prove  the  means  of  happinefs  here  and 
hereafter. 

The  innocence  of  youth  is  another  great  fource  of 
its  pleafures;  but  this  is  a  happinefs,  which,  like  that 
of  health,  is  generally  eftimated  by  its  lofs. 

It  is  not  necefTary  to  confider  the  fituation  of  a  per- 
fon  who  has  been  guilty,  of  great  crimes ;  all  mult  be 
enfible  that  it  is  wretched ;  but  many  things,  which, 
taken  feparately,  may  appear  trifles,  are  yet  fufficient 
to  deftroy  that  purity  of  heart  without  which  every 
pleafure  muft  be  attended  with  fome  allay.  This  indeed, 
in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  words,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  imperfect  ftate,  even  in  youth  itfelf;  mil  lefs  can 
it  be  expected  in  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  in  life. 

But  innocence  of  intention,  integrity  of  heart,  and  a 
fincere  endeavour  to  do  right,  are  qualities  which  all 
may  pofTefs,  and  which  afford  a  fecurity  and  peace  of 
mind,  fuch  as  they  can  never  enjoy  who  are  in  any 
degree  wanting  in  them ;  whofe  profemons  differ  from 
their  fentiments  j  and  who  indulge  themfelves  in  thofe 

little 
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little  arts  which  vanity  or  felf-intereft  fo  often  fuggeft, 
and  which  are  fo  common  in  the  general  intercourfe  of 
fociety,  that  the  particular  inftances  of  them  are  feldom 
made  the  objecls  of  attention,  or  confidered  in  the  light 
of  real  faults. 

The  candour  of  mind,  and  unfufpe£ting  temper,  fo 
natural  to  youth,  are  alfo  productive  of  many  pleafures 
which  painful  experience  muft  in  fome  degree  deftroy. 
But  how  many,  by  the  thought  of  this,  are  led  into 
errors  far  more  pernicious,  and  often  not  lefs  diftant 
from  the  truth;  for  fufpicion  can  deceive,  as  well  as 
fimplicity,  and  frequently  mines  the  mark  as  effectually, 
by  going  beyond  it. 

How  greatly  is  the  peace  of  fociety  difhirbed,  by  of- 
fences taken  which  never  were  intended,  by  groundlefs 
doubts  and  apprehenfions,  and  by  the  imputation  of 
faults  and  bad  intentions  which  never  in  reality  exifted! 

To  avoid  all  error  is  certainly  defirable,  but  the  one 
extreme  is  liable  to  it,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  that 
difpofition  of  mind,  which  in  cafes  that  can  admit  a 
doubt  inclines  rather  to  the  moft  favourable  fide,  is 
certainly  by  far  the  happieft  for  the  pofTefTor,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  obligations  which  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity lay  upon  us  in  this  refpecl. 

H  3  Such 
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Such  reflections  as  thefe  may  naturally  arife  from 
the  confideration  of  a  character  like  that  of  L^titia. 
Her  youth  affords  many  ufeful  leflbns  to  grey  hairs, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  who  like  herfelf  are  juft  entering 
into  life,  and  who  perhaps,  like  her,  may  be  allowed 
only  a  few  fhort  years  to  prepare  themfelves  for  eternity. 
Her  death  fets  in  a  ftrong  light  the  necelhty  of  fuch 
preparation; — her  life  (hews  at  the  fame  time  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  it. 

That  Religion  is  neceflary  to  our  comfort  in  the 
time  of  affliction,  and  our  fupport  in  the  hour  of  death, 
all  who  have  any  fenfe  of  it  are  ready  to  allow ;  but  if 
confidcred  merely  in  that  light,  it  is  too  apt  to  be  ne- 
glected in  the  days  of  health  and  profperity,  or  obeyed 
with  a  cold,  and  often  reluctant  fubmifRon,  as  a  re- 
ftraint  with  which  it  is  neceflary  to  comply,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  happinefs  of  a  future  flate.  Few  confider 
fuffkiently  its  importance  to  happinefs,  even  in  this  life, 
and  the  prefent  pleafures,  as  well  as  future  hopes, 
which  it  may  afford  to  thofe  in  whom  it  is  not  merely 
a  conviction  of  the  underftanding,  but  a  real  fentiment 
of  the  heart. 

Let  us  then  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  fituation  of 
thofe  on  whom'the  great  truths  which  Religion  reveals 
have  made  a  juft  impreflion;    who  feel  that  love  and 

gratitude 
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gratitude  which  are  due  to  Infinite  Perfection  and  Infi- 
nite Goodnefs ;  and  in  whom  thefe  fentiments  are  the 
leading  principles  and  animating  motives  for  every 
action. 

To  fuch  perfons,  how  delightful  is  the  thought,  that 
they  are  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  an  in- 
dulgent Father,  who  can  and  will  order  all  things  for 
their  real  good ;  that  every  blefllng  beftowed  in  this 
life  is  not  merely  a  prefent  enjoyment,  but  an  inftance 
of  his  goodnefs,  a  call  to  that  ever-pleafing  fentiment 
—  affectionate  gratitude,  and  an  earneft  of  future  hap- 
pinefs !  Such  thoughts  give  a  fecurity  to  all  pleafures ; 
they  are  no  longer  enjoyed  with  trembling  anxiety, 
from  a  dread  that  the  next  moment  may  match  them 
away;  for  the  next  moment  depends  on  an  Almighty 
Friend,  with  whom  we  can  fafely  intruft  our  deareft 
interefis. 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  by  an  excellent  writer, 
Gjhfil  rfy  a  point  de  fentmient  plus  doux  au  cceur  del'homme 
que  la  confiance ;  but  if  this  be  true,  even  in  our  inter- 
courfe  with  frail  and  imperfeil  beings,  in  whom  we 
may  be  miftaken ;  and  who,  though  their  intentions 
may  be  fincerely  good,  are  often  unable  to  help  us, 
and  ignorant  of  what  is  belt  for  us ;  how  much  greater 
enjoyment  muft  it  afford,  when  fixed  where  it  can 

never 
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never  be  miftaken  or  difappointed  !  Flow  encouraging 
is  the  certainty,  that  He,  who  fees  the  deepeft  receffcs 
of  the  heart,  will  obferve  and  accept  the  fecret  good 
intention  which  could  not  be  brought  to  effect,  and  the 
iincere  endeavour  which  has  been  difappointed,  and 
perhaps  milinterpreted  in  this  world. 

To  relieve  difirefs,  to  do  good  to  others  and  promote 
their  happinefs,  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  one  who  is 
not  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  goodnefs;  but  how  greatly  is  this 
pleafure  incrcafcd,  if  the  object  on  whom  it  is  exercifed 
be  endeared  to  us  by  particular  affection,  or  has  been 
recommended  to  us  by  one  who  is  fo,  and  to  whom 
we  can  in  this  manner  exprefs  our  affection  !  What 
fpirit  does  this  confederation  give  to  our  endeavours, 
and  what  an  exalted  pleafure  attends  their  fuccefs ! 

This  pleafure,  in  the  higheft  degree,  Religion  adds 
to  every  exertion  of  benevolence.  It  ftrengthens 
the  ties  of  natural  philanthropy,  by  fhewing  us  in  all 
mankind  the  children  of  one  Common  Parent,  the 
objects  of  the  fame  Redeeming  Love,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  the  fame  Eternal  Happinefs.  In  every  fcene 
of  diftrefs  to  which  we  can  afford  relief,  it  reminds  us, 
that  our  beft  Friend  has  affured  us,  that  whatever  is 
done  to  one  of  the  leaft  of  thefe  his  brethren,  will  be 
confidered  as  done  unto  himfelf :    and  this  pleafure 

depends 
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depends  not  on  fuccefs ;  for  the  endeavour,  and  even  the 
ivijh,  will  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  love  and  gratitude. 

From  the  fame  confideration,  Religion  becomes 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  that  good-humour  which 
is  the  charm  of  focial  life.  Can  beings,  who  hope 
in  a  few  years,  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  to  be  united 
in  eternal  love  and  happinefs,  be  difpofed  to  be  angry 
with  each  other  about  trifles,  and  find  a  fatisfaction 
in  faying  or  doing  what  may  give  pain  ? 

"Were  thefe  truths  felt  as  well  as  acknowledged, 
they  muft  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  violent  hatred 
and  animofity,  but  muft  alfo  foften  all  thofe  little  irre- 
gularities of-  temper,  which  fo  frequently  prevent 
even  good  people  from  being  as  happy  in  each  other 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

At  the  fame  time,  when  we  are  hurt  by  fuch 
things  in  others,  particularly  in  thofe  we  truly  love 
and  value,  (and  from  whom,  therefore,  a  trifle  can  give 
pain)  how  pleafing  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
all  thefe  imperfections  fhall  be  ended,  and  we  fhall  find 
nothing  to  allay  the  pleafures  of  affection  and  efleem  ; 
which  in  this  life  can  never  be  enjoyed  in  their  utmoft 
perfection,  from  the  mixture  of  human  frailty  which  is 
found  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  even  in  truly  worthy 
characters.  But 
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But  when  friendfhip  rifes  to  its  pureft  heights,  and 
meets  with  as  little  of  fuch  allay  as  is  pofiible  in  this 
imperfect  ftate,  ftlll  how  greatly  are  even  the  refined 
pleafures  which  it  affords  improved  and  exalted  by  Re- 
ligion !  How  delightful  is  the  tie  which  unites  two 
worthy  characters  in  the  noblefl  purfuits,  when  each 
is  ftrengthened  and  animated  by  the  other;  and  their 
pleafures,  far  from  being  allayed  by  the  continual  dread 
of  feparation,  are  heightened  by  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  lading  as  eternity  ! 

When  the  mind  is  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  im- 
provement, and  pleafed  with  any  little  advance  it  can 
make;  or  when  it  delights  itfelf  with  the  conlideration 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  amiable  in  the  natural  or  mo- 
ral fyftem;  how  greatly  is  the  pleafure  increafed  by 
looking  forward  to  a  time,  when  every  faculty  mail  be 
improved  beyond  what  we  can  at  prefent  conceive,  when 
we  (hall  be  qualified  for  the  moll  exalted  enjoyments, 
and  all  our  contemplations  employed  in  the  mod  per- 
fect objects ! But  when  we  endeavour  to  enlarge 

on  a  fubjecT:  like  this,  we  mull  find  all  our  expreflions 
fall  fhort  of  what  we  wiih  to  defcribe. 

Thefe  are  but  a  few  inftances  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  Religion,  even  in  the  hap- 
pier! ftate, — a  faint  (ketch  of  its  power  to  refine,  exalt, 

and 
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and  fecure  our  pleafures.  Happy  they  to  whom  expe- 
rience fhall  give  a  more  perfeit  idea  of  it !  They  will 
not  be  reduced,  in  the  day  of  afHidlion,  to  feek  for  com- 
forts with  which  they  were  before  unacquainted,  and 
pleafures  which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy;  for  the 
bed  pleafures  of  their  happieft  days  will  remain,  unal- 
layed  by  any  misfortune  that  can  befall  them ;  and  the 
mind,  long  accuftomed  to  dwell  on  them  and  enjoy 
them,  will  grow  more  attached  to  them,  as  other  plea- 
fures fail,  and  be  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  ftroke 
which  mall  fnatch  them  all  away,  not  only  with  calm 
refignation,  but  with  joyful  hope. 

Far  be  it  ever  from  us  to  limit  the  mercies  of  the 
Almighty,  or  difcourage  any  from  having  recourfe  to 
them,  even  in  their  lateft  moments.  Far  be  it  alfo 
from  us  to  judge  of  the  future  happinefs  of  any,  by  their 
prefent  ftate  of  mind.  An  old  age  of  languor  and 
dejection,  a  death  of  terror  and  anxiety,  may  often  be 
fucceeded  by  an  eternity  of  blifs. 

But  let  thofe  who  now  enjoy  health  and  profpe- 
rity  never  forget,  that  they  can  have  no  reafon  to  de- 
pend on  finding  Religion  their  comfort  in  the  hour 
of  death,  if  they  do  not  find  it  their  happinefs  in  life. 
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JL/HYPOCRISIE  eft  un  hommage  que  le  vice 
"  rend  a  la  vertu,"  fays  La  Rochefoucault  ;  and 
in  one  fenfe  it  certainly  is  fo,  for  it  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  virtue ;  and  one 
who  viewed  mankind  with  the  eyes  of  La  Roche- 
foucault, muft  confider  Hypocrify  as  an  advantage 
to  all. 

Rousseau,  quoting  this  paffage,  adds,  fC  Oui 
"  comme  celui  des  anaffins  de  Cefar,  qui  fe  profter- 
"  noient  a  fes  pieds  pour  Tegorger  plus  furement; 
"  couvrir  fa  mechancete  du  dangereux  manteau  de 
"  l'Hypocrifie,  ce  n'eft  point  honorer  la  Vertu,  c'eil 
"  1'outrager  en  urofanant  fes  enfeignes."  It  is  indeed 
the  homage  of  an  enemy ;  and  of  all  the  enemies  of 
virtue,  there  is  perhaps  none  whofe  attacks  have  been 
more  pernicious ;  and  that  not  only  by  throwing  a 
difguife  over  vice,  but  by  fetting  up  an  artificial  image 
in  the  place  of  real  virtue,  and  confounding  the  idea 

of 
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of  the  one  with  the  other,  till  every  appearance  is  fuf- 
pecled,  and  the  exiftence  of  that  which  is  true  and 
genuine  is  rendered  doubtful,  to  thofe  vvhofe  hearts  do 
not  bear  teftimony  to  its  certainty. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  (confidered  abftrac- 
tedly)  appears  fo  natural  as  Sincerity.  Speech  was 
given  us  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  to 
ufe  it  to  exprefs  what  we  do  not  think  and  feel,  is  an 
evident  perverfion  of  it.  But  alas  !  man,  fallen  from 
his  native  innocence,  now  dares  not  benncere;  confei- 
ous  of  guilt,  he  feeks  difguife;  and  confeious  of  difguife 
in  himfelf,  he  is  ready  to  fufpect  it  in  others. 

Thus  infincerity  firft  made 'its  wray  amongft  man- 
kind, and  by  fuch  confiderations  it  has  fince  been  che- 
rifhed  and  encouraged,  though  every  heart  in  fecret 
bears  teftimony  againft  it ;  and  even  amongfi:  the  greateft 
hypocrites,  few  would  venture  openly  to  defend  it  in 
matters  of  importance :  in  thefe  all  are  ready  to  declare 
againft  it,  and  lincerity  is  a  quality  to  whichall  lay  claim; 
yet  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  common  life,  it  feems 
to  be  laid  afide  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement :  few  make 
any  fcruple  of  deviating  from  it  themfelvcs,  or  feem  to 
expeel  a  conformity  to  it  in  others:  but  deceit  is  prac- 
tifed  when  it  can  anfwer  any  purpofe,  and  even  ac- 
knowledged on  many  occafions,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  indifference.  It 
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It  is  much  too  common,  in  every  inftance,  to  judge 
of  actions,  not  according  to  what  they  really  are,  but 
according  to  the  impreffion  they  make  upon  us.  The 
man  who  would  be  (hocked  at  the  thought  of  being  a 
butcher,  will  feel  no  remorfe  at  impaling  a  butterfly ; 
and  he  who  would  fcorn  to  tell  a  folemn  lie,  will  make 
no  fcruple  of  profefling  efteem  and  regard  which  he 
does  not  feel,  or  of  encouraging  an  unexperienced 
young  woman  in  follies  which  in  his  heart  he  defpifes, 
and  which  he  knows  will  render  her  ridiculous.  Yet 
the  merit  of  actions  depends  not  on  their  apparent  ef- 
fects, nor  are  we  fuincientiy  acquainted  with  the  con- 
fequences  which  may  attend  them,  to  be  qualified  to 
judge  how  far  they  may  extend. 

When  once  we  deviate  from  the  ftraight  path,  how- 
ever fmall  the  deviation  may  be,  and  however  ftrong 
the  reafons  for  it,  we  can  never  know  how  far  we  may 
be  led  aftray,  nor  what  may  be  the  confequences  of 
that  deviation.  Could  thefe  be  known  at  once,  the 
fault  which  was  coniidered  merely  as  a  trifle,  would 
often  appear  mocking,  even  to  thofe  who  paid  leaft 
attention  to  it,  though  in  fact  they  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  its  real  nature. 

If  infincerity  be  in  itfelf  a  fault,  it  muft  be  fo  inde- 
pendent of  the  confequences  which  may  follow  from 

it; 
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it;  yet  the  moil  trifling  confideration  feems  often  to  be 
thought  a  fufficient  excufe  for  it,  and  we  even  hear  it 
pleaded  for,  as  necefiary  to  the  peace  and  pleafure  of 
fociety.  But  to  whom  can  it  be  neceffary  ?  Surely  to 
none  but  thofe  who  have  fomething  criminal,  or  at  lean: 
fomething  difagreeable,  to  conceal,  and  whole  real  cha- 
racters will  not  bear  the  light.  The  good  and  amiable 
qualities  want  only  to  be  feen  as  they  are,  in  order  to  be 
pleafing  and  ufeful ;  and  if  every  heart  were  fuch  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  delight  of  fociety  would  be  to  throw 
afide  all  difguife,  let  every  one  exprefs  his  genuine  fen- 
timents,  and  appear  to  others  fuch  as  he  really  is. 

But  it  is  eafier  to  polifh  the  manners,  than  to  reform 
the  heart;  to  difguife  a  fault,  than  to  conquer  it.  He 
who  can  venture  to  appear  as  he  is,  muft  be  what  he 
ought  to  be ; — a  difficult  and  arduous  tafk !  which  often 
requires  the  facririce  of  many  a  darling  inclination,  and 
the  exertion  of  many  a  painful  effort : — and  if  there 
can  be  any  hope  of  attaining  the  fame  end  by  a  fhorter 
and  eafier  method,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  numbers 
are  glad  to  have  recourfe  to  it. 

Tins  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  caufe  of  that  infince- 
rity  which  prevails  fo  much  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  foci  :ty,  though  there  are  many  others  which  con- 
tribute to  it. 

Pride 
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Pride  makes  men  endeavour  to  feem  better  than  they 
really  are,  by  afiuming  an  appearance  of  thofe  virtues 
which  they  want,  and  endeavouring  to  difguife  thofe 
vices  which  they  cherifrh 

Selfifhnefs  makes  them  wifh  to  engrofs  a  larger  fhare 
of  efteem  and  regard  than  is  beftowed  on  others ;  this 
introduces  flattery,  which  is,  in  fail,  an  endeavour  to 
purchafe  efteem,  and  even  afte&ion,  with  counterfeit 
coin.  It  is  playing  upon  the  weaknefies  of  others  for 
our  own  advantage,  and  running  the  hazard  of  encou- 
raging them  in  folly,  and  even  in  vice;  and  thereby 
doing  them  a  real  and  material  injury,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  gaining  to  ourfelves  the  trifling  fatisfaction  of 
unmerited  approbation. 

This,  to  a  perfon  of  any  delicacy,  mould  give  more 
pain  than  pleafure,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  indeed 
deferved  the  contrary:  for  who,  that  is  not  loft  to  every 
generous  fentiment,  could  bear  to  receive  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  good-will,  in  return  for  profeflions  of 
efteem  which  he  never  felt,  and  kindnefs  which  he 
never  intended  ?  He  may  indeed  defpife  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  thofe  who  can  be  pleafed  with  fuch  profeflions, 
and  poflibly  they  may  often  be  deferving  of  contempt; 
but  this  is  no  alleviation  of  his  fault,  nor  can  even  this 
excufe  be  always  pleaded. 

I  An 
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An  Innocent  heart  may  be  pleafed  with  the  flattery 
(without  giving  entire  credit  to  it)  when  it  is  conquered 
as  an  expreffion  of  real  kindnefs :  confcious  that  its  own 
fentiments  are  warm,  lively,  and  apt  to  run  into  excefs, 
it  may  naturally  fuppofe  the  fame  of  others ;  and  thus 
the  poifon  is  received  under  a  pleafing  difguife,  till  by 
degrees  it  grows  familiar,  and  may  produce  the  mod 
fatal  effects. 

True  Politenefs — like  true  Benevolence,  the  fource 
from  which  it  flows — aims  at  the  real  good  of  all  man- 
kind, and  fincerely  endeavours  to  make  all  eafy  and 
happy,  not  only  by  confiderable  fervices,  but  by  all  thofe 
little  attentions  which  can  contribute  to  it.  In  this  it 
differs  efTentially  from  that  artificial  politenefs  which 
too  often  affumes  its  place,  and  which  confifts  in  an 
endeavour,  not  to  make  others  happy,  but  to  ferve  the 
interefts  of  our  own  vanity,  by  gaining  their  favour  and 
good  opinion,  though  at  the  expence  of  truth,  goodnefs, 
and  even  of  their  happinefs,  if  the  point  in  view  can  be 
obtained  by  dcflroying  it. 

Flattery  is  an  effential  part  of  this  fort  of  politenefs, 
the  means  by  which  it  generally  fucceeds:  but  true 
politenefs  flands  in  need  of  no  fuch  aififlance;  it  is  the 
genuine  exprefflon  of  the  heart,  it  feeks  no  difguife, 
and  will  never  flatter.  He  who  a&s  from  this  prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple,  will  exprefs  to  all  what  he  truly  feels, — a  real 
good- will,  a  fincere  concern  for  their  happinefs,  and  an 
earneft  defire  to  promote  it.  He  will  not  exprefs  ad- 
miration for  a  fool,  nor  efteem  for  a  bad  man ;  but  he 
will  exprefs  benevolence  to  all,  becaufe  he  feels  it;  and 
he  will  endeavour  to  do  them  good,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  his  power,  becaufe  he  fincerely  wiflies  it. 

Flattery  is  directly  contrary  to  this ;  it  feeks  its  own 
ends,  without  confidering  what  may  be  the  confequence 
with  regard  to  others.  It  is  alfo  effentially  different 
from  that  regard  which  is  paid  to  real  merit ;  for  that 
is  a  tribute  which  is  certainly  its  due,  and  may  be  both 
paid  and  received  with  innocence  and  pleafure :  but  the 
expreflions  of  this  will  generally  be  fuch  as  efcape  un- 
defignedly  from  the  heart,  and  are  far  different  from 
the  ftudied  language  of  flattery. 

Indeed  flattery  is  not,  in  general,  addreffed  to  real 
and  acknowledged  merit.  It  has  been  obferved  by  one 
who  feems  to  have  ftudied  it  as  a  fcience,  that  a  pro- 
feffed  beauty  muft  not  be  complimented  upon  her  per- 
fon,  but  her  underftanding,  becaufe  there  fhe  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  more  doubtful  of  her  excellence ;  while 
one  whofe  pretenfions  to  beauty  are  but  fmall,  will  be 
mod  flattered  by  compliments  on  her  perfonal  charms. 

I  2  The 
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The  fame  may  be  obferved  as  to  other  qualities :  for 
though  mod  people  would  confider  flattery  as  an  infult, 
if  addrefTed  to  fuch  qualities  as  they  know  they  do  not 
poffefs;  yet  in  general  they  are  beft  pleafed  with  it 
where  they  feel  any  degree  of  doubt,  or  fuipecT:  that 
others  may  do  fo. 

When  Cardinal  Richelieu  exprefled  more  defire 
to  be  admired  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  than  as  one  of  the 
greateft  politicians  in  the  world,  we  cannot  fuppofe  it 
was  becaufe  he  thought  thefe  talents  of  more  confe- 
quence  in  a  prime  minifter;  but  he  was  certain  of  his 
excellence  in  one  refpecl,  and  wanted  not  to  be  told 
what  all  the  world  muft  think  of  him;  in  the  other  he 
wifhed  to  excel,  and  was  not  fure  of  fuccefs. 

The  fame  may  probably  be  the  reafon  of  the  parti- 
ality which  fome  writers  are  faid  to  have  exprefled  for 
their  worft  performances.  It  feems  fcarcely  poflible  to 
fuppofe  that  Milton  really  preferred  his  Paradife  Re- 
gained to  his  Paradife  Loft;  but  if  he  had  any  doubts 
of  its  fuccefs,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  feel  more 
anxiety  about  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  others, 
and  even  himfelf,  of  its  fuperior  merit. 

This  is  a  weaknefs  in  human  nature,  of  which  flat- 
tery generally  takes  advantage,  without  confidering, 

that 
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that  by  fuch  means  it  not  only  encourages  vanity  in 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  but  may  alfo  draw  them 
in,  to  make  themfelves  appear  ridiculous,  by  the  affec- 
tation of  qualities  to  which  they  have  little  or  no  pre- 
tentions. 

Nor  does  this  artificial  kind  of  flattery  generally  flop 
at  fuch  qualities  as  are  in  themfelves  indifferent;  it  is 
too  often  employed  (and  perhaps  mil  more  fuccefsfully) 
in  difguifing  and  palliating  faults,  and  thereby  affording 
encouragement  to  thofe  whofe  inclinations  were  re- 
trained by  fome  degree  of  remorfe. 

It  is  unjuft  as  well  as  ill-natured,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakneffes  of  others,  in  order  to  obtain  our 
own  ends,  at  the  hazard  of  rendering  them  ridiculous ; 
but  it  is  fomething  far  worfe  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
thofe  who  hefitate  at  engaging  in  the  paths  of  vice,, 
and  feel  a  painful  confli£l  between  their  duty  and  their 
inclination;  or  to  endeavour  to  leffen  the  fenfe  of  duty 
in  thofe  who  are  not  free  from  fome  degree  of  remorfe, 
and  defire  to  amend.  Yet  thefe  are,  in  general,  the 
perfons  to  whom  flattery  is  moft  acceptable: — it 
foothes  their  inclinations,  and  difpcls  their  doubts,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  gratifies  their  vanity;  it  frees 
them  from  a  painful  fenfation,  and  faves  them  the 
trouble  of  a  difficult  tafk,  while  it  affords  them  a  pre- 
I  3  fent 
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fent  pleafure;  and  if  it  does  not  entirely  conquer  their 
fcruples,  at  leaft  it  removes  one  reftraint  which  lay  in 
their  way,  the  fear  of  being  cenfured.  Yet  how  often 
is  all  this  done  by  thofe  who  would  think  themfelves 
infufferably  injured,  if  they  were  to  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  picking  a  pocket,  though  in  that  cafe  the  injury 
might  perhaps  be  trifling,  and  hardly  worth  a  thought. 

If  "  he  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,"  has 
made  me  "  poor  indeed ;"  what  mall  we  fay  of  him, 
who  from  felfifh  views,  perhaps  merely  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  a  trifling  gratification  of  his  vanity,  has  done 
what  may  lead  me  to  dcferve  to  forfeit  that  good  name, 
even  in  the  fmaileft  inftance  ?  And  if  he  has  done  this 
by  deceit,  and  has  found  means  to  gain  affection  or 
efteem  in  return  for  it,  what  other  ait  of  difhonefly 
can  exceed- the  bafenefs  of  fuch  proceeding?  But  thefe 
things  are  too  apt  to  make  little  impreflion  when  prac- 
tifed  in  what  are  called  trifles,  though  that  circum- 
fhince  makes  no  change  in  their  real  nature,  and  none 
can  fay  how  far  the  confequences  even  of  trifles  may 
extend. 

Thofe  w)io  make  no  fcruple  of  fuch  methods  as 
thcfc,  if  at  the  fame  time,  by  being  much  accuftomed 
to  polire  company,  they  have  acquired  a  certain  ele- 
gance of  manners,  and  facility  of  exprefling  themfelves, 

will 
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will  feldom  fail  to  pleafe,  upon  a  flight  acquaintance; 
but  the  bed  actor  will  find  it  difficult  always  to  keep 
up  to  his  part. 

He  who  is  polite  only  by  rule,  will  probably,  on 
fome  occafion  or  other,  be  thrown  off  his  guard;  and 
he  who  is  continually  profeffing  fentiments  which  he 
does  not  feel,  will  hardly  be  able  always  to  do  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  betraying  himfelf. 

Whatever  degree  of  affection  or  efleem  is  gained 
without  being  deferved,  though  at  firft  it  may  be  both 
paid  and  received  with  pleafure,  will  probably,  after  a 
time,  vanifh  into  nothing,  or  prove  a  fource  of  difap- 
pointrnent  and  mortification  to  both  parties ;  and,  even 
while  the  delufion  lafts,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  it  fhould 
be  attended  with  entire  fatisfadtion  to  the  deceiver ;  for 
deceit  of  all  kinds,  from  the  greatefr,  to  the  moft  trifling 
inftance  of  it,  rauft  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  an- 
xiety, and  can  never  enjoy  that  perfect  eafe  and  fecurity, 
which  attends  on  thole  whofe  words  and  actions  are 
the  natural  undifguifed  expreflions  of  the  fentiments  of 
the  heart. 

But  as  mankind  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  we  fometimes  fee,  that  from  a  diflike  to 
this  artificial  politenefs,  which  is  continually  gloffing 

over 
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over  faults,  both  in  thofe  who  pradtife  it,  and  thofe 
they  practife  it  upon,  a  roughnefs  and  even  brutality 
of  manners  is  adopted,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of 
fincerity. 

Some  perfons  pique  themfelves  upon  faying  all  they 
think,  and  are  continually  profefling  to  do  fo ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this,  they  will  fay  things  the  moft  fhocking  to 
others,  and  give  them  pain  without  the  leaft  remorfe, 
for  fear  of  being  fufpected  of  flattering  them.  But  is 
this  then  the  language  of  their  heart  ?  Alas !  if  it  be  fo, 
let  them  fet  about  reforming  it,  and  make  it  fit  to  be 
feen,  before  they  make  their  boafl:  of  expofing  it  to 
public  view :  yet  perhaps  there  may  be  as  much  affec- 
tation in  this  conduct  as  in  the  contrary  extreme. 

Pride  may  think  to  gain  its  own  ends  by  an  appear- 
ance of  Angularity,  and  by  fetting  itfelf  above  the  ap- 
probation of  others,  as  vanity  does  by  condefcending 
to  the  meaneft  methods,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

That  fincerity  which  is  difplayed  with  oftentation, 
is  generally  to  be  fufpected.  The  conduct  which  an 
honeft  heart  infpires  flows  naturally  from  it  j  and  thofe 
who  fay  rough  things,  in  order  to  convince  others  of 
their  fincerity,  give  fome  reafon  to  doubt  of  their  being 
perfectly  convinced  of  it  themfelves. 

Both 
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Both  thefc  extremes  are  not  only  pernicious  to  the 
prefent  peace  and  pleafure  of  fociety,  but  may  alfo  lead 
to  very  fatal  confequences. 

The  flatterer  encourages  vice  and  folly,  undermines 
the  principles  of  virtue,  and  gains,  by  fraud  and  artifice, 
a  degree  of  efteem  and  regard  to  which  he  has  no  title. 
The  other  does  what  he  can  to  frighten  every  one  from 
what  is  right;  for  if  fincerity  difcover  fuch  a  heart,  dif- 
guife  mud  appear  defirable ;  and  few  confider  fufficiently 
how  much  the  caufe  of  virtue  muft  fufrer,  whenever  a 
good  quality  is  made  to  appear  in  an  unamiable  light. 

Sincerity  is  indeed  the  ground-work  of  all  that  is 
good  and  valuable;  however  beautiful  in  appearance 
the  ftructure  may  be,  if  it  ftand  not  on  this  foundation, 
it  cannot  laft.  But  fincerity  can  hardly  be  called  a 
virtue  in  itfelf,  though  a  deviation  from  it  is  a  fault : — 
A  man  may  be  fincere  in  his  vices,  as  well  as  in  his 
virtues ;  and  he  who  throws  off  all  reftraint  of  remorfe 
or  fhame,  and  even  makes  a  boafl  of  his  vices,  can 
claim  no  merit  from  the  fincerity  he  exprefTes  in  fo 
doing. 

If  he  who  is  fincere  cannot  appear  amiable^  his  heart 
is  wrong,  and  his  fincerity,  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
ferves  only  to  add  to  the  reft  of  his  faults  that  of  being 

willing 
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willing  to  give  pain  to  others,  and  able  to  throw  afide 
that  fhame  which  fhould  attend  on  every  fault,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall,  and  which  is  fometimes  a  reftraint 
to  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  nobler 
motives. 

Roughnefs  of  manners  is  in  fact  fo  far  from  being 
in  itfelf  a  mark  of  fincerity,  that  it  is  merely  the  natural 
expreflion  of  one  character,  as  gentlenefs  is  of  another ; 
and  it  fliould  always  be  remembered,  that  to  connect 
the  idea  of  a  good  quality  with  a  difagreeable  appear- 
ance, is  doing  it  a  real  injury,  and  leads  to  much  more 
pernicious  confequences  than  may  at  firfc  be  appre- 
hended. Yet  this  is  too  often  done,  in  many  inftances, 
not  only  by  thofe  who  are  interested  to  promote  fuch 
a  deception,  but  alfo  by  thofe  who  take  up  maxims 
upon  credit,  and  believe  what  others  have  believed, 
without  enquiring  into  the  grounds  of  fuch  opinions : 
and  this  is  too  much  the  cafe  with  the  world  in  general. 

Much  has  been  faid  and  written  on  the  fubje&  of 
Politenefs;  but  thofe  who  attempt  to  teach  it,  generally 
begin  where  they  fhould  end;  and  the  inftru£tion  they 
give  is  fomething  like  teaching  a  fet  of  elegant  phrafes 
in  a  language  not  underftood,  or  inftructing  a  perfon 
in  mufic,  by  making  him  learn  a  few  tunes  by  me- 
mory, without  any  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  the 

fcience. 
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fcience.  The  polifh  of  elegant  manners  is  indeed  truly 
pleafing,  and  necefTary  in  order  to  make  the  worthieft 
character  compleatly  amiable ;  but  it  mould  be  a  polijh^ 
and  not  a  varnijh ;  the  ornament  of  a  good  heart,  not 
the  difguife  of  a  bad  one. 

Where  a  truly  benevolent  heart  is  joined  with  a  de- 
licate mind,  and  both  are  directed  by  a  folid  and  re- 
fined understanding,  the  natural  expreffion  of  thefe 
qualities  will  be  the  effential  part  of  true  politenefs. 
All  the  reft  is  mere  arbitrary  cuftom,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  different  nations,  and  dif- 
ferent times.  A  conformity  to  this  is,  however,  highly 
necefTary ;  and  thofe  who  neglect  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  it,  betray  the  want  of  fome  of  the 
above-mentioned  qualities. 

A  perfon  might  as  well  refufe  to  fpeak  the  language 
of  a  country,  as  to  comply  with  its  cuftoms  in  matters 
of  indifference ;  like  it,  they  are  figns  which,  though 
unmeaning  perhaps  in  themfelves,  are  eftablifhed  by 
general  confent  to  exprefs  certain  fentiments;  and  a 
want  of  attention  to  them  would  appear  to  exprefs  a 
want  of  thofe  fentiments,  and  therefore,  in  regard  to 
others,  would  have  the  fame  bad  effect.  But  though 
the  neglect  of  thefe  things  be  blameable,  thofe  who 
conlider  them  as  the  effential  part  of  true  politenefs  are 

much 
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much  wider  of  the  mark,  for  they  may  be  ftriclly 
obferved  where  that  is  entirely  wanting. 

To  wound  the  heart,  to  miflead  the  understanding, 
to  difcourage  a  timid  character,  to  expofe  an  ignorant, 
though  perhaps  an  innocent  one,  with  numberlefs 
other  inftances  in  which  a  real  injury  is  done,  are 
things  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  the  rules  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  are  often  done  by  fuch  as  would  not  go 
out  of  the  room  before  the  perfon  they  have  been 
treating  in  this  manner ;  for  though  doing  fuch  things 
openly  might  be  confidered  as  ill-manners,  there  are 
many  indirect  ways  which  are  juft  as  effectual,  and 
which  may  be  praclifed  without  any  breach  of  efta- 
blifhed  forms.  Like  the  Pharifees  of  old,  they  are 
fcrupulous  obfervers  of  the  letter  of  the  law  in  trifles, 
while  they  neglect  the  fpirit  of  it :  and  their  obfervance 
of  forms,  far  from  giving  any  reafon  to  depend  on 
them,  on  the  contrary  often  ferves  them  only  as  a 
fhelter,  under  which  they  can  do  fuch  things  as  others 
would  not  dare  to  venture  upon. 

This  is  alfo,  in  general,  only  put  on  (like  their  beft 
drefs)  when  they  are  to  go  into  company;  for  when- 
ever politenefs  is  not  the  natural  expreffion  of  the 
heart,  it  muft  be  in  fome  degree  a  restraint,  and  will 
therefore  probably  be  laid  afide  in  every  unguarded 

hour, 
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hour,  that  is  to  fay,  in  all  their  intercourfe  with  thofe 
whom  it  is  of  molt  confequence  to  them  to  endeavour 
to  make  happy: — And  the  unhappinefs  which  fome- 
times  reigns  in  families,  who  really  polTefs  many  good 
qualities,  and  are  not  wanting  in  mutual  affection,  is 
often  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  that  true  and  fincere 
politenefs  which  fhould  animate  the  whole  conduct, 
though  the  manner  of  expreffing  it  muft  be  different 
according  to  different  circumftances. 

Politenefs  is  always  neceffary  to  compleat  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety  in  every  fituation,  from  the  accidental 
meeting  of  ftrangers,  to  the  mofl  intimate  connections 
of  families  and  friends ;  but  it  muft  be  the  genuine  ex- 
preffion  of  the  fettled  character,  or  it  cannot  be  con- 
ftant  and  univerfal. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  confider  the  true  founda- 
tion of  that  ever-pleafing  quality  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Politenefs,  leaving  the  ornamental  part  of  it, 
like  other  ornaments,  to  be  determined  by  the  fafhion 
of  the  place  and  time.  • 

To  enter  fully  into  the  detail  of  fuch  a  character, 
would  be  an  arduous  tafk  indeed;  but  the  flighteft 
fketch  of  what  is  truly  pleafing  cannot  fail  to  afford 
fome  fatisfacuon ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  ufe- 

ful 
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ful  exercife  to  the  mind,  than  to  dwell  on  the  confide- 
rarion  of  good  and  amiable  qualities,  to  endeavour  to 
improve  upon  every  hint,  and  raife  our  ideas  of  excel- 
lence as  high  as  pomble.  We  may  then  apply  them 
to  our  own  conduct  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life; 
we  may  obferve  in  what  inftances  we  fall  mort  of  that 
perfection  we  wifh  to  attain,  endeavour  to  trace  the 
caufe  of  the  want  of  it  in  thofe  inftances,  and  learn  not 
to  difguife  our  faults,  but  to  amend  them. 

True  benevolence  infpires  a  fincere  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  others : — True  delicacy  enables 
us  to  enter  into  their  feelings;  it  has  a  quick  fenfe  of 
what  may  give  pleafure  or  pain,  and  teaches  us  to  pur- 
fue  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other: — And  a  refined  un- 
demanding points  out  the  fureft  means  of  doing  this 
in  different  circumftances,  and  of  fuiting  our  conduct 
to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The 
union  of  all  thefe  will  conftitute  that  amiable  character, 
of  which  true  politencfs  is  the  genuine  and  natural 
expreffion. 

The  pcrfon  who  has  not  thefe  qualities  may  indeed, 
by  other  menns,  attain  to  fomething  like  politcnefs  on 
fomc  occafions ;  but  the  perfon  who  pofTefTes  them  in 
perfection,  can  never  be  wanting  in  it,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  any  inftance,  or  in  any  company ; — with  fupe- 

riors 
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riors  and  inferiors,  with  Grangers  and  with  friends,  the 
fame  character  is  flill  preferved,  though  expreffed  in 
different  ways.  Thofe  pleafing  attentions,  which  are 
the  charm  of  fociety,  are  continually  paid  with  eafe 
and  fatisfaction, '  for  they  are  the  natural  language  of 
fuch  fentiments;  and  to  fuch  a  character  it  would  be 
painful  to  omit  them ;  while  every  thing  that  can  give 
unnecefTary  pain,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  is  con- 
stantly avoided,  becaufe  directly  contrary  to  it;  for  no 
pain  can  be  inflicted  by  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  difpofition, 
without  being  Itrongly  felt  at  the  fame  time. 

A  fuperior  degree  of  delicacy  may  often  be  the  caufe 
of  much  pain  to  thofe  who  poffefs  it;  they  will  be  hurt 
at  many  things  which  would  make  no  impreflion  upon 
others ;  but  from,  that  very  circumftance,  they  will  be 
taught  to  avoid  giving  pain  on  numberlefs  occafions, 
when  others  might  do  it.  Whenever  an  excefs  of 
fenfibility  is  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effect,  we 
may  be  certain  it  is,  in  fact,  an  excefs  of  feliifhnefs. 

True  delicacy  feels  the  pain  it  receives,  but  it  feels 
much  more  ftrongly  the  pain  it  gives ;  and  therefore 
will  never  give  any,  which  it  is  poflible  to  avoid.  Far 
from  being  the  caufe  of  unreafonable  complaints,  un- 
eafinefs,  and  fretfulnefs,  it  will  always  carefully  avoid 
fuch  things ;  it  will  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 

others, 
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others,  and  rather  fuffer  in  filence,  than  give  them  un-» 
neceffary  pain.  It  will  infpire  the  gentled  and  moft 
engaging  methods  of  helping  others  to  amend  their 
faults,  and  to  correal  thofe  irregularities  of  temper 
which  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  without  expofing 
them  to  the  humiliation  of  being  upbraided,  or  even 
of  being  made  fully  fenfible  of  the  offence  they  give; 
which  often  difpofes  people  rather  to  feek  for  excufes, 
than  to  endeavour  to  amend.  In  fliort,  it  enlightens 
and  directs  benevolence;  difcovers  numberlefs  occa- 
fions  for  the  exertion  of  it,  which  are  too  generally 
overlooked ;  and  points  out  the  fureft  and  moft  pleafing 
means  of  attaining  thofe  ends  which  it  purfues. 

This  earneft  defire  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  all, 
which  is  efiential  to  true  politenefs,  mould  always  be 
carefully  diftinguifhed  from  that  defire  of  pleafing,  in 
which  felf-love  is  in  fact:  the  object;  for  though  this 
may  fometimes  appear  to  produce  the  fame  effects  with 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  fufficient  fully  to  fupply  its 
place.  It  is  indeed  a  natural  fentiment,  which  is  both 
pleafing  and  ufeful  when  kept  within  due  bounds. 

To  gain  the  good-will  of  others,  is  foothing  to  the 
heart ;  and  they  muft  be  proud  or  infenfible,  in  a  very 
uncommon  degree,  who  are  not  defirous  of  it:  but 
much  more  than  this  is  neceffary  to  infpire  true  and 

conftant 
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conftant  politenefs  in  every  inftancej  and  this  defire, 
carried  to  excefs,  may  produce  very  pernicious  con- 
fequences. 

From  hence  fometimes  proceed  endeavours  to  fup- 
plant  others  in  the  favour  of  thofe  we  wifli  to  pleafe, 
and  to  recommend  ourfelves  at  their  expence,  together 
with  all  the  train  of  evils  which  attend  on  envy  and 
jealoufy. 

From  hence  alfo  flattery,  and  all  thofe  means  of 
gaining  favour,  by  which  the  real  good  of  others  is  fa- 
crificed  to  our  own  intereft  j  and  from  hence  much  of 
the  infincerity  which  prevails  in  common  converfation. 
Falfe  maxims  are  adopted,  and  the  real  fentiments 
difguifed;  a  difpofition  to  ridicule,  cenforioufnefs,  and 
many  other  faults,  are  encouraged;  and  truth  and 
goodnefs  are  facrificed  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence: 
and  thus  an  inclination  in  itfelf  innocent,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of  fociety, 
is  made  productive  of  much  evil,  by  being  fuffered  to 
aft  beyond  its  proper  fphere,  and  to  take  place  of  others 
which  mould  always  be  preferred  before  it. 

But  even  confidered  in  the  mod  favourable  light,  the 
defire  of  pleafing  others  falls  far  fhort  of  that  endea- 
vour to  make  them  happy  which  benevolence  infpiresj 
K  for 
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for  the  one  is  only  exerted  in  fuch  instances  as  can  gain 
obfervation;  the  other  extends  to  every  thing  within 
its  power,  and  can  facrifice  even  the  defire  of  pleaiing, 
to  that  of  doing  real  good,  whenever  the  one  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  other.  Yet  where  this  is  done  with 
that  true  politenefs  which  is  the  effeit  of  thofe  qualities 
already  mentioned,  it  is  very  likely  to  fucceed  better  in 
the  end,  even  as  to  gaining  favour  with  all  thofe  whofe 
favour  is  truly  valuable:  but  it  depends  not  on  fuch 
circumftances ;  it  is  a  fettled  character,  which  is  natu- 
rally difplayed  in  every  inftance,  without  art  or  iludy. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  a  great  degree 
of  affection  may  fubfift  where  this  quality  is  wanting, 
yet  that  want  will  always  prove  an  allay  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  it. 

We  fee  perfons  who  really  feel  this  affection,  who 
would  do  and  fuffer  a  great  deal  to  ferve  each  other, 
and  would  confider  a  feparation  by  abfence  or  death  as 
one  of  the  greateft  of  evils ;  and  who  yet,  merely  from 
the  want  of  this  quality,  lofe  a  thoufand  opportunities 
of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  thofe  they  truly  love  and 
value,  and  often  give  them  real  pain,  without  ever  fuf- 
pefting  themfelves  of  being  wanting  in  regard  and  af- 
fection, bccaufe  they  feel  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
exert  themfelves  in  doing  them  any  efTential  fervice. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  pleafure  of  fociety  is  deftroyed,  and  the 
fuppofed  confcioufnefs  of  poffeffing  good  qualities  (for 
the  exertion  of  which  it  is  poffible  no  opportunity  may 
ever  offer)  is  thought  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
fuch  as  are  truly  pleaiing  and  ufeful  in  ever)'  day  and 
hour  of  our  intercourfe  with  each  other. 

Happinefs  confifts  not  in  fome  extraordinary  inftance 
of  good  fortune,  nor  virtue  in  fome  illustrious  exertion 
of  it;  for  fuch  things  are  in  the  power  of  few:  but  if 
they  are  true  and  genuine,  the  one  mud  be  pradtjfed, 
and  the  other  enjoyed,  in  the  conftant  and  uniform 
tenor  of  our  lives. 

The  perfon  who  on  fome  extraordinary  occafions 
does  another  fome  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  is  by  no 
means  fo  great  a  benefactor,  as  one  who  makes  his 
life  eafy  and  happy  by  thofe  pleafing  attentions,  the 
fingle  inftances  of  which  too  often  pafs  unnoticed,  but 
which  altogether  form  the  delight  of  focial  intercourfe, 
and  afford  a  calm  and  ferene  pleafure,  without  which, 
the  mod  profperous  fortune  can  never  beftow  happinefs. 

There  is  a  fecurity  in  all  our  intercourfe  with  per- 
fons  of  this  character,  which  banifhes  that  continual 
anxiety,  and  dread  of  giving  offence,  which  fo  often 
throw  a  reftraint  on  the  freedom  of  converfation. 

K  2  Such 
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Such  perfons  wifti  all  mankind  to  be  amiable  and 
happy,  and  therefore  would  certainly  do  their  utmoft 
to  make  them  fo;  and  far  from  taking  offence  where 
none  was  intended,  they  will  be  difpofed  to  fee  all  in 
the  moll  favourable  light;  and  even  where  they  can- 
not approve,  they  will  never  be  fevere  in  their  cenfures 
on  any,  but  always  ready  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
back  to  what  is  right,  with  that  gentlenefs  and  delicacy, 
which  mew  it  is  for  their  fakes  they  wifh  it,  and  not  in 
refentment  of  an  injury  received,  or  with  a  view  to 
aflume  to  themfelves  a  fuperiority  over  them. 

They  will  make  allowances  for  all  the  little  pecu- 
liarities of  humour,  all  the  weakneffes,  and  even  the 
faults  as  far  as  poffible,  of  thofe  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe,  and  carefully  avoid  whatever  may  tend  to  irri- 
tate and  aggravate  them ;  which  is  often  done  by  fuch 
things  as  would  be  trifling  and  indifferent  in  other  cir- 
cumftances.  This  not  only  has  a  bad  effect:,  by  giving 
prefent  uneafinefs,  but  ferves  to  ftrengthen  a  bad  habit ; 
for  every  fault  (particularly  a  fault  of  the  temper)  is 
increafed  by  exercife;  and  trifles,  which  might  have 
been  immediately  forgotten,  are  kept  up  by  being 
taken  notice  of,  till  they  become  real  evils. 

They  will  alfo  carefully  avoid  expofing  peculiarities 
and  weakneffes,  and  never  engage  in  the  cruel  fport  of 

what 
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what  is  called  "  playing  off  a  character,"  by  leading 
others  to  betray  their  own  follies,  and  make  themfelves 
ridiculous  without  fufpecting  it.  Such  an  amufement 
is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  artificial  politenefs, 
becaufe  the  perfon  who  fuffers  by  it  is  not  fenfible  of  the 
injury;  but  it  is  directly  contrary  to  that  politenefs  which 
is  true  and  fincere,  becaufe  none  of  the  qualities  on 
which  it  is  founded  could  ever  infpire  fuch  conduct, 
or  find  any  gratification  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  give  a  feeling  of  the  injury,  of  which  the  perfon 
who  fuffers  it  is  infenfible. 

There  is  indeed  fomething  particularly  ungenerous 
in  this  conduct;  it  is  like  a  robbery  committed  in 
breach  of  truft;  and  not  only  the  benevolent,  but  the 
honeft  heart  muft  be  mocked  at  it.  To  fay  it  is 
deferved,  is  no  excufe :  a  punifhment  may  often  be  de- 
fended, but  it  can  never  be  a  pleafure  to  a  benevolent 
heart  to  inflict  it. 

But  it  is  impoffible  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail 
of  the  conduct  which  this  fincere  politenefs  would  in- 
fpire on  every  occafion.  Its  motive  remaining  always 
the  fame,  the  manner  of  expreffing  it  will  readily  be 
varied  as  different  circumftances  may  require ;  it  will 
obferve  forms,  where  a  neglect  of  them  would  give  of- 
fence ;  it  will  be  gentle,  mild,  and  unaffected,  at  all 

times; 
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times ;  conipafTionate,  and  tenderly  attentive  to  the 
afflieled;  indulgent  to  the  weak,  and  ready  not  only 
to  bear  with  them  without  impatience,  but  to  give 
them  all  poffible  affiftance.  Ever  difpofed  to  make  the 
bcft  of  all,  eafy,  cheerful,  and  even  playful  in  familiar 
intercourfe,  and  on  fuitable  occaflons;  fince,  far  from 
being  a  reftraint  upon  the  freedom  of  fociety,  it  is  in- 
deed the  only  way  of  throwing  afide  all  reftraint,  without 
introducing  any  bad  confequences  by  doing  fo. 

It  needs  no  artifice  or  difguife;  it  purines  no  finiiter 
aims,  no  felfifh  views;  but  fecks  the  real  good  of  all, 
endeavours  to  exprefs  what  it  feels,  and  to  appear  fuch 
as  it  truly  is. 

How  pleafing  were  general  fociety,  if  fuch  a  difpofi- 
tion  prevailed  !  Mow  delightful  all  family  intercourfe, 
if  it  were  never  laid  af.de!  Even  friendship  itfeif  can- 
not be  compleatly  happy  without  it: — even  real  affec- 
tion will  not  always  fupply  its  place.  It  is  an  univerfal 
charm,  which  embellifhes  every  pleafure  in  focial  life, 
prevents  numberlefs  uneafmclles  and  difgufts  which  fo 
often  dilturb  its  peace,  and  foftens  thofe  which  it  can- 
not entirely  prevent.  It  adds  luftre  to  every  good  and 
valuable  quality,  and  in  fome  degree  will  atone  for 
many  faults,  and  prevent  their  bad  effects. 


But 
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But  it  may  be  afked,  how  is  this  quality  to  be  at- 
tained ?  And  it  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  to  poffefs 
it  in  its  utmoft  perfection,  requires  a  very  luperior  de- 
gree both  of  delicacy  and  good  fenfe,  with  which  all  are 
not  endued.  But  this  (hould  never  difcourage  any  from 
the  endeavour ;  for  all  may  improve  their  talents,  if 
they  will  exert  them,  and  by  aiming  at  perfection, 
may  make  continual  advances  towards  it.  Every  good 
quality  is  beft  underilood  by  endeavouring  to  practife  it. 

Let  us  confider  what  conduct  the  fentiments  de- 
fcribed  would  diitate  on  every  different  occafion;  let 
us  endeavour  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  beft  notion  of  it 
we  are  able,  and  then  watch  for  opportunities  to  put 
it  in  praftice. 

Such  an  attention  will  difcover  many  which  were 
overlooked  before;  it  will  fhew  us  where  we  have  been 
wanting,  and  to  what  caufe  it  hath  been  owing;  and 
point  out  to  us  thofe  qualities  in  which  we  are  defi- 
cient, and  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  cultivate 
with  the  greateft  care.  Our  fphere  of  action  will  be 
enlarged,  and  many  things,  too  generally  confidered 
as  matters  of  indifference,  will  become  objects  of  at- 
tention, and  afford  means  of  improving  ourfelves,  and 
benefiting  others.  Nothing  will  be  neglected  as  tri- 
fling, if  it  can  do  this  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  fince 

in 
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in  that  view  even  trifles  become  valuable.  Our  ideas 
of  excellence  will  be  raifed  by  continually  aiming  at  it, 
and  the  heart  improved  by  the  thoughts  of  being  thus 
employed. 

Above  all,  let  us  fubdue  thofe  paflions  which  fo 
often  oppofe  what  reafon  approves,  and  what  would 
afford  the  trued  pleafures  to  the  heart;  and  let  us  fix 
all  that  is  good  and  amiable  on  the  only  fure  and  im- 
moveable foundation — the  precepts  of  that  Religion 
which  alone  can  teach  us  conftant,  univerfal,  and  difin- 
terefted  Benevolence. 
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CHARACTER  of  CURIO, 
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J.  IS  his  way,"  faid  Alcander,  as  Curio  went 
out  of  the  room :  "  indeed,  my  friend,  you  muft  not 
"  mind  it,  he  is  an  honeft  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

'It  may  be  fo,'  replied  Hilario,  c  but  really  his 
4  honefty  is  nothing  to  me;  and  had  he  picked  my 
1  pocket,  and  converfed  with  good-humour,  I  mould 
1  have  fpent  a  much  more  agreeable  evening.  He  has 
1  done  nothing  but  vent  his  fpleen  againft  the  world, 
4  and  contradict  every  thing  that  was  faid;  and  you 
*  would  have  me  bear  with  all  this,  becaufe  he  does  not 
'  deferve  to  be  hanged!' 

"  Indeed,"  faid  Alcander,  "  you  do  not  know 
"  him  j  with  all  his  roughnefs,  he  has  a  worthy,  bene- 
"  volent  heart ; — his  family  and  friends  muft  bear  with 
"  the  little  peculiarities  of  his  temper,  for  in  efiential 
"  things  he  is  always  ready  to  do  them  fervice,  and 
<c  I  will  venture  to  fay,  he  would  beftow  his  laft  fhil- 

"  ling 
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"  ling  to  affift  them  in  diftrefs.  I  remember,  a  few 
"  weeks  ago,  I  met  him  on  the  road  in  a  violent  rage 
44  with  his  fervant,  becaufe  he  had  neglected  fome 
44  trifle  he  expefted  him  to  have  done;  nothing  he  did 
"  could  pleafe  him  afterwards,  and  the  poor  fellow's 
44  patience  was  almoft  exhaufced,  fo  that  he  was  very 
44  near  giving  him  warning.  Soon  after,  the  fervant's 
"  horle  threw  ham,  and  he  was  very  dangeroufly  hurt. 
"  Curio  immediately  ran  to  him,  carried  him  home 
44  in  his  arms,  fent  for  the  beft  affiitance,  and  attended 
"  him  conftantly  himfelf,  to  fee  that  he  wanted  for 
44  nothing;  he  paid  the  whole  expence;  and  as  he  has 
"  never  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  do  his  work 
44  as  he  did  before,  Cur  10  has  taken  care  to  fpare  him 
44  upon  every  occafion,  and  has  increafed  his  wages, 
"  that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  the  little  indulgences 
"  he  wants." 

4  How  lucky  it  was,'  replied  Hilario,  '  that  the 
1  poor  fellow  happened  to  meet  with  this  terrible  acci- 
4  dent,  for  otherwife  he  would  never  have  known  that 
4  he  had  a  good  mafter,  but  might  have  gone  to  his 
4  grave  with  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  ill-natured 
4  churl,  who  cared  for  nobody  but  himfelf.  The  other 
4  day  I  met  one  of  his  nephews,  who  had  juft  been 
4  at  dinner  with  him ;  the  young  fellow  was  come 
4  to  town  from  Cambridge  for  a  few  days,  and  had 

4  been 
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*  been  to  viflt  his  uncle,  but  happening  unfortunately 
c  to  be  drelTed  for  an  affembly,  the  old  gentleman  was 
4  difpieafed  with  his  appearance,  and  began  railing  at 
4  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  as  if  his  nephew  had 
4  been  deeply  engaged  in  them,  though  I  believe  no 
'  one  is  lefs  inclined  to  them ;  but  every  thing  he  did 
c  or  faid,  was  wrong  through  the  whole  day,  and,  as  he 
{  has  really  a  refpect  for  his  uncle,  he  came  away  quite 
4  deje£ted  and  mortified  at  his  treatment  of  him.' 

t£  And  a  few  days  after,"  replied  Alcandhr, 
"  when  that  nephew  called  to  take  leave  of  him,  he 
"  dipt  a  bank-note  of  one  hundred  pounds  into  his 
"  hands  at  parting,  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  journey, 
"  and  ran  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  receiving  his 
"  thanks  for  it." 

c  So  then,'  returned  Hilario,  c  if  the  young  man 
'  is  of  a  fordid  difpofition,  and  thinks  money  a  better 
'  thing  than  friendship,  good-humour,  and  all  the 
4  amiable  qualities  which  render  life  agreeable,  he  has 
4  reafon  to  be  perfeflly  fatisfied  with  his  uncle;  if  he 
4  is  not,  the  old  gentleman  has  done  his  part  to  make 
4  him  fo,  by  fhewing  him,  that,  according  to  his  no- 
4  tions,  kindnefs  confifrs  in  giving  money.  For  my 
4  part,  if  ever  I  mould  be  a  beggar,  or  break  my  bones, 
4  I  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  meet  with  your  friend 

4  again : 
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'  again;  but  as  I  hope  neither  of  thofe  things  are  ever 
c  likely  to  happen  to  me,  I  am  by  no  means  ambitious 
1  of  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance : — his  good  qua- 
i  lities  are  nothing  to  me,  and  his  bad  ones  are  a 

*  plague  to  all  who  come  in  his  way.' 

"  One  may  bear  with  them,"  replied  Alcander, 
<c  where  there  is  fo  much  real  worth :  the  whole  world 
{c  could  not  bribe  that  man  to  do  a  bafe  action." 

{  So  much  the  better  for  him,'  returned  Hilario; 
1  but  really,  as  I  faid  before,  it  is  nothing  to  me;  and 
4  after  all,  whatever  excufes  your  good-nature  may 
1  find  for  him,  there  mud  be  fomething  wrong  in  the 

*  heart,  where  the  manners  are  fo  unpleafant.' 

"  He  has  not  a  good  temper,"  faid  Alcander, 
"  and  every  man  has  not  the  fame  command  over 
"  himfclf;  but  indeed  he  has  a  good  heart;  and  if 
tc  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  mull  love  him 
tc  with  all  his  oddities." 

4  His  oddities  are  quite  enough  for  me,'  returned 
Hilar  10,  £  and  I  defire  to  know  no  more  of  him;  he 
c  might  make  me  ejieem  him,   but   he   could  never 

*  make  me  love  him ;  and  it  is  very  unpleafant  to  feel 
4  one  of  thefe,  where  one  cannot  feel  the  other.' 

Alcander 
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Alcander  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  the  truth 
of  many  of  Hilario's  obfervations ; — he  fighed  in 
fecret  for  the  friend  whofe  good  qualities  he  valued, 
and  whofe  foibles  gave  him  pain;  and  could  Curio 
have  known  what  his  friend  felt  for  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, it  might  perhaps  have  gone  farther  than  all  he 
ever  read  or  thought  upon  the  fubjecl:,  towards  cor- 
refh'ng  a  fault  for  which  he  often  blamed  himfelf,  but 
which  he  full  continued  to  indulge,  and  to  imagine 
himfelf  unable  to  fubdue. 

Perhaps  neither  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  dif- 
pute  were  well  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  fubject  of  it. 
Efteem  and  regard  influenced  the  one,  and  added 
ftrength  to  his  good-nature;  while  the  other,  whofe 
patience  was  wearied  out  by  the  ill-humours  of  aftran- 
ger,  of  whofe  merits  he  was  ignorant,  was  naturally 
difpofed  to  view  them  in  an  unfavourable  light.  But 
fuch  a  converfation  muft  induce  every  indifferent  per- 
fon  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  a  quality  which 
could  oblige  a  friend  to  blufh  for  the  perfon  he  eiteemed, 
and  make  an  enemy  at  tirft  fight  of  one  by  no  means 
wanting  in  good-nature,  who  came  into  company  with 
a  difpofition  to  pleafe  and  to  be  pleafed,  and  whofe 
difguft  was  occafioned  by  a  difappointment  in  that  aim. 


Can 
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Can  fuch  a  quality  be  a  matter  of  little  confequence, 
which  thofe  who  are  punctual  in  their  duty  in  more 
eflential  points  may  be  permitted  to  neglect  ?  Can  it 
be  a  difpofition  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
any  man,  that  his  utmoft  efforts  cannot  conquer  it  ? — 
The  firft  fuppofition  might  furnilh  an  excufe  for  giving 
way  to  any  fault,  fince  all  may  fancy  they  have  vir- 
tues to  counterbalance  it.  The  lafl:  would  reduce  us 
almoft  to  mere  machines,  and  difcourage  every  effort 
to  reform  and  improve  the  heart,  without  which  no 
real  and  folid  virtue  can  be  attained. 


Tfliiiiiiir  am 
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JL  RUE  Fortitude  is  a  ftrength  of  mind,  which  can- 
not be  overcome  by  any  trials  or  any  fufferings.  It 
confifts  not  in  being  infenfible  of  them,  for  there  is  no 
real  fortitude  in  bearing  what  we  do  not  feel ;  but  it 
renders  us  fuperior  to  them,  and  enables  us  to  act  as 
we  ought  to  do  in  every  different  fituation  in  life,  in 
every  change  that  can  afFedl  our  outward  circum- 
ftances,  or  our  inward  feelings. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fortitude  which  proceeds  from 
natural  conftitution ;  fome  are  lefs  affected  by  trials 
than  others ;  and  fome,  from  flrong  health  and  fpirits, 
are  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  without  finking 
under  it.  But  this  can  only  extend  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. Afflictions  may  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  mod  infenfible  mud  feel  them ;  and  then  their  ap- 
parent fortitude  is  overcome,  and  the  flrongeft  health 
and  fpirits  can  only  refill  a  little  longer  than  the  weaker!:, 

— they 
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— they  muft  give  way  to  a  fufficient  force,  and  therefore 
can  never  be  the  fource  of  true  and  conftant  fortitude. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fortitude  which  is  called 
forth  into  adtion  on  particular  occafions,  and  for  a 
time  appears  fuperiorto  the  trial;  and  this  may  fome- 
times  be  infpired  even  by  motives  which  are  in  them- 
felves  highly  blameable.  A  point  in  view  which  is 
eagerly  purfued,  will  enable  a  perfon  to  go  through 
what  at  other  times  might  appear  infupportable ;  but 
this  can  only  laft  while  the  motive  remains  in  force; 
and  thofe  who  by  this  have  been  rendered  equal  to 
what  appear  to  be  the  greateft  trials,  have  often  at 
other  times  funk  under  the  fmalleft.  True  fortitude 
muft  fpring  from  fome  principle  which  is  conftant  and 
unchangeable,  and  can  fupport  it  at  all  times,  and 
againft  every  attack. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  derived  from  any  thing  in 
this  world.  Natural  ftrength  muft  yield  to  pain  and  for- 
row; — earthly  considerations  can  fupport  us  no  farther 
than  their  immediate  influence  extends: — pride  cannot 
enable  us  to  bear  humiliations,  or  even  thofe  little 
mortifications  which  daily  occur,  when  there  is  no 
credit  to  be  gained  by  doing  lb ; — and  philofophy  muft 
at  laft  be  reduced  to  nothing  more  than  fupprefling 
complaints;    and    making  the  beft  of  what  it  cannot 

cure. 
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cure.  Thefe  may  infpire  a  ftrength  which  will  laft  for  a 
time — a  ftrength  which  may  ferve  for  certain  occafions, 
but  will  fail  on  others ;  or  an  appearance  of  ftrength 
to  conceal  our  weaknefs.  But  none  of  thefe  can  in- 
fpire that  fortitude  which  is  a  conftant  invariable  dif- 
pofition  of  mind,  prepared  for  every  trial,  and  fuperior 
to  them  all.  This  can  only  be  derived  from  a  confi- 
dence in  that  affiftance  which  can  never  fail ;  from  a 
motive  for  action  which  is  fufficient  to  carry  us  through 
every  trial;  and  from  hopes  which  nothing  in  this 
world  can  take  away. 

The  effect  of  this  fortitude  is,  that  it  makes  us 
fteadily  and  conftantly  purfue  the  great  aim  we  have  in 
view;  it  is  drawn  afidebyno  pleafure;  it  fhrinks  at  no 
difficulty;  it  finks  under  no  affliction;  but  refolutely 
goes  on,  whatever  may  be  the  path  affigned,  and  though 
it  may  fuffer,  it  never  yields. 

This  virtue  is  exercifed,  not  only  in  the  greateft 
afflictions,  but  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life ;  and  if  in 
thefe  its  trials  are  not  fo  painful,  yet  they  may  perhaps 
often  be  more  difficult.  It  enables  us  to  bear  the  faults 
and  weaknefles  of  others,  the  difappointments  and  hu- 
miliations which  all  muft  meet  with,  and  the  numberlefs 
little  vexations  and  inconveniencies,  which  though 
when  confidered  feparately  they  may  appear  trifling, 

L  yet 
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yet  often  affect  the  temper  much  more  than  we  are 
generally  aware  of. 

It  is  alfo  exercifed  by  our  own  weakneiTes  and  im- 
perfections ;  for  there  is  no  perfon  living  who  can 
always  preferve  the  fame  equal  ftate  of  mind  and  fpirits; 
and  it  is  no  inconfiderable  part  of  true  fortitude,  to 
avoid  giving  way  to  what  none  can  avoid  feeling;  and 
to  perfevere  in  afting  as  we  ought  in  every  different 
difpofition  of  mind. 

This  then  is  the  great  and  diftinguifhing  character 
of  true  fortitude; — That  it  is  conftant  and  invariable, 
the  fame  at  all  times,  in  all  trials,  and  in  all  difpofitions ; 
it  depends  not  on  the  circumftances  in  which  we  may 
be  placed,  nor  on  the  ftrength  either  of  body  or  fpirits 
which  we  may  enjoy;  but  it  enables  us  to  exert  all  the 
ftrength  we  pofTefs,  (which  is  often  much  more  than 
wc  are  apt  to  imagine)  it  is  feated  in  die  will,  and  never 
gives  way  in  any  inftance. 

Without  this  virtue,  there  can  be  no  depcndance  on 
any  other.  Thole  who  have  the  bell  inclinations  in 
the  world,  muft  find  a  time  of  difficulty ;  a  time  when, 
from  the  oppofition  they  may  meet  with,  or  from  their 
own  weaknefs,  the  performance  of  their  duty  muft 
require  no  fmall  degree  of  exertion  j    and  if  they  have 

not 
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not  fortitude  to  go  on,  in  fpite  of  all  fuch  difficulties, 
their  former  good  difpoiitions  and  good  actions  will  be 
of  little  ufe. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  indeed  often  attended  with 
applaufe  fufficient  to  animate  vanity  to  aiTume  the  ap- 
pearance of  it ;  and  even  where  it  is  pure  and  genuine, 
the  efteem  and  afreclion  engaged  by  it,  cannot  but  be 
highly  pleafing  to  all,  and  mult  afford  fome  degree  of 
afnilance  and  lupport.  But  there  are  many  inftances  in 
which  all  thefe  fupports  are  entirely  wanting;  and  true 
fortitude  will  enable  us  to  act  as  we  ought  to  do  with- 
out any  fuch  amTtance,  and  even  when  we  are  fire  that 
the  confequence  of  doing  fo  will  be  directly  contrary  to 
all  this. 

It  can  bear  not  only  the  want  of  approbation,  but 
the  mortification  of  being  flighted  or  blamed,  and  per- 
fevere,  whatever  may  be  the  confequence  in  regard  to 
this  world :  not  from  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  for  it  does  not  hinder  fuch  humiliations  from 
being  felt,  but  it  fupports  them  with  courage  and  rc- 
folution,  and  will  never  endeavour  to  avoid  them  by 
the  ilighteft  deviation  from  the  right  path,  or  to  return 
them  by  a  difplay  of  its  fuperioi  ity,  or  by  giving  any 
degree  of  pain  or  humiliation  to  thofefrom  whom  they 
came.  Far  from  being  a  ftern  or  rugged  quality,  it  is 
L  2  indifpen- 
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indifpenfably  neceflary  to  fupport  that  gentlenefs  and 
fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  which  form  the  charm  of 
focial  life,  and  which  can  never  be  long  preferved  by 
thofe  who  have  not  fortitude  to  bear  the  vexations  they 
muft  often  meet  with  from  the  weaknefTes  and  inad- 
vertencies, and  even  from  the  pride  and  ill-temper,  of 
thofe  with  whom  they  converfej  that  fpirit,  (as  it  is 
commonly  called)  which  immediately  refents  every  tri- 
fling injury,  and  endeavours  to  return  it,  is  in  fact  a 
weaknefs, — a  proof  of  not  being  able  to  bear  them. 
True  fortitude  can  conquer  itj  and  without  this,  no 
apparent  gentlenefs  of  character  can  ever  be  depended 
on,  fince  it  will  only  laft  till  there  is  fufEcient  provo- 
cation to  get  the  better  of  it. 

To  the  want  of  this  kind  of  fortitude,  much  of  the 
unhappinefs  of  fociety  is  owing.  A  trifle  gives  offence, 
and  is  refented  ;  we  cannot  bear  a  little  mortification, 
or  humiliation ;  or,  perhaps,  we  cannot  bear  to  appear 
to  want  fpirit  to  refent  fuch  things,  and  do  ourfelves 
juftice.  True  fortitude  can  bear  it  all,  whenever  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  fo;  and  few  confider  the  importance 
of  exerting  it  on  fuch  occafions. 

It  enables  us  to  acknowledge  our  errors  and  our 
faults,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  any  artifice  or 
mifreprefentation  to  difguife  or  juitify  what  the  heart 

in 
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in  fecret  difapproves,  or  muft  difapprove,  on  a  fair  and 
impartial  confederation;  to  which,  want  of  fortitude  to 
bear  the  mortifying  view  of  our  own  imperfections,  is 
often  one  of  the  greateft  hindrances. 

In  great  afflictions,  fortitude  is  exerted  not  only  in 
fuppreffing  complaints  and  murmurs,  but  in  rendering 
us  fuperior  to  them,  by  enabling  us  to  take  an-  enlarged 
view  of  things ;  to  confider  the  hand  from  which  they 
come,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
them ;  and  it  infpires  not  merely  a  tame  fubmiflion, 
but  an  active  refolution,  which  in  every  trial  exerts  its 
utmoft  powers,  and  excites  us  to  do  the  belt  we  can, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  whatever  ftruggle  fuch  ex- 
ertion may  coft  us. 

In  fhort,  it  enables  us  to  make  the  beft  of  every 
thing,  to  purfue  fteadily  and  conftantly  the  path  of 
duty,  unmoved  by  all  the  attacks  of  pleafure  or  of  pain, 
and  unwearied  by  the  mofl  tedious  and  apparently  un- 
fuccefsful  exertions. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  fortitude,  we  cannot  but  be 
fenfible,  that  a  ftrength  fuperior  to  our  own  is  necefTary; 
the  experience  of  every  day  muft  mew  us  our  weaknefs, 
and  the  infufficiency  of  thofe  fupports  which  any  thing 
in  this  world  can  afford  us.  But  the  Word  of  Eter- 
L  3  nal 
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nal  Truth  has  promifed  us  a  help  which  fhall  never 
fail  thofb  who  fincerely  fcek  for  it :  for  this  then  we 
muff  apply  by  conilant  prayer,  not  only  in  general,  but 
in  every  particular  infrance.  But  we  muft  not  fuppofe 
that  this  help  can  be  obtained  without  exerting  our  own 
endeavours;  we  mult  do  our  beft,  that  we  may  hope 
to  be  affifled;  and  in  fo  doing,  we  may  fecurely  de- 
pend upon  it,  in  every  trial  that  can  come  upon  us. 

Too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  flrength  is,  in- 
deed, directly  contrary  to  true  fortitude,  and  generally 
leads  to  a  defeat;  but  we  fhould  alfo  be  cautious  that 
we  do  not  run  into  another  extreme,  and  give  way  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  diffidence  as  may  hinder  us  from  ex- 
erting ourfelves,  or  give  the  name  of  diffidence  to  real 
indolence. 

The  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  weaknefs  fhould,  in- 
deed, induce  us  to  feek  a  more  powerful  afliftance,  but 
our  endeavours  are  neceffary  in  order  to  obtain  if.;  and 
neither  the  prefumptuous,  nor  the  indolent,  have  any 
right  to  hope  for  it. 

Let  us,  then,  exert  ourfelves  on  every  occafion,  and 
never  give  way  in  the  fmalleft  inftance,  if  we  mean  to 
be  fteady  in  the  grcatefh  Let  us  endeavour  to  imprefs 
upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  the  objects  we  have 

in 
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in  view — the  favour  of  God,  and  our  own  eternal 
happinefs ;  we  fhall  then  have  a  motive  for  action 
continually  before 'us,  fuflicient  to  fupport  us  in  the 
oreateft  difficulties,  to  arm  us  ao;ainft  the  fevered 
fhocks  of  affliction,  and  enable  us  to  endure  the  long- 
eft  courfe  of  fufferings  to  which  human  life  is  liable. 

Is  it  poffible  we  mould  fink  under  the  humiliation 
we  may  meet  with  from  this  world,  while  we  may 
hope  for  the  approbation  of  God  himfelf  ?  Can  we 
not  fufFer  tranlitory  affliction,  with  the  profpecl:  of 
endlefs  felicity  before  us  ? It  is  for  want  of  attend- 
ing fufficiently  to  thefe  things,  that  prefent  trials  appear 
to  us  fo  infupportable ;  and  the  only  effectual  prepara- 
tion for  thefe  trials  is,  to  arm  ourfelves  with  comforts 
which  they  cannot  take  away,  and  motives  for  action 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  carry  us  through  them  with 
refolution  and  vigour. 

When  we  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  find  the 
Chriftian  life  continually  reprefented  as  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare, in  which  we  are  called  to  contend  with  the 
temptations  of  this  world,  and  with  our  own  perverfe 
inclinations.  We  muft  deny  ourfelves,  and  take  up 
thecrofs,  if  we  would  be  the  difciples  of  Chrift; — we 
muft  conquer,  if  we  would  obtain  the  crown; — we 
muft  lay  afide  every  weight,  and  run  with  patience  the 

race 
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race  that  is  fet  before  us ; — we  mud  endure  unto  the 
end,  if  we  hope  to  be  faved. 

Such  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  ftate  to  which 
we  are  called,  and  fuch  a  profpeft  mult  ftrongly  im- 
prefs  upon  our  minds  the  neceility  of  arming  ourfelves 
with  true  fortitude; — of  being  ftedfaft,  immoveable, 
while  we  have  the  moft  powerful  and  comfortable  mo- 
tives to  induce  us  to  be  fo; — forafmuch  as  we  know 
that  our  "  labour  is  not  vain  in  the  Lord."  We  know 
that  we  fliall  conquer  if  we  faint  not;  that  if  we  are 
faithful  unto  death,  He  will  give  us  a  crown  of  life — a 
happinefs  beyond  what  the  eye  hath  feen,  or  the  ear 
heard,  or  the  heart  of  man  is  able  to  conceive. 

Such  a  view  of  the  Chriftian  ftate  muft  fhew  us,  in 
a  ftrong  light,  the  nature  of  that  fortitude  that  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  part  in  it. 
Human  motives  may  infpire  occafional  exertions  which 
excite  admiration ;  but  thofe  inftances  of  fortitude 
which  are  molt  admired,  are  feldom,  in  reality,  fuch 
as  are  moil  difficult;  and  the  true  Chriftian  muft  be 
armed  with  a  fortitude  far  fuperior  to  that  which  is 
difplayed  on  fuch  occafions ;  a  fortitude  which  requires 
no  earthly  fupport ;  which  aims  at  no  prefent  reward; 
which  refifts  pleafure  and  pain,  humiliation  and  weari- 
nelsi  which  is  the  fame  at  all  times,  and  can  always 

obtain 
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obtain  the  moft  difficult  of  all  conquefts — that  which  is 
gained  over  our  own  inclinations. 

The  perfon  who  facrifices  pleafure  to  ambition, 
convenience  to  avarice,  or  any  prefent  indulgence  to 
pride,  or  fome  other  predominant  paflion,  may  appear 
to  act  with  fortitude  in  many  inftances,  when,  in  fa£t, 
his  conduit  is  directly  contrary  to  it;  fince  he  only 
gives  way  to  a  darling  inclination,  and  purfues  the 
means  of  gratifying  it ;  and  mould  a  trial  come  which 
required  the  facrifice  of  that  inclination,  his  imaginary 
fortitude  muft  fail. 


But  the  fortitude  of  the  true  Christian  is  prepared  for 
every  thing;  like  all  his  other  virtues,  it  is  not  the  oc- 
cafional  exertion  of  a  moment,  but  the  conftant  difpo- 
fition  of  his  mind.  It  is  alfo,  like  all  other  virtues, 
never  perfectly  known,  but  by  endeavouring  to  practife 
it.  All  are  fenfible  that  it  is  neceflary  in  pain  and  af- 
flictions :  few  confider  fufficiently  how  often  it  is  ne- 
ceflary even  in  the  moft  ordinary  occurrences — the  moft 
trifling  converfations. 

How  often  are  the  real  fentiments  difguifed,  the  in- 
nocent injured,  and  falfe  maxims  fuffered  to  gain 
ground,  merely  for  want  of  refolution  to  refift  the  tor- 
rent, from  a  fear  of  being  lingular,  or  of  lofing  any 

fhare 
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mare  in  the  good  opinion  of  others  by  oppofing  their 
fentiments !  And  thus  the  caufe  of  truth  and  goodnefs 
is  betrayed,  and  often  fuffers  as  much  from  timid 
friends  as  from  real  enemies ;  for  converfation  will  in- 
fluence the  character  and  conduit :  by  degrees  the  mind 
grows  familiar  with  what  once  it  disapproved,  and 
learns  to  believe  what  has  been  frequently  repeated,  and 
fufferedto  pafs  unnoticed,  till  that  delicacy,  which  was 
fhocked  at  the  lealt  appearance  of  any  thing  wrong,  is 
infenfibly  worn  away. 

Wrong  opinions  miflead  the  praSMce,  and  unchari- 
table ones  corrupt  the  heart;  but  thofe  exertions  which 
true  fortitude  infpires,  mould  at  the  lame  time  be  care- 
fully diftinguifhed  from  that  politivenefs  and  love  for 
contradiction  which  fo  often  difturb  the  peace  ar.d  plea- 
sure of  fociety,  and  which  (even  when  they  happen  to 
be  exerted  in  a  good  caufe)  frequently  do  a  real  injury 
to  what  they  mean  to  defend. 

The  perfon  who  feels  pain  in  oppofing  the  opinions 
and  inclinations  of  others,  and  doi:s  it  merely  from  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  will  always  endeavour  to  avoid  giving 
pain  by  doing  fo ;  but  a  gentlenefs  and  timidity  of 
difpofition,  and  an  earned:  defire  to  pleafe,  are  qualities 
which  may  lead  to  exceffes,  as  well  as  the  contrary; 
and  true  fortitude  requires  the  facririce  of  our  inclina- 
tions, whenever  our  duty  makes  it  neceiTary. 
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But  it  is  impcffible  to  enumerate  the  various  in- 
ftances  in  which  fortitude  is  neceffary  in  the  daily  oc- 
currences of  life.  A  careful  attention  to  our  own 
conduct,  and  a  candid  enquiry  into  the  motives  of  it, 
will  be  the  fureft  means  to  point  out  to  us  wherein  we 
are  wanting,  and  to  give  us  ajufi:  notion  of  that  forti- 
tude which  is  neceflary  to  fupport  us  on  every  different 
occafion. 

Let  us  then  often  examine  our  own  hearts,  and  enquire 
whether  the  fear  of  difpleafing  others  does  not  fometimes 
induce  us  to  difguife  our  real  fenthnents,  and  appear  to 
approve  what  in  our  hearts  we  condemn  ?  — Whether 
we  are  not  fometimes  poutive,  becaufe  we  cannot  bear 
to  own  ourfelves  in  the  wrong;  or  complying,  becaufe 
we  dread  being  thought  fo  ?  — Whether  we  do  not 
fometimes  give  a  fan£tion  to  uncertain  fufpicions,  or 
ill-natured  ridicule,  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  to 
poffefs  lefs  penetration  than  others,  or  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  expofing  ourfelves  to  the  like,  if  we  mould 
venture  to  oppofe  them? — In  fhort,  whether  we  are 
never  induced  by  fear,  either  to  fpeak,  or  to  be  filent, 
when  our  own  unprejudiced  judgement  would  have 
led  us  to  do  otherwife  ?  If  fo,  we  are,  in  that  inftance, 
wanting  in  true  fortitude ;  nor  is  the  want  of  it  lefs 
evident  in  giving  way  to  our  own  faults  and  weaknefTes, 
than  to  thofe  of  others. 

Can 
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Can  we  fubdue  our  pride,  anger,  fretfulnefs,  &c. — 
all  thofe  paflions  which  are  fo  often  excited  by  trifles 
in  common  life,  and  which,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  in 
general  too  eafily  fuffered  to  take  their  courfe  without 
refiftance  ?  Do  we  not  rather  fometimes  give  way  to 
them,  for  want  of  refolution  to  endeavour  to  fupprefs 
them ;  or  from  a  f_ar  of  being  defpifed  for  our  infenfibi- 
lity,  or  our  tamenefs,  if  we  mould  fuffer  any  injury  to 
pals  unnoticed  ?  Can  we  bear  the  various  kinds  of 
mortifications  we  may  meet  with  from  others,  without 
endeavouring  to  return  them  ;  and  fubmit  even  to  un- 
juft  cenfure,  when  charity  or  any  other  duty  requires 
our  doing  fo  ?  Can  we  facririce  our  inclinations  to  thofe 
of  others,  with  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour,  without 
telling  the  world  that  we  are  doing  fo,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  exalt  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  thofe  we  pre- 
tend to  oblige,  and  to  gain  admiration  to  fupport  and 
reward  us  ?  Can  we  bear  the  follies  and  weaknefles 
of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe,  and  the  many  little 
circumftances  which  often  render  fociety  tirefome  to  us, 
without  giving  pain  by  (hewing  that  it  is  fo  ?  And  do 
we  endeavour,  by  every  gentle  and  engaging  method, 
not  only  to  make  others  eafy  and  happy,  but  to  win 
them  over  to  all  that  is  amiable  and  good,  and  help 
them  to  amend  thofe  imperfections  which  we  cannot 
help  obferving,  without  expofing  them  to  the  humili- 
ation of  knowing  that  we  are  fcnfible  of  them  r 

The 
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The  good  that  may  be  done  in  this  way  is  feldom  at- 
tended to  as  it  deferves ;  but  fuch  endeavours  require  no 
fmall  degree  of  fortitude,  fince  their  fuccefs  muft,  in 
general,  be  attained  by  flow  and  almoft  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  often  remains  entirely  unknown ;  and  far 
from  being  attended  with  any  admiration,  they  will, 
for  the  moft  part,  pafs  unnoticed — perhaps  often  be 
totally  miiinterpreted. 

Thefe  are  but  few  of  the  numberlefs  occafions  in 
which  true  fortitude  is  neceffary  in  common  life.  A 
little  attention  to  the  circumftances  which  daily  occur, 
will  point  out  to  us  many  more,  on  which  it  may  be 
highly  ufeful  to  enquire  into  the  motives  of  our  con- 
duct; and  fuch  enquiries  will  often  (hew,  that  want  of 
fortitude  is  in  reality  the  fource  of  many  faults  and  im- 
perfections, which  are  too  generally  overlooked,  or 
afcribed  to  fome  other  caufe. 

How  happy  then  is  the  fituation  of  him  who  is 
armed  with  that  true  and  conftant  fortitude,  which 
refts  with  full  confidence  on  Almighty  Power,  and  is 
fupported  by  it  in  every  trial : — who  is  thus  prepared 
for  all  events,  and  able  not  only  tofuffer^  but  to  aft  as 
he  ought  to  do  in  every  different  fituation; — who  can 
bear  with  the  fame  refolution  thofe  fevere  fhocks  which 
at  once  deflroy  his  earthly  happinefs,  and  thofe  little 

mortifi- 
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mortifications  which  continually  allay  it; — who  never 
can  be  deterred  from  the  path  of  duty,  either  by  the 
allurements  of  pleafure,  the  dread  of  furrerings,  or  the 
wearinefs  and  difguft  which  attend  on  long-continued 
trials,  and  the  difcouragcment  of  repeated  difap- 
pointments ! 

The  nerves  may  tremble  at  the  approach  of  pain, — 
the  fpirits  may  fink,  beneath  a  load  of  grief, — but  the 
refolution  remains  unmoved;  and  pain  or  affliction, 
however  ftrongly  felt,  are  boldly  encountered,  when- 
ever they  are  inflicted  by  the  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence, or  when  the  confideration  of  duty  makes  it 
necelTary  voluntarily  to  endure  them. 

This  alone  is  true  Chriftian  Fortitude; — a  fortitude 
far  fuperior  to  that  which  in  many  ftriking  inftances 
has  engaged  the  admiration  of  mankind  : — and  this  is 
necefcry  to  all  who  with  to  attain  that  perfection  to 
which  we  are  called. 
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CANDOUR. 


X  HERE  are  many  people  who  take  the  meafure  of 
a  character  like  the  taylor  in  Laputa,  who,  in  order  to 
make  a  fuit  of  clothes  for  Gulliver,  took  the  fize  of 
his  thumb,  and  concluded  that  the  reft  was  in  propor- 
tion :  they  form  their  judgement  from  fome  flight  cir- 
cumftance,  and  conclude  that  the  reft  of  the  character 
muft  be  of  a  piece  with  it. 

Were  all  bodies  formed  according  to  the  exact  rules 
of  proportion,  this  method  of  taking  the  meafure  would 
be  infallible,  fuppofmg  the  taylor  perfectly  acquainted 
with  thofe  rules ;  but  in  order  to  find  the  fame  cer- 
tainty in  this  method  of  judging  of  characters,  we  muft 
not  only  fuppofe,  that  the  perfon  who  is  to  judge  of 
them  is  equally  well  informed  of  all  the  different  varia- 
tions ;  but  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  motives 
regularly  produce  the  fame  actions,  and  that  the  fame 
feelings  are  always  exprefled  in  the  fame  manner.     A 

very 
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very  little  obfervation  is  fufficient  to  mew  that  this  is 
far  from  being  the  cafe. 

Human  nature,  it  is  faid,  is  always  the  fame.  But 
what  is  human  nature? — and  who  could  ever  enu- 
merate all  its  various  powers,  inclinations,  affections, 
and  paffions,  with  all  the  different  effects  they  may 
produce  by  their  different  combinations;  the  objects  on 
which  they  may  be  employed,  and  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  may  attend  them. 

This  leaves  a  wide  field  for  imagination  to  exert  itfelf. 
But  attention  and  obfervation  might  ferve  to  perplex 
and  make  us  diffident  of  our  own  judgement ;  and  as 
it  is  much  eafier,  as  well  as  more  flattering  to  vanity, 
to  judge  from  a  firft  impreffion,  than  from  reafon  and 
reflection,  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  prejudice  is  apt 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  opinions  formed  of  the  actions 
of  thofe  about  whom  we  are  much  interefted.  Where 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  moll  people  meafure  by  a  certain  line 
of  their  own,  beyond  which  they  know  not  how  to  go; 
and  when  they  meet  with  refinements  of  which  they 
arc  incapable,  they  can  form  no  idea  of  them  in  another; 
and  therefore,  by  afligning  fome  other  motive  to  fuch 
actions,  they  reduce  them  to  their  own  ffandard ;  and 
being  then  able  to  comprehend  what  was  unintelli- 
gible before,  they  conclude  that  their  prefent  opinion 

mull 
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muft  certainly  be  right,  and  form  their  judgment  of 
the  reft  of  the  character  according  to  it. 

From  thefe  and  many  other  caufes  which  might  be 
afligned,  it  appears,  that  there  muft  always  be  great 
uncertainty  in  the  opinions  we  form  of  the  actions  of 
others,  and  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  particular 
actions  concerning  the  general  character.  The  ob- 
vious conclufion  from  which  is,  that  we  fhould  be 
always  upon  our  guard  againft  forming  an  hafty  judg- 
ment, or  laying  too  much  ftrefs  upon  thofe  judgments 
which  we  cannot  help  forming;  and  be  very  cautious 
that  we  do  not  fuffer  our  own  prejudices  and  fancies 
acquire  the  force  of  truth,  and  influence  our  opinions 
afterwards. 

Yet  ftill,  whilft  we  live  in  this  world,  and  converfe 
with  others,  it  is  impoflible  to  avoid  forming  fome  opi- 
nion of  them  from  their  words  and  anions  ;  and  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  afcertain  the  juft  bounds  within 
which  this  opinion  ought  to  be  confined,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  di£tates  of  reafon,  and  thofe  of  pre- 
judice and  imagination. 

Since  then  we  cannot  fhut  our  eyes,  it  may  be  ufeful 

to  us  to  procure  as  much  light  as  we  can;  not  that 

we  may  be  continually  prying  into  what  does  not  con- 

M  cern 
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cern  us,  but  that  where  we  cannot  avoid  forming  fome 
judgment,  we  may  do  it  with  juftice  and  candour ;  that 
we  may  learn  to  avoid  being  pofitive,  where  we  mu.i  be 
uncertain ;  and  to  fee  and  confefs  our  error,  where  we 
may  have  been  wrong. 

A  benevolent  heart,  ever  defirous  of  confidering  the 
actions  of  others  in  the  mod  favourable  light,  will 
indeed  be  lefs  liable  than  any  other  to  the  bad  confe- 
quences  which  may  follow  from  the  difficulties  attending 
on  our  judgments  of  others :  for  an  error  on  the  favour- 
able fide  is  far  lefs  pernicious  to  them,  or  to  ourfelves, 
than  the  contrary  would  be ;  yet  every  error  is  liable  to 
bad  confequences.  The  perfon  who  has  formed  an 
hafty  favourable  judgment,  may  probably  in  time  be 
convinced  of  his  miftake:  having  been  deceived,  he 
may  grow  fufpicious,  till  every  appearance  of  good  is 
miftrufted,  and  he  falls  by  degrees  into  the  contrary 
extreme  :  for  error  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  real 
and  laiting  good,  fince,  fooner  or  later,  it  mult  be 
ihaken ;  and  then  the  fuperftrufture,  however  beautiful 
in  appearance,  will  fall  to  ruins. 

True  Charity  and  Benevolence  certainly  do  not 
confift  in  deceiving  ourfelves  and  others ;  they  do  not 
make  us  blind  and  infenfible,  nor  do  they  give  a  falfe 
light,  to  lead  us  altray  from  the  truth,  and  then  leave 

us 
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vis  bewildered  in  darknefs  and  error,  feeking  in  vain  to 
return,  and  miilruihng  every  appearance  of  light  which 
would  conduct  us  back  again.  Like  all  other  virtues, 
they  flow  from  the  Source  of  Eternal  Truth;  they 
mud  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart,  and  continually 
exercifed  in  every  different  fituation,  not  merely  the 
tranfient  effects  of  fpirits  and  good-humour,  which 
fometimes  make  a  perfon  difpofed  to  be  pleafed  with 
others,  only  becaufe  he  is  pleafed  with  himfelf;  for 
then  he  will  be  difpleafed  again  with  as  little  reafon, 
whenever  the  prefent  humour  gives  place  to  another. 
Still  lefs  are  they  the  effect  of  weaknefs  of  judgment, 
and  want  of  difcernment  and  penetration ;  which,  in 
fact,  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  contrary  extreme. 
— That  they  are  fometimes  confidered  in  this  laft 
point  of  view,  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
fons  for  that  want  of  them,  which  fo  often  appears  in 
general  converfation. 

The  vanity  of  difplaying  fuperior  talents  is  very  pre 
valent,  and  it  is  often  much  more  from  this  principle, 
than  from  real  ill-nature,  that  the  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  abfent  are  expofed.  To  gain  admiration 
is  the  object  of  purfuit :  any  other  way  by  which  it 
might  be  attained,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  juft  as 
well;  but  unfortunately  all  others  are  more  difficult, 
while  this  is  within  the  reach  of  all;  for  the  weakeft 
M  2  have 
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have  penetration  enough  to  difcover  imperfections  in 
hofe  whofe  excellencies  are  far  above  their  reach. 

Thofe  who  have  no  folid  virtues  of  their  own  may 
aflume  a  temporary  fuperiority,  by  declaiming  againft 
the  faults  of  others;  and  thofe  who  have  neither  wit, 
nor  any  talents  to  amufe,  may  yet  raife  a  laugh  by  ex- 
pofing  what  is  ridiculous,  or  may  be  made  to  appear 
fo.  A  little  more  of  that  penetration  which  they  are 
fo  defirous  of  being  thought  to  pofiefs,  might  help  to  a 
farther  infight  into  themfelves  and  others ;  they  might 
perhaps  find  that  they  have  only  been  expofing  what 
was  obvious  to  every  body,  and  gaining  the  reputation 
of  ill-nature,  in  fa£l  without  deferving  it,  (any  other- 
wife  than  by  inattention;)  for  admiration  was  their 
point  in  view ;  and  it  is  very  poflible  that  the  confe- 
quences  of  what  they  faid,  might  never  enter  their 
thoughts;  and  that  they  would  have  been  really  mocked, 
had  they  confidered  them  in  their  true  light.  But 
raifing  themfelves,  not  depreciating  others,  was  the 
object  of  their  purfuit;  and  the  means  of  attaining  it 
were  confidered  merely  as  fuch,  without  any  attention 
to  their  confequences. 

Perhaps  fome  rigid  cenfor,  who  heard  the  conver- 
fation,  may  fall  into  an  error  of  the  fame  kind  with 
their  own;  and,  for  want  of  fufficiently  penetrating 

their 
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their  motives,  may  fuppofe  them  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
candour  and  benevolence,  and  actuated  folely  by  ma- 
lice and  ill-nature;  while  a  perfon  of  real  difcernment 
would  have  avoided  the  errors  of  both ;  and  not  from 
weaknefs,  but  from  ft  rength  of  judgment,  would  have 
acted  a  more  charitable  part;  for  nothing  is  more  juft 
than  the  obfervation  of  an  excellent  author :  "  Ce  n'eft 
"  point  au  depens  de  l'efprit  qu'on  eft  bon."  The 
faults  and  follies  are  often  the  moft  obvious  parts  of  a 
charadter,  while  many  good  qualities  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  generality  of  the  world,  unlefs  fome  extraordi- 
nary occafion  call  them  forth  to  action. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  many  unfavourable 
and  unjuft  opinions  are  formed,  merely  by  not  fuffici- 
ently  confidering  the  very  different  lights  in  which  the 
fame  action  will  appear  to  different  perfons  on  different 
occafions.  How  many  things  are  faid  in  general  con- 
verfation,  from  thoughtlefsnefs  and  inattention,  from 
a  flow  of  fpirits,  and  a  defire  to  fay  fomething,  which 
will  not  ftand  the  teft  of  a  fevere  cenfure,  and  which, 
confidered  feparately,  may  appear  in  fuch  a  light  as  the 
fpeaker  never  thought  of!  Not  only  the  ill-natured, 
but  the  fuperficial  obferver  may  often  be  milled  by 
fuch  appearances,  and  mocked  at  things  which  want 
only  to  be  underftood  in  order  to  fecure  them  a  more 
favourable  judgement. 

M  3  The 
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The  difpofition  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fpeaker,  may  alfo  contribute  greatly  to  make  things 
appear  different  from  what  they  really  are ;  and  great 
allowances  mould  be  made  for  his  own  paffions  and 
prejudices,  as  well  as  for  thofe  of  others ;  for  though 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  better  known  to  him,  yet 
it  is  evident  that  every  one,  while  under  their  immedi- 
ate influence,  is  very  ill  qualified  to  judge  how  far  they 
may  affect  his  opinions. 

A  perfon  who  is  under  any  particular  dejcftion  of 
fpirits,  and  feels  that  a  kind  word  or  look  would  be  a 
cordial  to  his  heart,  may  be  overcome  by  the  mirth  of 
a  cheerful  fociety,  and  inclined  to  attribute  to  infen- 
iibility  what  perhaps  was  merely  owing  to  ignorance 
of  his  fituation,  and  the  lively  impreflion  of  prefent 
pleafure:  while  another,  whofe  heart  is  elated  by  fome 
little  fuccefs  which  his  imagination  has  raifed  far  above 
its  real  value,  may  be  mocked  at  the  coldnefs  of  thofe, 
who,  being  more  rational  and  lei's  interefted,  fee  the 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  therefore  cannot  fhare  in 
his  joy  in  the  manner  he  expects  and  wifhes. 

What  multitudes  of  unfavourable  and  unjuft  opi- 
nions would  be  at  once  removed,  if  we  could  put  our- 
felves  in  the  place  of  others,  and  fee  things  in  the  light 
in  which  they  appear   to  them, — the  only   way   of 
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forming  a  right  efrimare  of  their  conduit  in  regard  to 
them.  But  while  we  judge  of  the  actions  of  others  by 
our  own  feelings,  or  rather  by  our  own  reafonings, 
upon  what  we  choofe  to  fuppofe  would  be  our  feelings 
on  the  like  occafion,  we  muft  be  liable  to  continual 
miitakes. 

To  feel  for  others,  is  a  quality  generally  claimed  by 
all,  and  which  certainly  in  fome  degree  feems  to  be 
implanted  in  human  nature.  They  mull;  be  infenfible 
indeed,  or  fomething  far  worle,  who  can  fee  others 
happy,  without  being  pleafed;  or  miferable,  without 
fympathifing  in  their  fufferings,  and  wifhing  to  relieve 
them.  But  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  others, 
to  be  truly  fenfible  of  the  impreffion  every  circum- 
Itance  makes  in  their  fituation,  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  more  uncommon,  than  at  nrft  fight  may  appear; 
and  yet,  unlefs  we  could  do  this,  there  muft  always  be 
great  uncertainty  in  our  opinions  of  their  conduit ;  and 
it  may  afford  no  fmall  fatisfaction  to  a  perfon  of  true 
benevolence,  when  he  feels  the  pain  of  being  obliged  to 
think  unfavourably  of  another,  to  confider  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  he  knew  all,  he  might  find  many  rc-afons 
to  abate  the  feverity  of  the  cenfure  which  he  hears 
pronounced  by  others,  and  to  which  he  is  unable  to 
give  a  fatisfactory  anfwer,  becaufe,  according  to  appear- 
ances, it  feems  to  have  been  deferved. 

Molt 
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Moil  people  act  much  more  from  their  feelings, 
than  from  reafon  and  reflection; — thofe  who  confider 
coolly  of  circumitances  in  which  they  are  no  way  inte- 
refted,  may  lay  a  plan  of  conduct  which  may  appear 
to  them  fo  rational  and  natural,  that  they  wonder  how 
any  one  could  mifs  it;  while  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
action,  are  often  hurried  on  by  the  impulfe  of  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  and,  without  having  any  bad  intention, 
may  fall  into  fuch  errors  as  the  cool  reafoner  would 
think  almoft  impoflible;  or  perhaps  fometimes,  with- 
out confidering  the  matter,  they  may  rife  to  heights  of 
excellence  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  him, 
and  which,  for  that  reafon,  he  may  probably  be  unable 
to  comprehend,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  mifinterpret. 

It  may  generally  be  obferved,  that  in  every  fcience  a 
flight  and  fuperficial  knowledge  often  makes  a  perfon 
vain  and  pofitive;  while  long  and  attentive  fludy,  and 
a  deep  infight  into  the  real  nature  of  things,  produce 
a  contrary  effect,  and  lead  to  humility  and  diffidence. 
This  may  be  partly  owing  to  that  dcfire  of  difplaying 
what  they  poffefs,  which  is  often  found  in  thofe  who 
poffefs  but  little,  and  are  therefore  ambitious  of  making 
the  mod  of  it,  in  order  to  impofe  upon  the  world  by 
falfe  appearances,  and  prevent  a  difcovery  of  that  po- 
verty which  they  wiih  to  conceal ;  but  it  is  alfo  often 
owing  to  a  real  mifapprehenfion  of  things. 

The 
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The  fuperficial  obferver  confiders  the  object  only  in 
one  point  of  view,  which  perhaps  is  new  to  him,  and 
therefore  ftrikes  his  imagination  ftrongly;  and  it  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  it  may  be  confidered  in  other 
lights,  and  that,  upon  farther  enquiry,  he  might  find 
reafon  to  change  his  opinion,  or  at  leaft  to  doubt  of 
what  at  firft  appeared  to  him  clear  and  evident.  Pleafed 
with  what  he  has  acquired,  and  ignorant  of  what  far- 
ther might  be  acquired,  he  is  fatisfied  and  pofitive; 
while  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced,  fee  a  vaft  field 
of  knowledge  open  before  them,  of  which  they  are 
fenfible  that  they  can  explore  only  a  very  fmall  part; 
and  by  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  things,  and  obferving 
how  often  they  have  been  deceived  by  confidering  them 
in  a  falfe  light,  are  taught  to  avoid  being  pofitive, 
where  they  are  fenfible  their  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

This  may  be  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the  human  heart, 
as  well  as  to  every  other,  in  which  we  can  only  judge 
from  appearances.  Thofe  who  know  leaft  are  often 
moft  ready  to  decide,  and  moft  pofitive  in  their  deci- 
fions ;  and  pofitivenefs  generally  gains  more  credit  than 
it  deferves.  The  confequences  of  this  are  perhaps  more 
pernicious  in  regard  to  this  fubjeCt.  than  any  other, 
becaufe  it  requires  much  lefs  penetration  to  difcover 
faults  and  weaknefles,  than  real  and  folid  good  qualities. 
From  hence  may  appear  the  injuftice  of  fuppofing, 

that 
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that  perfons  of  deep  knowledge  and  obfervation  of 
mankind  are  to  be  avoided,  as  being  inclined  to  pafs  the 
fevereft  judgments  on  the  conduct  of  others.  Thofe 
indeed  who  harbour  any  criminal  defigns,  and  conceal 
vice  under  the  mafic  of  hypocrify,  may  tremble  under 
the  eye  of  a  keen  obferver ;  for  fuch  an  one  may  fee 
through  their  deepeft  difguifes,  and  expofe  them  in 
their  true  light  when  it  is  necefTary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mifchief  they  might  do.  He  may  alfo  detect  the 
fallacy  of  an  affumed  merit,  and  falfe  virtue,  which 
have  pafTed  upon  the  world  for  real;  but  he  will  fee  at 
the  fame  time  the  allowances  which  candour  may  make 
for  every  fault  and  weaknefs.  He  will  difcover  many 
an  humble  excellence  which  feeks  not  to  difplay  itfelf 
to  the  world,  and  many  an  inftance  of  true  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  expreffed  in  trifling 
circumftances,  which  would  pafs  unobferved,  or  per- 
haps be  totally  mifinterpreted,  by  a  perfon  of  lefs  obfer- 
vation and  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  will  alfo  be 
more  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  acknowledge 
a  miftake,  becaufe  he  is  not  under  the  neceffity  of  en- 
deavouring to  impofe  upon  the  world  by  a  falfe  appear- 
ance of  knowledge,  which  always  indicates  a  deficiency 
in  what  is  true  and  genuine. 

Ignorance  alone  pretends  to  infallibility.      A  perfon 
of  real  knowledge  is  fenfible  that  he  mult  be  liable  to 

error, 
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error,  and  has  not  the  fame  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  ac- 
knowledging it  in  any  particular  inftance;  and  if  his 
knowledge  be  joined  with  true  benevolence,  he  will  be 
continually  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  change  his 
opinion,  if  that  opinion  has  been  formed  on  the  unfa- 
vourable fide,  or  at  leaft  to  difcover  fome  good  qualities 
which  may  counterbalance  the  fault  he  could  not  help 
obferving.  For  the  fame  reafons,  he  will  be  always 
ready  and  willing  to  obferve  an  alteration  for  the  better 
in  thofe  of  whom  he  has  thought  moft  unfavourably, 
inftead  of  being  glad  (as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with 
others)  of  any  new  inftance  which  may  ferve  to  confirm 
the  opinion  formerly  pronounced,  and  afraid  of  any 
thing  which  may  contradict  it.  He  will  always  re- 
member, that  the  worft  character  may  improve;  and 
the  fevereft  judgments  ever  pronounced  by  the  ignorant 
and  ill-natured,  even  thofe  which  have  been  affented  to 
with  regret  by  the  fenfible  and  benevolent,  may  after- 
wards be  changed :  but  the  firft  will  be  afraid  and  un- 
willing to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
change  their  opinion ;  the  laft  will  be  ever  ready  to  do 
it,  and  not  afhamed  to  own  it,  when  they  can  obferve 
a  change  of  conduit. 

Knowledge  is  indeed  quick-fighted,  but  ignorance 
is  improperly  reprefented  as  being  blind;  it  rather  fur- 
nifhes  a  falfe  light,  which  leads  into  a  thoufand  errors 
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and  miftakes.  The  difference  between  them  does  not 
confift  in  the  number  of  their  obfervations,  but  in  the 
truth  and  juftnefs  of  them.  Penetration  may  difcover 
thofe  faults  and  weaknefies  which  really  exift,  but  ig- 
norance will  fancy  it  has  difcovered  many  which  never 
exifted  at  all ;  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  convince  ig- 
norance of  a  miftake. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  thofe  qualities  which 
difpofe  us  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  contribute  at  the  fame  time  to  increafe  that 
knowledge. 

The  heart  which  is  merely  felfifh  does  not  under- 
Hand  the  language  of  benevolence,  difintereftednefs, 
and  generofity,  and  therefore  is  very  liable  to  misinter- 
pret it ;  while  thofe  who  feel  themfelves  capable  of  great 
and  worthy  actions,  will  rind  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  others  may  be  fo  too,  and  will  have  an  idea  of  a 
character  which  can  hardly  ever  be  perfectly  underftood 
by  thofe  who  feel  nothing  like  it  in  themfelves. 

Vice,  even  in  fpite  of  itfclf,  muft  pay  a  reverence  to 
virtue,  confidered  in  general ;  but  the  mo  ft  exalted 
heights,  and  mod  refined  inftances  of  it,  are  far  above 
its  comprehenfion. 

This 
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This  obfervation  holds  not  only  in  regard  to  fuch 
characters  as  are  entirely  abandoned  to  vice,  but  to  all 
the  lefier  degrees  of  it;  which  always,  more  or  lefs, 
tend  to  infpire  fufpicion,  and  make  it  difficult  to  un- 
derhand an  oppofite  character,  or  believe  it  to  be  fuch 
as  to  an  honeft  and  good  heart  it  would  immediately 
appear. 

It  is  impofiible  to  read  or  hear  the  obfervations  of 
thofe  who  are  celebrated  for  the  deepelt  knowledge  of 
mankind,  without  being  hurt  to  obferve,  that  vice  and 
folly,  with  the  means  of  playing  upon  them,  and  making 
advantage  of  them,  are  made  the  general  objects  of 
attention;  while  true  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  rectitude 
of  character,  are  hardly  ever  mentioned.  And  yet,  if 
fuch  things  can  exiit,  (and  what  mult  his  heart  be  who 
believes  they  do  not)  he  who  leaves  them  entirely  out 
in  his  account,  muft  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  mankind. 

Another  way  in  which  a  flight  and  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  mankind  is  very  apt  to  miflead,  is  that  love 
of  reducing  every  thing  to  general  rules,  which  is 
always  found  in  thofe  whofe  views  are  not  very  exten- 
five.  A  few  fuch  rules  are  eafily  remembered;  and 
they  have  an  appearance  of  conveying  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  at  once,  which  often  procures  them  a  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  reception,  not  only  from  thofe  who  are  defi- 
rous  of  concealing  their  ignorance  under  an  appearance 
of  knowledge,  but  even  from  luch  as  might  be  capable 
of  detecting  their  fallacy,  if  they  would  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  of  examining  them. 

To  fay  that  all  men  a£t  from  piide,  felf-intereft,  &c. 
and  then  to  explain  every  action  accordingly,  is  much 
eafier  than  to  trace  the  motives  of  different  actions  in 
different  characters,  and  difcover  the  various  fources 
from  whence  they  fpring ;  and  this  is  much  more  flatter- 
ing to  vanity,  than  to  acknowledge  ourfelves  unable  to 
explain  them. 

A  general  rule,  which  has  been  found  to  anfwer  in 
fome  inftances,  is  a  moil  valuable  acquifition  to  thofe 
who  talk  more  than  they  think,  and  are  more  defi- 
rous  of  the  appearance  of  knowledge  and  penetration, 
than  of  the  reality ;  and  fuch  rules  are  often  repeated 
from  one  to  another,  without  being  fufficicntly  exa- 
mined, till  they  gain  the  force  of  truth,  and  are  received 
as  maxims,  which  it  would  be  thought  unreafonable 
to  controvert. 

The  neceffity  of  ufing  metaphorical  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  may  perhaps  often 
have  given  occafion  to  miitakes  of  this  kind ;  the  qua- 
lities 
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lities  which  belong  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  word  are 
applied  to  it  when  ufed  metaphorically;  and  from  a 
habit  of  connecting  the  word  with  thofe  qualities,  fuch 
reafonings  often  pafs  current,  though  a  little  attention 
might  eafily  have  difcovered  the  miftake  on  which  they 
are  founded.  This  is  ftill  more  likely  to  happen  when 
the  fame  metaphor  is  ufed  to  exprefs  different  fenti- 
ments,  which  from  the  poverty  of  language  upon  fuch 
fubjecls  muft.  fometimes  happen. 

The  words  warmth  and  heat,  (for  example)  origi- 
nally denoting  the  properties  of  fire,  have  been  meta- 
phorically ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  of  affection,  and  thofe 
of  anger  or  refentment.  This  circumftance  alone  has 
probably  given  rife  to  an  obfervation  often  repeated, 
and  very  generally  received,  "  that  a  warm  friend  will 
"  be  equally  warm  in  his  anger  and  refentment,  and 
"  confequently  will  be  a  bitter  enemy."  It  would  be 
juft  as  rational  to  fay,  "  he  will  burn  your  fingers ;" 
for  it  is  only  from  reafoning  upon  words  without  ideas, 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  anerted. 

That  tender  affectionate  difpofition,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  character  of  a  warm  friend,  and  difpofes  him 
even  to  forget  himfelf  for  the  fake  of  the  object  beloved, 
is  not  more  different  from  the  qualities  of  natural  fire, 
than  from  that  proud  and  felfifh  fpirit  which  inlpires 

violent 
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violent  anger  and  refentment.  To  the  firft,  (according 
to  the  expreflion  of  an  elegant  writer)  "  la  hnine  feroit 
"  un  tourment;"  but  the  laft  finds  his  fatisfaction  (if 
that  word  can  ever  be  applied  to  fuch  a  character)  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  hatred,  and  the  endeavour  to 
exprefs  it. 

A  very  little  attention  to  the  real  qualities  of  thefe 
characters,  might  furely  be  fufficient  to  ihew  that  they 
are  widely  different;  though  the  habit  of  ufing  the 
fame  words  to  exprefs  them,  has  led  to  an  habitual 
connection  of  the  ideas,  and  prevents  this  difference 
from  finking  us  at  firft  fight. 

The  fame  would  be  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  many 
other  inftances,  where  general  obfervations  have  been 
received,  merely  becaufe  they  found  plaufibly,  and  are 
repeated  fo  often  that  they  are  believed  of  courfe,  with- 
out enquiring  into  the  truth  and  juftice  of  them.  And 
when  fuch  are  made  the  ground- work  of  the  judg- 
ments formed  in  particular  inltances,  thofe  judgments 
mult  be  liable  to  numberlefs  errors,  which  will  eafily 
gain  ground,  becaufe  they  favour  a  received  opinion. 

That  this  method  of  judging  by  general  rules,  on 
fubje^ts  fo  various  and  complicated  as  the  difpofitions 
of  the  human  heart,  is  very  liable  to  error,   lhould 

alone 
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alone  be  fufficient  to  put  us  on  our  guard  againft  it; 
but  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  this,  from  the 
probability  that  they  may  be  founded  on  obfervations 
drawn  from  the  moft  unfavourable  views  of  human  na- 
ture; the  effects  of  bad  qualities  being,  in  general,  more 
extenfive  and  more  apparent  than  thofe  of  good  ones ; 
fince  the  laft  are  frequently  employed  in  preventing 
mifchief,  and  they  are  fcarce  ever  taken  notice  of.  They 
alfo  make  the  deepeft  impremon;  for  all  are  fenfible  of 
the  evils  they  have  fuffered ;  few  pay  fufficient  attention 
to  thofe  they  have  efcaped. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  application  of  a  general 
rule  difpofes  us  to  an  unfavourable  judgment  in  any 
particular  inftance,  that  circumftance  mould  render  it 
fufpecled,  and  make  us  lefs  ready  to  admit  the  conclu- 
fions  which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

This  again  may  ferve  to  mew,  that  perfons  of  en- 
larged views  and  extenfive  knowledge  are  far  from  being 
on  that  account  difpofed  to  be  fevere;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  make  a  right  ufe  of  them,  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  correfl  the  errors  of  others,  and  be  led 
to  a  more  candid  and  liberal  way  of  judging  than  the 
reft  of  the  world. 

N  They 
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They  cannot  indeed  retain  that  difpofition  to  think 
well  of  everybody,  which  is  fometimes  found  in  thofe 
who  are  jufl  entering  into  life,  and  know  not  how  to 
fufpecT:  any  infincerity  in  words,  or  bad  defign  in  ac- 
tions :  this  belongs  only  to  youth  and  inexperience, 
and  therefore  cannot  laft  long  in  any  one.  A  little 
knowledge  of  mankind  rauft  deftroy  the  pleafing  illu- 
fion,  and  fhew  a  world  far  different  from  what  the 
imagination  of  an  innocent  and  benevolent  heart  had 
reprefented  it. 

Such  a  difcovery  is  unavoidable.  That  there  are 
vices  and  follies  in  the  world  muft  be  evident  to  all  who 
are  not  quite  ftrangers  to  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  de- 
pendance  on  a  favourable  opinion  founded  on  igno- 
rance, and  which  time  muft  deftroy.  It  is  when  this 
ignorance  is  difpelled  (as  it  muft  be)  that  the  profpecl 
of  the  world  is  opened  before  us,  and  opinions  are 
formed  upon  obfervation;  and  then  the  worft  parts  of 
it,  the  confequences  attending  vice  and  folly,  are  in  ge- 
neral moft  expofed  to  view,  while  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  and  penetration  is  neceflary,  to  difcover  the 
humble  excellence,  and  fecret  influence  of  virtue;  to 
convince  us  that  actions  are  often  far  different  from 
what  they  appear  to  be,  that  our  judgments  of  them 
muft  always  be  uncertain,  and  that  therefore  reafon  and 
jufticc  require  us  o  be  very  diffident  of  them ;  while 

candour 
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candour  teaches  us  to  make  every  allowance  which  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  (according  to  the  beft  view 
we  are  able  to  take)  can  admit;  and  charity  gladly  che- 
rifhes  the  hope  that  we  might  find  reafon  for  many 
more,  if  we  were  able  to  look  into  the  heart. 

But  while  we  admire  this  candid  and  liberal  way  of 
judging,  which  belongs  to  an  enlarged  mind  and  a  be- 
nevolent heart,  we  mould  at  the  fame  time  be  careful 
not  to  confound  it  with  a  falfe  kind  of  benevolence, 
which  fometimes  affumes  the  appearance  of  the  true, 
and  tends  to  produce  very  pernicious  effects.  This  is, 
when  fault S)  not  perfons^  are  made  the  objects  of  what 
is  called  good-nature;  and  excufes  are  found  for  them, 
(confidered  in  themfelves)  not  for  the  perfons  who  are, 
or  appear  to  be,  guilty  of  them. 

To  juftify,  or  even  palliate  vice,  is  inconfiflent  with 
truth,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue ;  and  therefore 
can  never  belong  to  real  candour,  which  is  exercifed  on 
the  circumftances  of  the  perfon,  not  on  the  crime  itfelf. 

It  i6  by  no  means  improbable,  that  many  may  have 
fallen  into  errors  of  this  kind  with  very  good  intentions, 
deceived  by  an  appearance  of  indulgence  towards  others, 
which  gratifies  their  good-nature;  but  fuch  fhould 
remember,  that  whatever  tends  to  lefien  the  horror  of 
N  2  vice, 
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vice,  muft  be  a  general  injury  to  all  mankind,  for  which 
no  advantage  to  particular  perfons  can  make  amends ; 
and  perhaps  few  are  fufficiently  feniible,  how  greatly 
the  progrefs  of  vice  is  promoted  by  the  foftening  terms 
fo  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  it,  and  the  favourable 
light  in  which  it  is  fo  often  reprefented.  By  fuch 
means  the  mind  by  degrees  grows  familiar  with  what  it 
would  have  confidered  as  an  object  of  detefhtion,  had 
it  been  fhewn  in  its  true  colours;  and  none  can  fay 
how  far  the  confequences  of  this  may  extend. 

Others  again  are  led  into  this  way  of  judging  by  their 
own  interefr,  and  are  glad  to  find  excufes  for  what 
they  are  confeious  of  in  themfelves,  and  to  fhelter  their 
felf-indulgence  under  a  pretence  of  indulgence  towards 
others.  It  is  even  poflible  that  they  may  impofe  upon 
themfelves,  as  well  as  the  world,  by  this  method  of 
proceeding;  and  may  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  fa- 
vourable judgments  they  pronounce  on  their  neigh- 
bours, are  really  the  effects  of  true  benevolence. 

Self-indulgence  is  not  the  only  bad  effect  which  is 
likely  to  follow  from  hence;  for  others,  who  obferve 
their  fentiments  and  conduft,  and  are  fenfible  of  the 
bad  confequences  they  are  likely  to  produce,  may  from 
thence  be  difpofed  to  run  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and 
to  believe  that  a  Tuperior  regard  to  virtue  is  fliewn,  by 

being 
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being  very  fevere  in  their  cenfures  upon  the  conduit  of 
others,  and  condemning  without  mercy  all  thofe  who 
appear  to  be  in  any  degree  blameworthy. 

But  it  fhould  always  be  carefully  obferved,  as  a  great 
and  difcriminating  character  of  true  candour,  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  falfe  pretences,  that 
the  motives  by  which  it  teaches  us  to  be  indulgent  to- 
wards others,  are  fuch  as  cannot  have  that  effeiT:  when 
applied  to  ourfelves,  if  we  mould  ever  indulge  ourfelves 
in  thofe  faults  which  we  condemn  in  others. 

We  cannot  fee  their  hearts,  and  know  their  motives ; 
and  it  is  very  poflible  that  many  an  aclion  which  is  ge- 
nerally condemned,  might,  if  all  the  circumflances  were 
known,  appear  to  be  really  deferving  of  commendation. 
Perhaps  they  could  explain  it,  and  clear  themfelves 
from  the  blame  thrown  on  them,  but  are  retrained 
from  doing  it  by  confideration  for  others;  or  fome 
other  good  and  charitable  motive,  which  makes  them 
willingly  fubmit  to  the  cenfure  they  might  avoid,  and 
dare  to  do  right,  not  only  without  the  fupport  of  that 
approbation  which  mould  be  the  confequence  of  it,  but 
even  when  they  know  it  will  expofe  them  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  from  real  and  unavoidable  ignorance  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  known  to  us,  they  may  have 
N  3  been 
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been  induced  to  confider  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light,  and  with  very  good  intentions  may  have  done 
what  appears  to  us  unjumfiable. 

From  fuch  confidcrations  as  thefe,  it  will  often  ap- 
pear, that  what  would  be  a  fault  in  our  fituation  and 
circumftances,  is  really  far  otherwife  in  thofe  of  others, 
or  at  leaft  may  be  fo,  for  ought  we  can  poflibly  know 
to  the  contrary. 

But  even  where  there  is  no  room  for  any  confide- 
rations  of  this  fort,  and  where  we  cannot  doubt  that 
what  we  condemn  was  really  a  fault,  flill  the  cafe  is 
widely  different  between  the  faults  of  others  and  our 
own.  Their  error  might  proceed  from  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, mifapprehenfion,  and  many  other  caufes,  which 
he  who  condemns  it  can  never  plead  in  his  own  excufe, 
if  he  mould  be  guilty  of  the  like.  They  may  have 
been  hurried  on  to  ael  without  reflection ;  but  he  who 
obferves  and  cenfures  their  conduct,  cannot  pretend 
that  this  is  the  cafe  with  him.  They  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  confequences  which  would  attend 
their  actions ;  but  he  who  fees  them,  and  condemns 
the  caufe  of  them,  may  furely  be  upon  his  guard  againfl: 
it.  After  the  greateft  faults,  and  the  longed  deviations 
from  what  is  right,  they  may  become  fenfiblc  of  their 
errors,  and  reform  their  lives ;  but  he  who  dares  wil- 
fully 
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fully  to  Indulge  himfelf  even  in  the  fmallefl:  fault,  with 
a  view  to  this,  will  find  his  tafk  become  continually 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  has  little  reafon  to  expecl: 
that  he  mail  ever  accomplish  it. 

Thus  reafon  and  juftice  teach  us  to  be  candid,  by 
(hewing  us  how  very  uncertain  our  judgments  on  the 
actions  of  others  muft  always  be ;  and  how  many  cir- 
cumftances,  with  which  we  cannot  poflibly  be  fully 
acquainted,  may  contribute  to  alleviate  their  faults, 
though  they  cannot  have  that  effect  in  regard  to  our 
own.  They  teach  us  to  check,  that  pride  which  would 
decide  upon  every  thing,  and  exalt  ourfelves  at  the 
expence  of  others ;  to  be  fenfible  that  there  are  many 
things  of  which  we  cannot  judge;  and  that  the  fmallefl 
deviation  from  what  is  right,  is  inexcufable  in  our- 
felves, though  the  greateft  (for  ought  we  know)  may 
admit  of  many  excufes  in  the  cafe  of  others. 

But  true  charity  goes  farther  ftill.  It  fhews  us  in 
all  mankind  our  brethren  and  fellow-creatures,  for 
whom  we  mould  be  truly  and  affectionately  interefted. 
It  teaches  us  to  grieve  for  their  faults,  as  well  as  for 
their  fufferings;  and  fincerely  and  earneftly  to  wifh 
their  welfare,  and  endeavour  to  promote  it. 


He 
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He  who  fees  the  faults  of  others  with  real  concern, 
will  not  be  inclined  to  aggravate  them,  nor  can  he  de- 
light to  dwell  upon  them. 

He  who  enjoys  all  the  good  he  fees,  will  naturally 
wifli  to  fee  all  in  the  molt  favourable  light,  and  that 
tvijb  will  contribute  greatly  to  enable  him  to  do  fo.  It 
will  extend  even  to  thofe  by  whofe  faults  he  is  himfelf 
a  fufferer;  far  from  being  delirous  of  revenge,  he  will 
grieve  for  the  offender,  in  this  cafe  as  in  every  other, 
and  endeavour  by  the  gentlelt  means  to  bring  him 
back  to  what  is  right. 

Our  paflions  may  oppofe  v.  hat  reafon  and  judgment 
r.pprove;  and,  without  being  able  to  filence  them,  may 
yet  often  prove  too  frrong  for  them :  but  that  charity 
which  religion  infpires,  mult  be  firmly  rooted  in  the 
heart.  It  exalts  the  affections  to  the  highelt  object, 
and  fubdues  the  excels  of  pailion  by  nobler  and  ffronger 
inclinations.  It  extends  its  influence  over  the  whole 
character,  and  is  exprefled  in  the  molt  trifling  conver- 
fation  as  well  as  in  the  molt  important  actions.  It  is 
the  fource  of  all  thofe  dilpoiitions  which  are  molt  ami- 
able and  pleafing  in  fociety,  which  contribute  molt  to 
the  happinefs  of  ourfelvcs  and  others  here,  and  w7hich 
will  make  us  infinitely  happy  hereafter. 
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AFFLICTION. 


IT  is  the  advice  of  the  Wife  Man,  "  In  the  day  of 
"  adverfity  confider;"  and  it  may  well  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  advantages  attending  on  the  afflictions  we  meet 
with  in  this  life,  that  they  call  off  our  attention  from 
the  too  eager  purfuit  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  and  force 
us  for  a  time  to  turn  our  thoughts  another  way. 
When  the  difappointment  of  fome  hope  we  eagerly 
purfued,  or  the  lofs  of  fome  bleffing  we  highly  valued, 
has  deeply  impreffed  upon  our  mind  the  fenfe  of  our 
own  weaknefs,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  every  earthly 
joy;  then  furely  the  importance  of  fome  never- failing 
fupport,  fome  durable  felicity,  rauft  ftrike  us  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Then,  if  ever,  it  behoves  us  to  look 
into  our  hearts,  to  recall  them  from  thofe  tranfitory 
pleafures  to  which  they  were  too  much  attached,  and 
endeavour  to  fix  them  on  hopes  which  are  not  liable 

to 
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to  difappolntment,  and  joys  which  nothing  in  this 
world  can  take  away ;  and  to  difcover  and  purfue  thofe 
means  by  which  we  may  obtain  a  rational  and  well- 
grounded  enjoyment  of  fuch  hopes,  and  be  prepared 
for  fuch  felicity. 

Thofe  who  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  will  often  find  it  very  difficult  to  avoid 
growing  too  much  attached  to  them,  and  (at  leaft  in 
fome  degree)  inattentive,  perhaps  even  indifferent,  in 
regard  to  another.  To  fuch,  it  is  evident,  the  ftroke 
which  calls  them  back,  however  fevere  it  may  be,  is 
indeed  a  blefhng,  if  received  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
thofe  who  are  placed  in  a  different  fituation,  may  fome- 
times  ftand  no  lefs  in  need  of  fuch  a  monitor;  their 
pleafures  being  fewer,  they  may  learn  to  fet  a  higher 
value  upon  them ;  and  feeling  continually  the  want  of 
comfort  and  fupport,  they  may  be  apt  to  reft  too  much 
on  fuch  as  are  afforded  them,  and  forget  where  alone 
they  muft  feek  for  true  and  lafting  comfort. 

Prefent  objects  make  a  ftrong  impreflion ;  and  even 
thofe  who  appear  to  have  the  leaft  rcafon  to  be  attached 
to  this  world,  may  yet  ftand  in  need  of  fome  powerful 
call  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  raife  their  thoughts 
to  a  better.  But  no  affliction  can  have  this  effect,  if 
we  immediately  fly  to  pleafure  and  diffipation,  and  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  by  fuch  means  to  drive  it  from  our  thoughts, 
and  render  ourfelves  infenfible  to  it.  This  method 
may  perhaps  fucceed  in  fome  degree,  or  appear  to  do 
fo,  for  a  time;  but  the  affliction  muft  be  trifling,  or 
the  difpofition  little  inclined  to  feel,  if  fuch  methods 
can  deftroy  the  impreffion  it  has  made.  Where  the 
Jieart  has  received  a  real  wound,  it  can  never  be  healed 
in  this  way;  it  will  bleed  afrefh  in  every  folitary  mo- 
ment, and  in  fpite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  take  off 
our  attention,  it  will  tell  us  in  fecret  that  this  is  not  the 
comfort  which  it  wants ;  and  thus  the  forrow  will  re- 
main in  its  full  force,  but  without  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  it. 

If  death  has  matched  away  an  affectionate  and  vir- 
tuous friend,  how  unworthy  muft  they  have  been  of 
fuch  a  bleffing,  who  can  really  drive  away  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  find  comfort  for  fuch  a  lofs  in  the 
thoughtlefs  hurry  of  trifling  amufements  ?  Yet  thofe 
who  abandon  themfelves  to  a  hopelefs  forrow,  who 
cheriih  their  affliction,  and  fullenly  reject  all  comfort, 
will  run  into  an  extreme  no  lefs  dangerous,  and  de- 
ftructive  of  every  good  and  ufeful  end  which  affliction 
was  defigned  to  anfwer. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  feek  better  refources,  and 
arm  ourfelves  with  more  firm  and  lafting  comforts. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  it  pleafes  God  to  deprive  us  of  a  pious 
and  valuable  friend,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  it  is  not 
only  for  the  advantage  of  the  deceafed,  but  for  ours 
alfo ;  fince  every  affliction  that  happens  to  us  may  cer- 
tainly, if  rightly  ufed,  be  conducive  to  our  eternal  fal- 
vation.  Let  us  humble  ourfelves  under  the  afflicting 
hand  of  the  Almighty ;  but  let  not  affliction  make  us 
forget  his  mercies.  Let  us  thank.  Him  for  the  bleflings 
we  have  enjoyed ;  and  let  us  alio  thank  Him  for  making 
our  afflictions  the  means  of  recalling  us  to  Himfelf, 
when  our  affections  were  too  apt  to  wander  from  Him, 
who  is  the  giver  of  every  good  we  can  enjoy  or  hope 
for.  To  him  let  us  pour  forth  all  our  forrows  with 
filial  confidence,  and  beg  that  affiftance  and  comfort 
which  can  never  fail,  and  will  never  be  denied  to  thofe 
who  fincerely  feek  for  them.  Let  us  acknowledge  our 
own  blindnefs  and  weaknefs,  and  fincerely  refign  our 
will  to  his,  even  in  the  moft  painful  facriiices,  with  the 
fuller!:  conviction,  not  only  of  that  wifdom  and  power 
which  prefide  over  the  univerfe,  but  alfo  of  that  mercy 
and  goodnefs  by  which  even  the  minuteit  concerns  of 
our  own  lives  are  directed,  and  which  would  permit 
no  affliction  to  come  upon  us  but  for  our  greater  good. 

f  .ct  every  blefflng  we  arc  deprived  of  in  this  life  ferve 
to  raife  our  affections  to  a  better,  where  all  our  joys 
will  be  permanent,  and  eternally  fecure ;  where  not  only 

heavenly 
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heavenly  joys  are  laid  up  in  ftore  for  us,  but  even  our 
deareft  earthly  treasures  will  be  reftored  to  us;  and 
where  we  may  hope  that  we  (hall  again  enjoy  them, 
without  any  of  thole  fears  and  forrows,  thofe  weak- 
neffes  and  imperfections,  which  in  this  life  will  throw 
a  damp  over  even  our  higher!  pleafures. 

Let  us  not  then  endeavour  to  calm  our  forrow  for 
our  departed  friends,  by  driving  them  from  our  remem- 
brance. To  thofe  who  felt  a  real  and  ardent  affection, 
the  effort  would  be  vain ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  it  the 
deiign  of  Providence  that  we  ihould  do  fo.  Such 
firokes  are  given  to  force  us  to  reflect :  and  friends  re- 
moved to  a  far  more  exalted  lfate,  if  we  think  of  them 
as  we  ought,  may  be  the  mod  affecting  monitors  ima- 
ginable, and  their  remembrance  may  prove  a  moll 
powerful  incitement  to  every  thing  that  is  truly  good 
and  worthy. 

The  opinion  that  friend  (hip  lives  beyond  the  grave, 
is  moft  foothing  to  the  afflicted  mind;  and  both  reafon 
and  fcripture  feem  to  countenance  it.  The  thought 
that  fome  fort  of  intercourfe  may  be  ftill  permitted  j 
and  that  while  we  continue  in  this  imperfect  ftate,  it 
is  poffible  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  miniiler  to  us 
for  good  by  means  unknown  to  us,  is  pleafing;  and  as 
we  have  no  aiTurance  of  the  contrary,  it  is  hardly  pof- 
lible  to  avoid  indulging;  it.  This 
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This  indulgence,  if  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  furely 
innocent,  and  may  even  be  made  ufeful  to  us;  but 
then  we  ihould  remember,  that  friendfhip  in  fuch  be- 
ings mull  be  free  from  all  thofe  weakneffes  with  which, 
even  in  the  heft,  it  will  be  attended  in  this  imperfect 
flate.  Though  the  fame  affections  may  flill  remain, 
they  mull  be  exalted  and  refined  beyond  what  we  can 
at  prefent  form  any  idea  of:  they  may  Mill  be  watching 
over  us  with  an  affectionate  and  anxious  concern,  (till 
tenderly  folicitous  for  our  real  welfare,  and  rejoicing  at 
every  advance  we  make  in  piety  and  goodnefs :  but 
enlightened  by  a  clearer  and  more  extenfive  view  of 
things,  they  can  no  longer  grieve  for  fufferings  which 
will  prove  bleffings  in  the  end,  or  rejoice  in  profperity, 
which  expofes  us  to  dangerous  trials. 

Let  us  confider  what  fuch  a  friend  would  fay,  if  he 

could  fpeak  to  us  now. How  good,  how  pious, 

would  he  wifh  us  to  be !  How  trifling  would  he  think 
the  purfuits  which  are  apt  to  engage  fo  much  of  our 
attention  !  How  powerfully  would  he  preach  to  us  the 
vanity  of  all  terreftrial  enjoyments ;  and  with  what  ar- 
dour would  he  excite  us  to  exert  every  faculty  of  our 
foul,  in  endeavouring  to  fit  ourfelvcs  for  thofe  joys  on 
which  time  and  death  can  have  no  power.  If  he  could 
feel  a  pain  amidft  the  happinefs  in  which  he  is  placed, 
would  it  not  grieve  him  to  fee  us  indulging  our  afflic- 
tion 
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tion  for  his  lofs,  (or  any  other  pafllon)  fo  far  as  to 
make  us,  in  any  degree,  negligent  in  our  duty,  and. 
forgetful  of  that  God  who  has  beftowed  fuch  joys  on 
him,  and  has  referved  the  fame  in  ftore  for  us,  if  we  do 
not  forfeit  our  title  to  them  by  our  own  fault  ? 

If  ever  we  wifhed  to  give  proofs  of  our  affection  to 
our  friend,  and  defire  to  contribute  to  his  happinefs, 
let  us  remember,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
do  this,  is  to  live  as  we  are  fure  he  would  wifh  us  to. 
do,  if  he  were  ftill  a  witnefs  of  our  conduct  j  and  for 
ought  we  know  he  may  be  fo.  By  thefe  means  our 
remembrance  of  him,  far  from  flopping  us  in  our 
courfe,  will  prove  an  incitement  to  every  virtue ;  and 
the  fenfe  of  prefent  forrow  will  raife  the  mind  to  future 
joy,  and  add  new  vigour  to  all  our  efforts  in  the  at- 
tainment of  it. 

Fortitude  does  not  confift  in  being  infenfible  to  the 
afflictions  which  come  upon  us  in  this  world ;  but  he 
who,  when  his  heart  is  pierced  with  forrow,  can  ftill 
love  his  God  with  unabated  fervour,  and  fubmit  with 
entire  refignation  to  his  will; — who  can  ftruggle  with 
his  affliction,  and  refolutely  perfiil  in  a  conflant  en- 
deavour to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation ; — that 
man  acts  with  real  fortitude ;  and  when  the  time  (hall 
come  that  all  his  trials  are  drawing  towards  a  conclu- 

fion, 
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fion ;  when  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  he  looks  back 
on  the  various  fcenes  of  his  part  life ;  thofe  feafons  of 
affliction,  which  once  appeared  fo  fevere,  will  then  be 
what  he  can  recollect  with  the  greateft  fatisfaction ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  afford  him  folid 
confobtion,  when  all  the  little  pleafures  of  this  world 
are  vanifhed  and  forgotten. 

May  thefe  thoughts  be  deeply  imprinted  on  my 
heart !  May  every  affliction  be  received  as  it  ought  to 
be  i  and  then  it  will  in  the  end  prove  a  bleffing ! 
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IN  the  days  of  health  and  eafe,  in  the  hurry  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  pleafure,  our  thoughts  are  often  carried  away 
from  thofe  objects  which  ought  chiefly  to  employ 
them;  and  it  may  require  fome  effort  to  call  them  off 
from  the  pleafing  allurements  of  prefent  objects,  to 
others  which  appear  to  be  placed  at  a  diftance ;  though 
fuch  thoughts  might  give  a  far  higher  relifh  to  every 
innocent  pleafure,  even  at  the  prefent  hour. 

Happy  indeed  are  they,  whofe  prefent  pleafures  are 
fo  enjoyed  as  to  be  made  the  means  of  obtaining  ever- 
lafting  happinefs! — But  when  a  change  of  circum- 
stances affords  more  Ieifure  for  refleftion;  when  by 
ficknefs,  affli&ion,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  pleafures 
and  purfuits  of  life  are  interrupted ;  thefe  excufes  can 
O  no 
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no  longer  be  pleaded ;  and  far  be  it  ever  from  thofe, 
who  by  fuch  means  are  in  any  degree  feparated  from 
the  world,  to  judge  unfavourably  of  thofe  who  are 
more  engaged  in  it,  or  value  themfelves  upon  an  opi- 
nion that  they  have  attained  an  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. Their  fituations  are  widely  different,  and 
much  may  be  faid  to  excufe  the  errors  of  the  thought  - 
lefs  and  diffipated,  to  which  the  others  could  have  no 
claim  if  they  mould  ever  fall  into  the  like.  Let  them 
rather  examine  the  ftate  of  their  own  minds,  and  ob- 
ferve  whether  pain  docs  not  too  often  produce  the 
fame  bad  effect,  with  pleafure ;  and  whether  they  do 
not  fuffer  their  thoughts  to  be  too  much  engaged  by 
prefent  evils,  inflead  of  raifmg  them  to  what  may 
afford  the  beft  of  comforts,  and  the  brightefl  hopes. 

It  feems  ftrange  that  it  (hould  be  difficult  to  do  this ; 
yet  all  who  have  been  in  fuch  fituations  mult  probably 
at  fome.time  have  found  it  fo,  and  felt  themfelves  in- 
clined to  dwell  on  every  painful  circumftance,  though 
they  can  onlv  aggravate  them  by  doing  fo,  and  have 
no  temptation  of  pleafure  to  plead  in  their  excufe,  for 
they  well  know  that  fuch  thoughts  can  only  give  them 
pain.  But  here  we  alledge,  that  our  thoughts  are  not 
under  our  command ; — and  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
are  not  entirely  fo,  efpecially  when  the  fpirits  are  de- 
prefled,  and  the  miud  lefs  capable  of  exertion  than  at 

other 
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other  times.  Yet  even  on  fuch  occafions,  if  fome- 
thing  we  truly  valued  were  propofed  as  the  object  of 
our  purfuit ;  if  we  eould  exprefs  our  gratitude  to  fome 
kind  benefactor,  or  our  affection  to  fome  much-loved 
friend ;  we  fllould  be  difpofed  to  exert  ourfelves,  and, 
however  little  our  power  might  be,  our  thoughts 
would  be  ftill  engaged  j  we  fhould  b,e  defirous  of  doing 
all  we  could,  and  regret  that  we  could  do  no  more :  for 
where  our  affections  are  truly  fixed,  our  thoughts  and 
our  efforts  will  be  employed. 

How  many,  by  fuch  confiderations,  have  been  ren- 
dered fuperior  to  fufferings,  though  not  lefs  fenfible 
of  them  than  others  !  Something  which  engages  our 
affections  more  ftrongly  than  prefent  eafe  or  pleafure, 
can  make  us  willing  to  facrifice  them ;  and  whatever 
could  always  do  that,  would  be  a  never-failing  fupport 
under  the  lofs  of  them;  and  fuch  are  the  comforts 
which  Religion  offers :  the  love  of  an  All-gracious 
Father, — the  kindnefs  of  an  Infinite  Benefactor, — the 
fupport  of  an  Almighty  Friend !  Here  our  beft  affec- 
tions may  be  for  ever  exercifed,  and  for  ever  fatisfiedj 
and  on  the  exercife  of  our  beft  affections,  muft  all  our 
happinefs  depend :  for  what  is  happinefs  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  wifhes;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  objects  of 
our  affections  ? 

O  2  But 
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But  perfect  happinefs  is  not  the  lot  of  this  life.  To 
be  conftantly  advancing  towards  it,  continually  aiming 
at  it,  and  continually  fuccefsful  in  that  aim,  is  the 
utmoft  we  can  hope  for  here  :  and  this  we  may  enjoy 
in  every  fituation  of  life,  when  our  affections  are 
placed  on  the  Higheft  Object:  but  we  can  never 
enjoy  it  conftantly  or  fecurely,  while  they  are  fixed 
on  any  other.  Are  we  afflicted?  Our  greateft  joy 
remains.  Are  we  difappointed  ?  Our  deareft  hope 
cannot  be  taken  away.  Are  we  wounded  by  unkind- 
nefs  ?  Our  Beft  Friend  will  comfort  us.  Are  we 
opprefled  by  pain  and  difficulties  ?  Our  Almighty 
Helper  will  fupport  us.  Are  our  good  intentions 
mifreprefented,  and  our  beft  actions  minnterpretcd  ? 
He  who  fees  the  heart  will  do  us  juftice.  Are  we 
neglected  and  forfaken  by  the  world  ?  He  who  made 
and  rules  the  world  is  ready  to  receive  us,  and  never 
will  forfake  us.  Is  every  forrow  heaped  upon  us,  and 
every  earthly  comfort  fnatched  away?  The  beft  of 
comforts  yet  remains,  and  an  eternity  of  happinefs 
awaits  us. 

How  happy  mull  be  the  fituation  of  a  rational 
creature,  exerting  all  his  powers  for  the  beft  and 
nobleft  purpofes,  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  fta- 
tion,  and  making  continual  advances  towards  the 
perfection  of  his  nature ;  depending  with  humble  con- 
fidence 
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Jidence  on  the  divine  affiftance  to  fupport  his  weaknefs, 
and  conftantly  and  fincerely  endeavouring  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Heavenly  Father;  who  watches  over  him 
with  far  more  than  fatherly  affe&ion,  who  orders  all 
events  as  fhall  be  really  beft  for  him,  accepts  his  en- 
deavours, forgives  his  imperfections,  and  leads  him 
through  all  the  various  paths  of  life  to  everlafting 
happinefs ! 

How  delightful  is  the  thought,  that  we  are  indeed 
the  objects  of  his  love  and  favour;  that  all  events 
which  can  befall  us  may  be  made  the  means  of  good; 
that  we  may  flee  to  him  as  to  a  tender  and  faithful 
friend,  in  all  our  forrows,  in  all  our  trials,  and  be  cer- 
tain of  that  comfort  and  affiftance  of  which  we  ftand 
in  need ! 

This  furely  is  Happinefs :  and  this  may  be  enjoyed 
in  every  fituation  in  which  we  can  be  placed  in  this 
world,  for  it  is  totally  independent  on  outward  cir- 
cumftances.  All  that  the  world  moft  values  can  never 
beftow  it,  nor  afford  true  and  lading  fatisfaction  with- 
out it;  nor  can  the  greateft  afflictions  ever  take  it 
away.  If  then,  in  the  time  of  pleafure  and  fuccefs, 
we  feel  that  fomething  full  is  wanting  to  compleat  our 
happinefs,  and  find  our  enjoyments  difmrbed  by  the 
dread  of  lofing  them ;  or  if  in  the  time  of  affliction  we 
O  3  are 
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are  ready  to  fink  beneath  our  burden ;  when  we  are 
inclined  to  be  diffatisfied  or  dejected;  inftead  of  giving 
way  to  fuch  difpofitions,  let  us  think  of  the  happinefs 
of  the  Mate  we  have  been  defcribing,  and  afk  our- 
felves  if  fuch  be  really  the  picture  of  our  fituation  ? 
If  it  be,  our  pleafures  may  be  enjoyed  without  anxiety; 
and  in  the  midft  of  every  trial,  we  may  fay  with  con- 
fidence, "  Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in 
"  the  God  of  my  Salvation ;"  and  fuch  joy  "  no 
"  man  taketh  from  you."  Affliction  may  be  felt, 
human  weaknefs  may  overcloud  our  joy  for  a  time ; 
but  they  cannot  dcftroy  it ;  fuperior  to  them  all,  it 
will  constantly  overbalance,  and  in  the  end  entirely 
conquer  them. 

But  if  this  be  not  our  fituation,  then  let  us  afk  our- 
felves  why  it  is  not  fo  ?  For  this  happinefs,  great  as  it 
is,  may  certainly  be  attained  by  all.  If  then  we  do  not 
enjoy  it,  what  is  the  hindrance  r — It  is  vain  to  plead 
the  weaknefs  and  imperfection  of  our  nature:  for 
more  than  is  in  our  power  will  never  be  required.  By 
doing  the  befl  we  can,  we  may  fecure  the  favour  of 
our  GOD;  our  Weaknefs  will  be  afiifted,  and  our  im- 
perfections never  laid  to  our  charge. 

Does  the  remembrance  of  our  part  faults  deprive  us 
of  our  happinefs  ?     It  need  not  do  fo,  fince  through 

the 
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the  merits  of  an  All -gracious  Redeemer,  the  greateft 
will  be  forgiven,  if  we  repent  and  forfake  them. 

Does  the  fenfe  of  our  prefent  imperfection,  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  faults  which  we  frequently  fall  into, 
prevent  our  enjoying  it  ?  Let  us  lay  our  hand  upon 
our  heart,  and  candidly  examine  whether  it  be,  or  be 
not,  in  our  power  to  remedy  that  imperfection,  and 
avoid  thofe  faults  ?  If  it  be,  let  us  immediately  and 
refolutely  fet  about  a  work  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  our  prefent  and  future  peace; — for  certainly,  if  we 
can  wilfully  offend  our  Maker  even  in  the  fmalleft 
inftance,  or  neglect  any  means  of  expreffing  our  love 
and  gratitude  to  Him,  thofe  fentiments  are  not  felt  by 
us  as  they  ought  to  be,  nor  can  they  produce  the  hap- 
pinefs  we  aim  at.  If  this  be  not  in  our  power,  yet  if 
we  really  and  fincerely  exert  our  utmolt  endeavours, 
then  what  we  lament  is  mere  human  weaknefs,  the 
the  fenfe  of  which  mould  never  deflroy  our  peace ;  for 
what  We  could  not  avoid,  will  never  be  imputed  as  a 
fault;  and  involuntary  errors  and  imperfections  need 
not  deprive  us  of  our  confidence  and  hope:  but  then 
we  muft  be  fure  that  they  are  involuntary. 

And  here  indeed  doubts  may  arife,  to  which  even 
the  beft  muft  often  be  liable  in  this  imperfect  fhte; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  fulticient  that  we  do  not  offend 

deliberately, 
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deliberately,  and  with  the  free  confent  of  the  will.  If 
we  find  ourfelves  continually  falling  into  the  fame 
faults,  however  little  they  may  appear  in  themfelves, 
this  certainly  gives  reafon  to  fufpeft  fome  inclination 
mil  prevailing  in  our  hearts  contrary  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  leading  principle  of  every  action ;  and 
fuch  an  apprehenlion  ought  indeed  to  awaken  our 
attention,  and  engage  us  to  exert  our  utmoft  diligence 
to  trace  thecaufe  of  fuch  faults,  and  fincerely  endeavour 
to  root  it  out,  whatever  pain  the  facrifice  may  coft  us : 
for  we  (hall  by  no  means  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  our 
ftate,  if  we  judge  of  it  only  from  our  fentiments  in  the 
hours  of  folitude  and  reflection.  The  unguarded  mo- 
ment muft  alfo  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  may 
often  afford  a  much  clearer  infight  into  the  heart,  too 
apt  in  many  ways  to  impofe  upon  us,  and  lead  us 
to  form  a  partial  opinion  of  our  own  difpofition  and 
conduit. 

But  though  fuch  doubts  as  thefe  mould  indeed  ex- 
cite our  care  and  attention,  and  may  often  give  pain 
even  to  thofe  whofe  intentions  are  fincerely  good,  yet 
ftill  they  ought  not  to  deftroy  their  happinefs;  for  it 
mould  always  be  remembered,  that  the  thing  required 
in  order  to  that  happinefs  is,  to  do  the  beft  we  can, 
which  certainly  is  always  in  the  power  of  every  one. 

This 
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This  confideration  can  afford  no  comfort  to  thofe 
who  knowingly  encourage  themfelves  in  any  thing 
wrong,  or  who  neglecl  to  exert  their  endeavours  to 
conquer  their  weaknefs,  and  improve  their  powers. 
But  it  is  comfortable  indeed  to  thofe  who  fincerely 
wifli  and  endeavour  to  do  their  duty,  but  who  are 
difcouraged  by  a  fenfe  of  their  imperfections,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  carry  to  excefs  thofe  doubts  which  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  are  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  and  which  are  often  increafed  by 
difpofitions  in  themfelves  truly  laudable ;  fuch  as,  hu- 
mility, caution,  an  earneft  defire  of  perfection,  and 
very  exalted  ideas  of  it.  Thofe  whofe  notions  of  ex- 
cellence are  not  raifed  very  high,  .are  generally  eafily 
fatisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  often  proud  of 
fuch  things  as  would  to  others  appear  fubjects  for 
humiliation  and  diftruft  of  themfelves. 

The  humble  and  fincere  Chriflian  may  rejoice  in 
the  thought,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  heft  of  bleffings, 
the  favour  of  God,  and  everlafting  happinefs,  is  in  his 
power,  and  never  can  be  forfeited  but  by  his  own 
fault.  A  diffidence  of  ourfelves  is  indeed  natural  and 
reafonable,  when  we  reflect,  on  our  paft  faults,  our 
prefent  weaknefs  and  imperfection,  and  the  exalted 
purity  at  which  we  aim ;  but  this,  while  it  checks 
every  vain  and  prefumptuous  thought,  and  teaches  us 

attention 
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attention  and  humility,  mould  yet  never  difcourage 
our  hopes,  nor  deprive  us  of  our  peace  of  mind.  It 
is  the  fincere  endeavour  that  is  required,  and  will  be 
affifted  and  accepted,  and  that  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one,  in  every  moment  of  his  life.  Whatever  is  paft, 
he  may  now  form  a  good  refolution,  exert  his  efforts, 
and  enjoy  the  happinefs  at  which  he  aims :  and  this  is 
a  happinefs  peculiar  to  Religion  alone. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  of  virtue  as  its  own  reward,  and 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  the  heartfelt  fatisfaclion  it 
rauft  afford,  generally  reprefent  to  their  imagination 
fome  exalted  inftance  of  it ;  they  paint  to  themfelves 
fome  extraordinary  exertion  of  generofity  or  bene- 
volence; fome  hero  who  has  facrificed  every  felfifh 
confideration  to  the  nobleft  motives,  and  exults  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  triumph ;  or  fome  illuftrious  benefac- 
tor, by  whom  numbers  have  been  made  happy,  and 
who  enjoys  the  happinefs  of  them  all.  If  they  defcend 
to  private  life,  ftill  they  take  the  moment  of  fome  fuc- 
cefsful  exertion  of  virtue — fome  diftrefs  relieved,  fome 
good  beftowed;  fomething,  in  fhort,  which  the  heart 
feels,  and  which  the  heart,  that  is  not  loit  to  every 
generous  and  exalted  fentiment,  mull  feci  with  delight. 

Thefe  are  pleafures  indeed ;  and  thofe  who  finccrely 
leek  for  them,  will   probably   enjoy  much  more   of 

them 
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them  than  they  might  otherwife  have  imagined ;  but 
even  fuch  will  find  that  many  of  thefe  pleafures  are 
placed  beyond  their  reach,  and  that  they  cannot  by 
any  be  constantly  enjoyed. 

To  do  great  actions  is  the  lot  of  few;  and  in  com- 
mon life,  difappointments  often  attend  the  beft  endea- 
vours. Poverty,  ficknefs,  or  affliction,  check  the  moft 
active  fpirits,  and  confine  their  powers ;  or  even  where 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  ftill  thofe  pleafing  fuccefsful  in- 
stances of  virtue  muft  depend  on  circumftances  which 
human  power  is  unable  to  command;  and  therefore, 
confidered  merely  in  themfelves,  they  cannot  afford  a 
conftant  and  never-failing  fource  of  happinefs. 

A  great  part  of  the  lives  even  of  the  beft  of  men 
mud  be  fpent  in  actions  which  do  not  afford  pleafures 
of  that  fort ;  and  though  the  delight  which  attends 
them  is  certainly  a  fentiment  implanted  for  wife  and 
gracious  purpofes,  yet  fomething  more  is  neceffary  to 
furnifh  a  happinefs  which  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  fituations. 

Thofe  who  have  paffed  many  days,  and  perhaps 
years,  in  conftant  and  tedious  fufferings;  who  by  dif- 
eafe,  the  lofs  of  any  of  their   faculties,  or  any  other 
caufe,  are  rendered  a  burden  to  their  friends;  or  per- 
haps 
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haps  are  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  folitude,  and  are  not  (o 
happy  to  have  any  friends  about  them ;  vvhofe  utmoft 
efforts  can  feldom  attain  to  any  thing  farther  than 
lejfening  the  trouble  they  mud  give  to  others,  and  fub- 
mitting  with  patience  to  the  lot  affigned  them ;  fuch 
perfons  will  not  often  find  reafon  for  that  exultation  of 
mind,  which  attends  on  a£live  and  fuccefsful  virtue; 
but  on  the  contrary,  finding  how  little  is  the  utmoft 
they  can  do,  they  will  be  more  inclined  to  be  diffatis- 
fied  with  therafelves,  and  hardly  able  to  reconcile 
themfelves  to  a  life  in  appearance  of  fo  little  ufe. 

Thofe  who  from  the  unhappinefs  of  their  circum- 
fcances  and  fituations  are  obliged  continually  to  fuffer 
from  the  faults  of  others ;  whofe  endeavours  to  pleafe 
are  attended  with  conftant  mortifications  and  difap- 
pointments ;  and  who,  by  the  daily  facrifice  of  their 
own  inclinations,  can  do  nothing  more  than  leffen 
evils  which  they  are  unable  to  prevent  or  cure; — far 
from  feeling  the  triumph  of  virtue, — will  often  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  fufferings  which  mould  attend 
only  on  the  contrary;  and  finding  their  endeavours 
unfuccefsful,  and  their  conduct  frequently  blamed,  may 
be  led  to  doubt  whether  they  have  not  in  fome  way 
given  occafion  to  the  humiliations  which  they  fuffer ; 
and  being  unable  to  fatisfy  others,  may  find  it  difficult 
to  be  fatisfied  with  themfelves. 

Even 
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Even  thofe  who  are  placed  in  fituatlons  by  no  means 
fo  painful  and  difcouraging  as  thefe,  and  who  meet 
with  much  more  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  fuccefsful  virtue,  muft  yet  fpend  a 
great  part  of  their  lives  in  fuch  actions  as  do  not  give 
occafion  to  it ;  but  which,  confidered  merely  in  them- 
felves,  would  appear  little  more  than  indifferent,  and 
often  tedious  and  infipid. 

The  little  compliances  which  duty  and  civility  con- 
tinually require,  the  employments  of  domeftic  life,  and 
numberlefs  other  things  which  muft  take  up  a  confi- 
iiderable  part  of  the  life  of  every  one,  and  the  omiffion 
of  which  would  be  highly  improper  and  even  blame- 
able,  can  yet  afford  nothing  of  that  heartfelt  exultation 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  attendant  of  virtue;  and 
which  certainly  does  attend  it  on  many  occa  lions, 
even  where  nothing  further  was  confidered  than  the 
prefent  fatisfadtion. 

But  Religion,  by  exalting  our  hopes  and  efforts  to 
the  higheft  obje£t,  fu mimes  a  new  motive  for  action, 
which  may  extend  its  influence  over  every  moment  of 
our  lives ;  it  teaches  us  to  exalt  the  molt  trifling  ac- 
tions into  exertions  of  virtue;  and  to  find,  in  the 
employments  of  every  hour,  the  means  of  improve- 
ment in  thofe  heavenly  difpofitions  which  are  neceffary 
to  our  happinefs  both  here  and  hereafter.  The 
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The  tedious  hours  of  fuffering  afford  continual  op- 
portunities for  the  exercife  of  an  affeftionate  and  filial 
reflgnation.  He  who  owns  a  Father's  hand  in  every 
trial,  far  from  complaining  that  he  is  rendered  ufelefs 
to  the  world,  and  deprived  of  the  fatisfa&ion  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  beftowing  happinefs,  will  be  convinced 
that  his  fituation  is  fuch  as  is  really  beft  for  him;  and 
fubmitting  patiently  to  all  the  humiliations  which 
attend  it,  will  find,  in  every  pleafure  loll:,  an  occaiion 
to  exercife  the  nobleft  fentiments. 

Thofe  who  are  difcouraged  by  mortifications  and 
difappointments,  fhould  confider  for  whofe  fake  they 
adl ;  and,  directing  all  their  efforts  to  pleafe  Him  who 
never  will  reject  them,  will  feel  a  ftrength  of  mind 
which  nothing  in  this  world  could  infpire ;  will  bear 
for  his  fake  whatever  fufferings  they  may  meet  with 
from  others ;  and  refolutely  perfevere  in  the  path  of 
duty,  though  attended  with  no  apparent  pleafure  or 
fuccefs.  They  will  look  up  to  heaven  with  humble, 
yet  cheerful  confidence,  and  remember  that  their  tafk 
is  ailigned  by  Him,  who  only  knows  what  trials  are 
neceffiry  to  improve  and  confirm  their  virtues;  and  that 
while  they  do  their  beft  they  are  fure  to  be  accepted. 

The  fame  difpofition  will  extend  its  influence  over 
all   thofe  actions  which  are    generally  confidered  as 

matters 
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matters  of  indifference,  or  of  fmall  importance ;  things 
which  are  performed  of  courfe,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular fatisfa&ion,  or  are  omitted  without  confide- 
ration  of  their  confequences.  The  employments  of 
every  day  and  every  hour,  which  are  often  more 
influenced  by  habit  than  by  reflection,  even  when 
they  are  fuch  as  ought  by  no  means  to  be  negle&ed; 
the  duties  of  our  calling;  the  care  of  families ;  the 
little  compliances  which  are  required  in  fociety;  the 
attentions  of  civility ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  which  it  is 
right  to  do  even  on  the  raoft  trifling  occafions,  mould 
be  done  from  the  fame  principle  which  infpires  the 
mod  exalted  inftances  of  virtue,  directed  to  the  fame 
end,  and  will  then  be  attended  with  a  fatisfadtion  of 
the  fame  kind. 

He  who  would  be  ready  to  refign  his  life,  if  his  duty 
required  the  facrifice,  will  from  the  fame  motive  re- 
fign his  indulgences,  his  pleafures,  his  inclinations,  his 
vanity — every  thing  great  or  fmall,  which  the  duty  of 
his  fituation,  and  the  prefent  time,  demand  from  him ; 
and  the  dulleft  hours  he  is  ever  obliged  to  pafs,  will  be 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit  which  is  exerted  in  the 
moft  pleafing  and  active  virtues.  In  all  he  will  do  his 
beft,  he  will  endeavour  to  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  exprefs  his  love  and  gratitude  to 
Him:  and  thus,  in  all,  the  moft  exalted  fentiments 

will 
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will  be  exerclfed  and  enjoyed,  the  nobleft  efforts  will 
be  exerted,  and  the  fuccefs  be  fecure. 

If  then  we  find  ourfelves  weary  of  the  employment 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  or  feel  the  time  hang  heavy 
on  our  hands;  let  us  confider  whether  we  can  em- 
ploy ourfelves  in  any  thing  better  ?  If  we  can,  let  us 
embrace  the  opportunity,  and  be  happy.  If  we  can- 
not; if  fome  dull  and  tedious  way  of  fpending  our 
time,  or  merely  patient  and  filent  fuffcring,  be  what 
our  prefent  duty  requires,  (as  muft  frequently  be  the 
cafe  in  the  lives  of  all)  then  let  us  confider,  that  by 
fubmittipg  to  it  cheerfully,  we  do  the  beft  we  can,  and 
in  fo  doing  are  always  certain  of  the  divine  favour  and 
acceptance;  the  gloom  is  difpelled,  the  time  which 
before  appeared  almoft  a  blank  in  life,  now  opens  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercife  of  virtue;  its  pleafures  are 
felt,  and  its  hopes  enjoyed. 

Thus  may  the  humble  Chriftian,  whofe  circum- 
ftances  and  abilities  are  moft  confined,  and  who  has 
the  feweft  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  active  vir- 
tue, Mill  enjoy  the  happinefs  which  attends  it ;  for  to 
fuch,  that  happinefs  depends  not  on  the  fituation  in 
which  he  is  placed,  but  on  the  fentiments  of  the  heart; 
he  performs  the  tafk  afligned  to  him,  whatever  the 
tafk  may  be,  with  the  fame  views,  and  with  the  fame 

alacrity ; 
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alacrity ;  not  repining  that  he  cannot  choofe  his  part, 
but  endeavouring  to  improve  to  the  utmoft  that  which 
is  allotted  for  him,  and  to  cultivate  by  continual  ex- 
ertion, in  every  different  fituation  in  life,  thofe  difpo- 
fitions  which  may  recommend  him  to  the  favour  of 
his  Maker,  and  fit  him  for  that  happinefs  which  is  the 
object  of  his  hopes. 

When  by  ficknefs,  afflictions,  or  any  other  caufe, 
our  fpirits  are  depreffed;  when  the  mortifications  of 
fociety,  the  difappointment  of  our  purfuits,  and  the 
little  fatisfaftion  to  be  met  with  in  earthlv  pleafures, 
incline  us  to  be  weary  of  the  world ;  let  us  take  a  view 
of  it  in  another  light,  and  confider  it  as  what  it  cer- 
tainly may  be — the  road  to  happinefs,  the  profpecl  is 
changed  at  once,  and  the  mofi:  painful  life  appears 
truly  defirable. 

We  complain  of  the  lofs  of  fome  pleafure  which  we 
valued ;  but  if  all  were  taken  away,  that  which  alone 
can  make  this  life  truly  valuable  would  yet  remain, 
and  we  mould  ftill  have  reafon  to  receive  the  gift  with 
thankfulnefs,  and  purfue  our  courfe  with  joy. 

Let  us  but  paufe  a  moment,  and  confider  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  fay  to  ourfelves — "  I  fliall  be  happy,  per- 
"  feclly  and  unchangeably  happy,  through  eternity!" 
P  We 
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We  cannot  indeed  fay  this  politively  while  we  con- 
tinue in  our  ftate  of  trial,  but  this  we  can  fay, — "  I 
"  may  be  fo: — it  is  in  my  power  to  be  fo;:'  not  indeed 
from  a  dependance  on  our  own  ftrength,  or  a  confi- 
dence in  our  own  merits  j  but  the  ftrength  of  Almighty 
God  is  ready  to  affift  our  weaknefs, — and  the  merits 
of  our  bleffed  Saviour  to  atone  for  our  imperfec- 
tions : — and  thefe  we  may  obtain ;  for  of  thefe  a  voice 
from  heaven  aflures  us,  "  Afk,  and  ye  lhall  receive ; 
"  feek,  and  ye  fhall  find." 


C    2n    3 


GRATITUDE. 


UF  all  the  fentiments  of  the  heart,  there  is  hardly 
any  which  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  univerfal 
than  Gratitude.  One  might,  indeed,  be  almofl  in- 
clined to  fuppofe  it  the  effect  of  inftinci,  rather  than  of 
reafon,  fince  we  fee  fuch  flrong  appearances  of  it,  even 
in  brutes.  Wherever  nature  is  not  perverted,  grati- 
tude feems  to  follow  kindnefs,  as  the  effecl:  follows  the 
caufe  in  any  other  inflance.  But  amongft  the  refine- 
ments of  polifhed  life,  the  voice  of  nature  is  often  fup- 
prefTed;  and  under  the  fhelter  of  artificial  manners, 
the  felfifh  paflions  are  indulged  to  excefs. 

Politenefs,  the  expreffion  of  a  delicate  mind  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  is  taught  as  an  art  to  difguife  the 
want  of  thefe  qualities ;  and  appearances  take  the  place 
of  realities,  till  the  realities  themfelves  are  neglected, 
and  almofl  forgotten.  Perhaps  if  the  bufy  and  the  gay 
had  leifure  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  they  might 
P2  find 
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find  that  they  poiTefs  more  good  qualities  than  they 
fufpect  themfelves  of;  but  fafhion  is  the  general  guide  •, 
and  even  tollies  and  vices,  if  they  are  fafhionablo,  be- 
come objects  of  vanity,  and  are  affected  by  thofe  who 
have  no  title  to  them.  Yet  (lill,  in  the  midit  of  all 
the  variations  of  fafhion  and  prejudice,  the  effeem  due 
to  gratitude  is  in  fome  degree  preferved,  and  the  want 
of  it  is  a  fault  which  no  one  would  ever  confefs. 

A  difpofition  to  pride,  to  anger,  to  ambition,  to  in- 
dolence, and  many  other  blameable  qualities,  may 
have  been  acknowledged  by  many ;  but  none  ever  con- 
ferred a  difpofition  to  ingratitude,  and  perhaps  none 
ever  was  confeious  of  it:  and  yet,  amongft  all  the 
complaints  made  againft  the  world  by  thofe  who,  being 
out  of  humour  with  themfelves,  fancy  they  have  reafon 
to  be  fo  with  every  body  elfe,  there  is  hardly  any  one 
more  univerfal  than  that  of  the  ingratitude  they  have 
met  with.  Nor  indeed  is  the  complaint  confined  to 
fuch  perfons  alone ;  for  it  mull:  be  owned,  that  even 
the  benevolent  heart  will  fometimes  find  but  too  much 
reafon  for  it,  and  mull:  feel  in  fome  inllances  what  it 
would  wilh  to  conceal  from  all  the  world. 

But  fuch  inllances  (hould  not  induce  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  general  cenfure  ;  and  perhaps  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  mankind  might   (hew  us,  that  the  effects 

afcribed 
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afcribed  to  ingratitude  are  often  owing  to  fome  other 
caufe,  and  that  thofe  who  make  the  greateft  complaints 
are  in  fa<£l  thofe  who  have  the  lead  reafon  for  them, 
and  have  themfelves  given  occaiion  to  that  ingratitude 
of  which  they  complain,  by  expecting  fuch  returns  as 
they  have  no  right  to  claim. 

Perhaps  thefe  complaints,  in  many  inftances,  may 
be  owing  to  the  want  of  diftinguifhing  fufficiently  be- 
tween that  fort  of  gratitude  which  is  paid  as  a  debt, 
and  that  which  is  a  fentiment  of  the  heart.  Every 
benefit  conferred,  according  to  its  different  degree, 
has  a  right  to  claim  the  firft ;  a  word  or  a  look  may 
infpire  the  laft  more  than  the  gift  of  millions  could 
have  done. 

Thefe  two  kinds  of  gratitude  are  different  in  many 
inftances,  and  may  be  entirely  feparated;  but  painful 
indeed  is  the  lot  of  him  who  is  reduced  to  owe  the  firft, 
where  he  is  unable  to  feel  the  laft :  for  the  firft  alone 
may  be  indeed  a  burden, — the  laft  is  always  a  pleafure; 
the  firft  would  be  glad  to  return  more  than  it  has  re- 
ceived, by  way  of  difcharging  the  debt, — the  laft  would 
make  every  return  in  its  power,  by  way  of  expreffing 
what  it  feels,  but  would  never  wilh  to  lofe  the  impref- 
fion.  In  fhort,  the  one  is  the  return  due  to  benefits, 
the  other  to  kindnefs;  the  one  may  be  claimed,  and 
P  3  muft 
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mud  be  paid;  but  even  to  mention  a  claim  to  the 
other,  would  endanger  the  title  to  it. 

That  benefits  alone  cannot  give  a  right  to  this  fort 
of  gratitude,  will  be  evident,  if  we  confider  that  it  is  a 
fentiment  of  the  heart,  which  is,  and  can  be  paid  only 
to  kindnefs,  or  the  appearance  of  kindnefs;  and  benefits 
may  fpring  from  very  different  motives,  in  which  per- 
haps the  perfon  on  whom  they  are  conferred  has  in 
reality  no  concern,  nor  ever  was  the  obje£t  in  view; 
they  may  be  embittered  by  a  thoufand  circumftances 
which  may  make  it  a  pain  to  receive  them ;  or  even 
without  thefe,  they  may  want  that  kindnefs  which 
alone  can  make  it  a  pleafure  to  a  delicate  mind. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  when  the  fentiments  have 
generally  more  vivacity  than  refinement,  and  before  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  fatal  art  of  allaying  every  plea- 
fure by  fufpicion,  thefe  two  kinds  of  gratitude  generally 
go  together.  Every  benefit  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
kindnefs,  and  is  felt  as  fuch;  and  as  all  the  benevolent 
affections  of  an  innocent  heart  are  attended  with  plea- 
fure, they  are  generally  at  that  time  carried  almoft  to 
excefs.  Every  appearance  of  kindnefs  is  then  received 
with  warm  and  affectionate  gratitude.  Imagination 
beflows  a  thoufand  excellencies  on  the  perfon  from 
whom  it  comes ;  every  thing  is  expecled  from  the  fup- 
pofed 
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pofed  friend,  and  every  expreflion  of  gratitude  feems 
too  little  to  return  the  kindnefs  received.     Perhaps  a 
little  time  difcovers  the  deceit;  the  obligation  is  found 
to  have  proceeded  from  fome  motive  quite  different 
from  what  was  imagined ;  and  the  perfon  who  con- 
ferred it  finks  to  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
difappoints  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed.     The 
affe£tionate  and  grateful  heart  remains  the  fame  as  be- 
fore; but  the  obje£l  to  which  that  affe&ion  and  grati- 
tude were  addrefTed,  is  no  longer  to  be  found ;  it  wilhes 
to  preferve  the  fame  fentiments,  and  grieves  that  it  is 
unable  to  feel  them :  but  the  apparent  change  proceeds 
only  from  the  former  miftakes.     Probably  there  is 
hardly  any  perfon  of  ftrong  fenfibility  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced mortifications  of  this  fort;  and  ingratitude 
may  often  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  thofe,  whofe 
only  fault  was,  that  they  carried  their  gratitude,  and 
their  expreffions  of  it,  to  excefs,  without  fufficiently 
considering  what  grounds  they  had  for  it.     Thofe  who 
make  the  complaint  might  by  a  different  conduct  have 
preferved  their  claim,  but  complaints  can  never  regain 
what  they  have  loft ;  to  expedt  it,  would  be  to  fuppofe 
that  unkindnefs  mould  produce  the  fame  effe£t   as 
kindnefs. 

Far  be  it  ever  from  our  thoughts  to  offer  any  excufe 
for  real  ingratitude.     The  perfon  who  is  capable  of  it 

is 
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is  a  monfter  in  nature,  whom  all  agree  to  condemn, 
and  all  would  wifh  to  avoid.  But  the  greater  our  hor- 
ror of  the  crime,  the  greater  mould  be  our  caution  not 
to  charge  any  with  it  unjuftly;  and  greater  care  and 
attention  are  neceflary  never  to  give  occafion  to  it. 

Thofe  who  are  fo  ready  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
gratitude  in  others,  mould  examine  their  own  hearts, 
and  enquire  whether  they  really  have  any  right  to  that 
return  which  they  expect ; — whether  true  kindnefs  was 
indeed  their  motive; — and  whether  they  have  not  al- 
layed the  obligation  by  fuch  circumftances  as  muft  de- 
ftroy  the  effe£l  of  it,  and  leave  no  impreilion  but  a 
painful  confcioufnefs  of  owing  a  debt,  inftead  of  that 
heartfelt  gratitude  which  enjoys  the  thought  of  it  ? 
While  thofe  who  wifh  to  infpire  true  gratitude,  mould 
confider  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  gained;  and 
they  are  fuch  as,  more  or  lefs,  are  generally  in  the 
power  of  all. 

To  beftow  confiderable  benefits,  belongs  indeed  to 
few ;  but  that  kindnefs  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
which  the  heart  feels  and  returns,  is  totally  independent 
on  fuch  circumftances.  Without  this,  the  greateft 
benefits  may  give  pain;  with  it,  a  trifle  becomes  im- 
portant, and  infpires  true  and  lafting  gratitude.  For 
the  exercifc  of  this,  numberlefs  opportunities  are  con- 
tinually 
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tinually  prefenting  themfelves  in  the  daily  intercourfe 
of  life ;  and  thofe  who  are  attentive  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  will  hardly  be  wanting  on  greater  occafions, 
either  in  doing  acts  of  kindnefs,  or  in  that  manner  of 
doing  them,  which  changes  an  obligation  from  a  bur- 
den to  a  pleafure.  They  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
thofe  they  oblige,  and  are  eager  to  fpare  them  every 
circumftance  which  may  be  painful ;  while  thofe  who 
z£k  upon  different  motives,  will  expect  more  than  they 
have  any  title  to,  and  probably  much  more  than  they 
themfelves  would  pay,  if  they  could  change  places 
with  the  perfons  obliged;  for  the  exclufiye  regard  to 
felfy  which  makes  them  complain  fo  loudly  of  the  in- 
gratitude they  have  met  with,  would  probably  make 
them  ungrateful  in  their  turn,  if  they  were  to  receive 
obligations  inftead  of  conferring  them. 

But  while  we  are  confidering  that  benevolence  of 
heart  which  mould  be  the  fource  of  every  a£t  of  kind- 
nefs, and  that  delicacy  of  manners  with  which  all  fuch 
acls  mould  be  attended,  (and  indeed  it  is  impoffibleto 
confider  them  in  too  ftrong  a  light)  let  us  not  however 
forget,  that  the  want  of  thefe  can  by  no  means  dis- 
charge the  perfon  obliged  from  gratitude  confidered  as 
a  duty;  that  is  to  fay,  from  as  much  as  it  is  in  his 
power  to  pay  5  for  more  than  that  can  never  be  required. 

Monfieur 
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Monfieur  Du  Clos,  in  his  ingenious  and  elegant 
effay,  "  Sur  les  Maeurs"  lias  many  excellent  reflec- 
tions on  this  fubject,  in  which  the  duties  of  perfons 
obliged  are  considered  at  largo:  (fee  chap.  16.  fur  la 
Recommfjance,  &  fur  V Ingratitude.)  He  concludes 
with  an  observation  well  deferving  particular  attention, 
becaufe  it  fets  in  a  ftrong  light  the  fallacy  of  an  opinion 
which,  like  many  others,  has  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived without  fufricient  examination,  merely  becaufe 
it  founds  plauiible.     His  words  are  thefe: — 

"  J'ai  plufleurs  fois  entendu  avancer  fur  ce  fujet 
<c  une  opinion  qui  ne  me  paroit  ni  jufte  ni  decentc. 
"  Le  caractere  vindicatif  part,  dit-on,  du  meme  prin- 
t{  cipe  que  le  caractere  reconnoiflant,  parcequ'il  eft 
<c  egalement  naturel  dc  fc  fouvenir  des  bons  &  des 
"  mauvais  fervices.  Si  le  fimple  fouvenir  du  bien  et 
"  du  mal  qu'on  a  eprouve  etoit  la  regie  du  reffenti- 
"  ment  qu'on  en  garde,  on  auroit  raifon ;  mais  il  n'y 
"  a  rien  de  fi  different,  ni  meme  de  fi  peu  dependant 
"  Tun  dc  1'autre.  L'efprit  vindicatif  part  de  l'orgueil, 
tc  fouvent  uni  avec  le  fentiment  de  fa  propre  foiblefle; 
tc  on  s'eftime  trop,  et  Ton  craint  beaucoup.  La  recon- 
"  noifilmce  marque  d'abord  un  efprit  dejuftice,  mais 
tc  cllc  fuppofe  encore  une  ame  difpofee  a  aimer,  pour 
"  ipii  la  haine  feroit  un  tourment,  et  qui  s'en  affran- 
"  chit  plus  encore  par  fentiment  que  par  reflexion.     II 

"ya 
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"y  a  certainement  des  caracteres  pins  aimants  que 
"  d'autres,  et  ceux-la  font  reconnoiffans  par  le  principe 
"  meme  qui  les  empeche  d'etre  vindicatifs." 

This  fuppofed  connection  between  certain  good  and 
bad  qualities,  is  an  opinion  we  find  often  maintained, 
without  being  fufficiently  examined ;  though  probably, 
in  moil  inftances,  it  would  be  found  directly  contrary 
to  the  truth,  as  it  has  been  Ihewn  to  be  in  this ;  and 
the  confequences  of  fuch  an  opinion  are  often  of  much 
greater  importance  than  may  at  firft  be  imagined. 

Pride,  for  inflance,  is  generally  faid  to  attend  on  fu- 
perior  talents  and  attainments.  In  confequence  of  this 
opinion,  how  often  do  we  fee  thofe  who  are  destitute  of 
both,  affecting  that  vanity  which  they  fuppofe  to  be- 
long to  them,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  fuperior  excellence,  by  affuming  the  appearance  of 
the  fault  which  they  imagine  is  connected  with  it; 
while  thofe  who  poffefs  the  qualities  which  others 
would  affect,  are  continually  afpiring  to  greater  de- 
grees of  excellence;  and  finding  that  their  higheft  at- 
tainments always  fall  fhort  of  their  wifhes,  even  by 
thofe  attainments  are  taught  humility. 

The  fame  might  be  obferved  in  many  other  in- 
ftances.    Virtue  and  vice,  the  amiable  and  unamiable 

qualities, 
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qualities,  are  in  their  own  nature  oppofite,  and  more 
or  lefs  tend  to  deuroy  each  other,  whenever  they  fub- 
fift  in  any  degree  in  the  fame  character  j  and  perhaps 
the  moft  effectual  way  of  eradicating  any  bad  difpou- 
tion  from  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  is  not  fo  much 
by  attacking  it  directly,  as  by  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
thofe  good  qualities  which  are  particularly  contrary  to 
it,  and  to  give  them  a  clear  and  juft  idea  of  thofe 
which  they  may  have  been  led  to  imagine  are  connected 
with  it. 

To  the  truly  affectionate  and  grateful  heart,  every 
opportunity  of  exercifing  thofe  qualities  affords  real 
enjoyment :  it  cannot  help  feeking  out  for  them,  be- 
caufe  from  thofe  feelings  it  mud  derive  its  greateft 
pleafures;  without  the  exercife  of  them,  it  cannot  be 
happy.  How  then  can  it  be  fo  in  exercifing  fuch  as  are 
contrary  to  them  ?  A  very  little  reafoning  and  reflec- 
tion muft  furely  be  fufHcient  to  convince  any  one  of 
the  fallacy  of  fuch  an  opinion  j  but  to  thofe  who  really 
feel  that  difpofition  to  affection  and  gratitude  of  which 
others  talk,  all  reafoning  upon  the  fubject  muft  be  un- 
neceffary :  thofe  fentiments  will  be  ever  cherifhed ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  many  mortifications  and  difap- 
pointments  with  which  they  may  be  attended,  they 
will  Mill,  in  fome  degree,  carry  their  reward  along  with 
them.     Our  feelings   are  greatly  influenced  by   our 

purfuits, 
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purfuits,  and  by  thofe  objects  which  engage  our  at- 
tention. The  perfon  who  is  continually  in  purfuit  of 
opportunities  for  exercillng  the  benevolent  affections, 
cither  by  conferring  or  acknowledging  kindnefs,  will 
overlook  a  thoufand  trifling  caufes  of  offence  which 
might  have  awakened  refentment  in  the  breaft  of  an- 
other ;  while  thofe  in  whom  the  felfifh  paflions  prevail, 
will  be  equally  infenfible  to  numberlefs  inftances  of 
kindnefs,  which  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of  others 
with  gratitude  and  joy ;  juft  as  a  perfon  who  is  eager  in 
the  chace  will  difregard  the  beauties  of  the  profpecl 
which  furrounds  him,  and  know  no  more  of  the  country 
through  which  he  paffed  than  if  he  never  had  feen  it. 

But  while  the  affectionate  and  grateful  heart  thus 
purfues  and  enjoys  every  opportunity  of  exercifing  thofe 
qualities,  it  mud  be  owned  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
may  lead  to  many  mortifications  and  difappointments. 
Thofe  who  are  eager  to  catch  at  every  appearance  of 
kindnefs  may  fometimes  be  milled  by  falfe  appearances ; 
and  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  love  all  who  have  (hewn 
them  any  kindnefs,  may  afterwards  find  that  their  af- 
fection has  been  mifplaced. 

To  prevent  fuch  miftakes,  as  far  as  the  obfervation 
of  mankind  and  delicacy  of  judgment  can  do  it,  is  cer- 
tainly defirable;  but  to  avoid  them  entirely,  is  perhaps 

impofiible : 
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impoflible :  and  furely  none  would  wifh  to  avoid  them 
by  running  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  lofing  all 
the  pleafures  attending  on  fuch  difpofitions. 

It  fhould  however  be  obferved,  that  this  difpofition 
to  feek  for  obligations  relates  to  kindnefTes,  rather  than 
to  considerable  benefits.  Affection  mu!l  precede  the 
benefit,  or  at  leaft  muft  be  engaged  by  the  manner  of 
conferring  it,  in  order  to  make  it  a  pleafure  to  a  perfon 
of  true  delicacy.  This  does  not  proceed  from  pride; 
but  becaufe  fuch  a  perfon,  having  a  high  (enk  of  grati- 
tude, is  unwilling  to  contract  an  engagement  to  one  he 
cannot  efteem  and  love.  To  be  unable  to  entertain 
thofe  fentiments  which  might  be  thought  due,  would 
be  to  him  a  continual  fuffering ;  while  one  whofe  feel- 
ings are  centered  in  himfelf,  is  glad  to  get  what  he 
wants  at  any  rate,  and  gives  himfelf  no  concern  about 
making  any  return  for  it;  or  at  leaft  thinks  he  has  done 
this  very  fufficiently  by  conferring  fome  favour  which 
he  imagines  to  be  equivalent  to  what  he  has  received. 
Yet,  in  fact,  a  real  obligation  freely  conferred  on  one 
who  had  no  claim  to  it,  and  willingly  received  by  him 
us  fuch,  can  never  afterwards  be  cancelled  by  any  ail 
of  the  perfon  who  received  it,  even  though  it  fhould 
be  iu  his  power  to  return  benefits  far  beyond  what  he 
has  received;  becaufe,  in  one  refpecl,  they  muft  always 
fall  fhort  of  it :  for  the  lirft  benefit  conferred  was  a  free 

and 
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and  unmerited  kindnefs,  to  which  the  perfon  obliged 
had  no  title;  but  no  return  can  ever  be  fuch;  and  all 
that  can  be  done  in  confequence  of  it,  is  frill  but  a  re- 
turn, however  it  may  exceed  in  other  refpecls ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  who  once  acknowledges  himfelf  to  be  under 
an  obligation,  though  he  may  not  be  bound  to  make 
all  the  returns  which  an  unreafonable  perfon  may  re- 
quire, is  yet  bound  for  ever  to  acknowledge  it. 

This  however  relates  chiefly  to  fuch  obligations  as 
are  really  conferred  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  perfon  ob- 
liged. The  cafe  is  different  when  one  perfon  is  bene- 
fited by  another  merely  from  a  concurrence  of  accidental 
circumftances,  or  when  the  benefit  was  conferred  from 
orientation,  or  with  a  view  to  gain  fome  greater  benefit 
in  return.  In  thefe  lad  cafes  indeed  it  feems  a  fort  of 
bargain,  in  which  the  perfon  who  gains  what  he  aimed 
at,  has  received  his  price,  and  has  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain. Yet  even  in  thefe,  and  indeed  in  every  inflance, 
the  truly  grateful  will  ever  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  received,  in  their  various  degrees,  though 
the  fentiments  excited  by  fuch  obligations  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  are  the  return  due  to  real 
kindnefs. 

That  gratitude  may  fometimes  be  a  duty  when  it  is 
not  a  pleafure,  is  but  too  certain;  that  from  being  a 

true 
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true  and  heartfelt  pleafure,  it  may  become  a  burden,  is 
no  lefs  fo;  but  the  pleafure  of  felf-approbation  fHll  re- 
mains to  compenfate  thefe  mortifications :  and  they 
mufl  be  infenfible  indeed,  who  ever  felt  that  pleafure 
while  they  were  acting  an  ungrateful  part,  or  who  can 
be  happy  without  feeling  it. 

The  proud  and  felfifh  generally  miftake  their  own 
happinefs,  and  in  no  infhmce  more  than  in  this  of  gra- 
titude. Thofe  who  know  what  it  is  to  feel  its  tendered 
and  molt  refined  fentiments,  when  the  kindnefs  of  fome 
friend,  truly  loved  and  valued,  makes  the  heart  overflow 
with  gratitude  and  joy,  and  all  language  feems  too  weak 
to  exprefs  what  it  feels,  will  be  little  inclined  to  envy 
thofe  who  are  too  proud  to  be  obliged,  and  too  felf- 
fufficient  to  think  they  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing 
which  the  kindnefs  of  others  can  bellow.  Even  the 
little  acls  of  kindnefs  attending  on  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  afford  pleafure  far  beyond  their  reach ;  for  the 
intercourfe  of  real  kindnefs,  and  that  gratitude  which 
is  its  due  return,  whether  expreffed  in  the  fmalleft  or 
the  greatelt  matters,  is  always  attended  with  a  heart- 
felt fatisfaction  on  both  fides ;  and  they  know  little  of 
their  own  intereft,  who  from  pride,  infenfibility,  or  in- 
attention, neglect  the  opportunities,  which,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  are  continually  offering  themfelves  for 
enjoying  it. 

Bttt 
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But  if  the  grateful  heart  experience  fuch  fatisfa&ion 
in  the  fentiments  excited  by  little  and  imperfect  kind- 
nefies,  and  paid  to  frail  and  imperfect  beings,  how  ex- 
quilite  muft  be  the  delight  attending  on  that  gratitude 
which  is  excited  by  Infinite  Obligations,   and  paid  to 
Infinite  Perfection !  No  doubt  can  here  intervene  as  to 
the  motive  which  gave  occafion  to  the  benefit  conferred. 
We  had  no  claim  on  our  Almighty  Benefactor,  and 
can  make  him  no  return :  for  we  have  nothing  but 
what  we  have  received.     Here  we  can  have  no  appre- 
henfion  of  carrying  our  love  and  gratitude  too  far,  and 
being  reduced  to  grieve  for  the  faults  and  imperfections 
of  thofe  on  whom  they  were  beftowed,  and  from  whom 
they  cannot  now  be  recalled.     All  is   perfection  of 
goodnefs,  and  all  our  love  and  gratitude  muft  ever  fall 
lhort  of  what  we  owe.     No  fears  can  here  arife  of  a 
change  of  conduct,  or  that  a  friend  and  benefactor 
may  ceafe  to  be  fuch,  and  wound  the  grateful  heart  by 
unkindnefs  and  upbraidings;  the  fame  goodnefs  will 
for  ever  continue,  and  our  warmeft  gratitude  be  ever 
overpaid  by  new  inftances  of  that  kindnefs  which  can 
never  fail  but  through  our  own  fault. 

Religion  to  the  truly  grateful  heart  is  a  continual 
exercife  of  that  virtue;  and  confidered  in  this  view, 
what  a  pleafure  is  diffufed  over  the  moft  painful  trials 

to  which  it  can  ever  call  us ! 

Q.  Our 
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Our  exigence,  with  every  bleffing  attending  on  it ; 
— our  redemption,  with  the  hopes  of  peace  and  pardon 
fecured  by  it; — and  an  eternity  of  happinefs  prepared 
for  us  hereafter; — are  furely  benefits  fufficient  to 
awaken  gratitude  in  the  mod  unfeeling  heart :  and  can 
it  be  poflible  that  thofe  on  whom  a  kind  word  or  look 
can  make  an  impreffion  never  to  be  effaced,  mould  be 
infenfible  to  benefits  like  thefe,  or  return  them  merely 
by  a  cold  obedience,  often  paid  unwillingly,  infeead  of 
that  warm  and  animated  gratitude,  which  thinks  it  can 
never  do  enough  to  exprefs  what  it  feels  ? 

Gratitude  excited  by  real  kindnefs,  and  joined  with 
true  affe£tion  and  efteem,  can  never  be  a  lifelefs,  in- 
active fentiment;  it  will  be  continually  feeking  oppor- 
tunities to  exprefs  itfelf;  it  will  confider  every  fuch 
opportunity  as  a  valuable  acquifition;  and  though  it 
ihould  be  attended  with  pain  and  difficulty,  it  will  find 
a  fatisfa<5tion  even  in  thefe,  becaufe  in  thefe  it  can  fliew 
itfelf  moft  ffrongly.  It  will  exert  itfelf  even  in  trifles, 
and  be  expreffed  in  words  and  looks,  though  nothing 
farther  ihould  be  in  its  power. 

But  when  gratitude  is  raifed  to  the  Higheft  Object, 
the  means  of  exprefling  it  can  never  be  wanting ;  every 
exercife  of  every  virtue  performed  with  that  view  will 
be  accepted  as  fuch;  and  what  a  fatisfadion  muft  the 

grateful 
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grateful  heart  enjoy,  from  the  thought  of  being  con- 
tinually employed  in  exprefilng  its  fentiments,  by  ma- 
king fuch  returns  as  the  Almighty  Benefactor  requires, 
and  will  accept ! 

With  this  view,  how  earnefdy  will  it  feek  for  every 
means  of  doing  good  to  others  !  With  what  patience 
and  benevolence  will  it  fupport  every  injury  received, 
and  endeavour  by  the  gentled  means  to  bring  back  of- 
fenders to  peace  and  goodnefs,  inftead  of  exafperating 
them  by  reproaches  and  upbraidings ! 

Confidered  in  this  view,  how  pleafing  will  every 
difficult  exercife  of  virtue  appear;  and  what  a  never- 
failing  fource  of  comfort  and  fatisfaction  will  be  found 
even  in  the  fevereft  fufferings  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable!  All  may  ferve  to  exprefs  our  gratitude;  and 
to  thofe  who  truly  feel  it,  this  mull  always  be  a  plea- 
fure.  Nor  need  the  meaneft  and  the  weakeft  ever  be 
afraid  that  their  humble  efforts  will  pafs  unnoticed. 
Earthly  benefactors  may  be  removed  beyond  our  reach  j 
and  even  when  prefent,  they  are  liable  to  be  milled  by 
falfe  appearances,  and  may  be  often  miftaken  in  the 
opinions  they  form  of  the  gratitude  they  have  met 
with ;  but  He  who  fees  the  heart,  will  obferve  and  ac- 
cept the  filent  wifhes  of  the  truly  grateful,  when 
willies  only  are  in  their  power,  for  it  is  the  gratitude 
Q^2  of 
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of  the  heart  which  He  requires ;  the  means  of  exprefs- 
ing  it  depend  on  outward  circumftances. 

How  happy  then  are  they  in  whom  thefe  fentiments 
are  warm  and  a&ive ! — for  here  gratitude  is  continually 
excited  by  new  benefits ;  and  here  it  may  be  indulged 
to  the  greateft  height,  without  fear  of  excefs,  and  with- 
out doubt  of  acceptance.  The  heavenly  intercourfe  is 
continued  through  life.  Religion,  inftead  of  being  a 
reftraint  upon  the  inclinations,  becomes  an  indulgence 
of  them.  Numberlcfs  inftances  of  infinite  goodnefs 
are  difcovered,  which  would  efcape  the  obfervation  of 
the  thoughtlefs  and  inattentive.  The  pleafure  of  gra- 
titude is  increafed  by  every  exercife  of  it;  and  new 
efforts  are  continually  excited  to  make  every  poflible 
return;  efforts  which  muft  always  be  attended  with  a 
heartfelt  pleafure,  becaufe  they  flow  from  a  delightful 
principle,  and  are  certain  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  may  gratitude  afford  continual  pleafures  even 
in  this  world,  and  lead  us  at  length  to  that  bleffed  ftate, 
where  it  will  be  continually  excited  by  unbounded 
benefits,  and  exercifed  and  enjoyed  through  eternity. 
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HAPPINESS. 


VV  HOEVER  takes  an  attentive  furvey  of  mankind, 
cannot  fail  to  be  ftruck  with  this  obfervation — That, 
in  genera],  all  are  roving  about  in  purfuit  of  enjoyment, 
and  feldom  think  of  feeking  it  within  themfelves. 

It  is  very  certain  that  man  was  formed  for  fociety; 
and  it  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  intereft,  to  cultivate  a  focial 
difpofition;  to  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  and 
pleafing  to  others ;  to  promote  and  to  enjoy  their  hap- 
pinefs  j  to  encourage  the  friendly  affe&ions,  and  find  in 
them  the  fource  of  the  greateft  pleafures  which  this 
world  can  beftow.  But,  alas!  Society  too  often  ex- 
hibits a  far  different  fcene.  We  fee  wearinefs  and  dif- 
gufl  reign  in  the  gayeft  afTemblies. 

Converfation,  inftead  of  turning  upon  fuch  fubjefls 

as  might  at  once  afford  amufement  and  improvement, 

Q_  3  often 
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often  languifhes  for  want  of  materials,  or  is  engrofiecl  by 
the  mofl.  trifling  fubjefts,  fo  that  it  is  often  merely  an 
idle  diffipation  of  time — perhaps  even  a  pernicious 
abufeofit;  fince  it  may  afford  opportunities  for  the 
exercife  of  many  bad  qualities,  which,  by  appearing  in 
difguife,  are  rendered  ftill  more  mifchievous.  Ill-nature 
fhelters  itfelf  under  the  mafk  of  wit.  A  defire  to  de- 
preciate the  merit  of  the  abfent,  or  perhaps  to  mortify 
the  prefent,  endeavours  to  pafs  itfelf  off  for  the  love  of 
fincerity  and  truth,  or  for  a  fuperior  degree  of  zeal  in 
the  caufe  of  virtue.  Vanity  afTumes  the  appearance  of 
every  good  and  amiable  quality,  as  occafion  offers ;  or 
flatters  the  weakneffes  of  others,  and  applauds  what 
ought  to  be  condemned,  in  hopes  of  gaining  favour,  and 
being  flattered  in  return.  Sometimes  merely  for  want 
of  fomething  to  fay,  and  without  the  leaft  intention  of 
doing  mifchief,  an  idle  report  is  repeated,  which  tends 
to  injure  an  innocent  perfon — perhaps  irreparably;  or 
fix  a  trifling  ridicule  upon  a  worthy  character,  and 
thereby  deftroy  the  influence  of  its  good  example. 
By  thefe,  and  numberlefs  other  means,  converfation  is 
perverted  from  that  purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
and  a  meeting  of  rational  beings,  which  fhould  have 
contributed  to  improve  the  powers  of  their  minds,  by 
mutually  aflilting  each  other,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  ties 
of  affedtion  and  benevolence,  by  the  continual  exercife 
of  thofe  qualities,  often  produces  a  quite  contrary  effect; 

and 
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and  they  part,  filled  with  far  different  fentiments,  and 
weary  and  dhTatisfied  with  themfelves  and  with  each 
other. 

Many  caufes  might  be  affigned  for  this  ftrange, 
though  too  frequent  abufe  of  what  feems  calculated  to 
afford  the  higheft  rational  entertainment,  fince  every 
vice  and  folly  contributes  towards  it;  but  amongft 
others,  this  is  certainly  one — That  mankind  often 
feek  fociety,  not  with  a  view  to  be  ufeful  and  pleating 
to  others,  or  even  with  any  great  expectation  of  being 
pleafed  themfelves,  but  merely  becaufe  they  know  not 
how  to  amufe  themfelves  alone;  and  thofe  who  affo- 
ciate  with  others,  becaufe  they  are  weary  of  them- 
felves, are  not  very  likely  to  contribute  to  the  pleafure 
or  advantage  of  fociety. 

While  all  are  in  purfuit  of  happinefs,  it  is  ftrange  to 
obferve,  that  there  are  fo  few  who  cultivate  and  improve 
thofe  powers  which  they  pofTefs  within  themfelves ;  and 
the  confequences  of  this  neglecl:  are  certainly  much 
more  fatal,  even  to  prefent  happinefs,  than  is  generally 
imagined. 

Suppofing  it  were  poflible,  that  thofe  who  cannot 
pleafe  themfelves  in  folitude  mould  be  able  to  pleafe 
others,  and  be  happy  in  fociety  j  yet  it  is  impoffible  to 

be 
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be  always  engaged  in  it:  and  even  thofe  who  have 
the  greateft  opportunities  of  enjoying  it,  know  not  how 
foon  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  itate  of  folitude.  It  is 
therefore  highly  neceflary  for  all,  to  provide  themfelves 
with  folitary  pleafures;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  natu- 
rally a£tive;  it  wants  employment  and  amufement, 
and  if  it  be  not  fupplied  with  fuch  as  are  innocent  and 
ufeful,  it  will  be  apt  to  fink  into  a  ftate  of  languor  and 
difguft,  or  run  aftray  into  the  wildeft  extravagancies  of 
fancy,  which  may  lead  infenfibly  into  endlefs  doubts 
and  errors,  productive  of  confequences  which  may 
prove  fatal  to  happinefs  both  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  therefore  certainly  a  point  of  importance  to  all, 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  entering  into  life,  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  powers  and  difpofitions  of  mind  which  may 
prove  fources  of  innocent  amufement.  When  thefe 
are  neglected,  they  are  eafily  loft ;  but  being  exercifed, 
they  will  continually  improve;  and  if  properly  directed, 
they  may  be  productive  of  much  advantage  as  well 
as  pleafure. 

The  imprefllon  which  any  object  makes  upon  the 
mind,  often  depends  much  lefs  upon  the  object  itfelf, 
than  on  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon  who  receives  it, 
and  the  light  in  which  he  has  been  accultomed  to  con- 

fider  things. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  a  large  number  of  perfons  entering  at  once 
into  a  thick  wood: — One  will  enjoy  the  refrefhing 
ihade ;  another  will  complain  that  it  deprives  him  of 
the  profpecl: ;  a  third  will  be  employed  in  obferving  the 
various  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  which  it  contains  ;  a 
fourth  will  confider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  nation, 
he  will  form  them  in  imagination  into  mips,  and  fup- 
pofe  them  maintaining  the  empire  of  the  feas,  or  fpread- 
ing  our  commerce  round  the  world ;  another  will  think 
of  the  money  they  might  produce,  he  will  long  for  the 
power  of  levelling  them  all  with  the  ground,  and  carry- 
ing the  profits  to  the  gaming-table: — perhaps  to  fome 
it  may  appear  only  as  a  gloomy  folitude,  which  they 
wifh  to  quit  as  foon  as  pomble;  while  others,  ftruck 
with  the  awful  fcenery  of  the  place,  feel  their  minds 
elevated  by  it,  and  enjoy  an  exalted  kind  of  pleafure, 
which  can  only  be  felt,  but  never  can  be  defcribed. 
Others  again  confider  it  merely  as  the  path  they  mud 
pafs  through,  and  go  on  as  faft  as  they  can,  without 
paying  the  leaf!  attention  to  the  obje£ts  which  furround 
them.  Yet  the  foreft  is  ftill  the  fame,  and  as  an  object 
of  fenfe  makes  the  fame  impreffion  on  all;  though  the 
emotions  excited  in  the  mind  may  perhaps  be  different 
in  every  one  who  enters  it. 

The  fame  will  be  found  to  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to 
moft  of  the  objects  which  engage  our  attention;  and 

though 
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though  this  difference  in  the  imprefiion  made  by  them, 
depends  in  fome  degree  on  natural  difpofition,  yet  cer- 
tainly it  alfo  depends  on  many  circumftances  which  are 
by  no  means  as  independent  on  ourfelves  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine. 

One  perfon  takes  a  book  merely  to  pafs  away  the 
time :  another  takes  it  in  hopes  of  gaining  admiration 
afterwards,  by  difplaying  the  knowledge  he  has  ac- 
quired:— the  firft  is  tired,  the  fecond  difappointed;  yet 
perhaps  the  book  was  calculated  to  yield  both  pleafure 
and  improvement  to  one  who  read  it  with  a  view  to  thefe. 

Another  reads  becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion,  and  thinks  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  tafte,  by  admiring  what  has 
•been  admired  by  thofe  who  are  efteemed  good  judges ; 
but  his  reading  mud  be  a  tafk,  frnce  his  memory,  not 
his  feelings  and  his  judgment,  muft  inform  him  when 
he  is  to  be  pleafed,  and  what  he  is  to  commend. 

Another  takes  a  contrary  method,  and  thinks  he 
(hall  Ihew  fuperior  delicacy  and  penetration  by  difliking 
what  others  approve,  and  difcovering  faults  which  they 
did  not  obferve :  he  reads  with  a  refolution  not  to  be 
pleafed,  and  in  this  he  will  certainly  fucceed ;  and  will 
not  only  deprive  himfelf  of  a  prefent  pleafure,  but  the 
fame  difpofition  will  probably  be  extended  to  other  in- 

ftances, 
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fiances,  and  by  degrees  may  poifon  all  the  fweets  of 
life;  for  every  pleafure  in  this  world  muft  in  its  own 
nature  be  imperfect;  and  thofe  who  accuftom  thetn- 
felves  to  feek  for  fomething  to  find  fault  with,  will  ac- 
quire an  habit  of  viewing  the  dark  fide  of  every  thing, 
till  they  lofe  the  power  of  enjoying  any  pleafure,  and 
the  whole  world  can  afford  them  nothing  but  objects 
of  diflike. 

We  may  be  amufed  for  a  time  with  what  only  ftrikes 
the  fenfes,  or  engages  the  attention.  A  fine  picture,  a 
beautiful  profpect,  a  melodious  voice,  an  entertaining 
hiftory,  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  fome  pleafure  to  every 
one;  but  they  will  make  a  flight  impreffion  on  thofe 
who  have  never  cultivated  a  tafte  for  fuch  things;  for 
any  pleafure  in  which  the  mind  is  merely  paffrve,  can 
afford  only  a  tranfient  fatisfadtion ;  but  when  the  object 
prefented  to  us  (of  whatever  kind  it  may  be)  awakens 
the  imagination,  and  calls  the  powers  of  the  mind  into 
action,  it  may  then  be  really  enjoyed,  and  may  lead  to 
pleafures  far  beyond  what  at  firft  fight  it  feemed  cal- 
culated to  produce,  by  exciting  new  fentiments  and  re- 
flections, and  exercifing  and  improving  thofe  faculties 
on  which  our  enjoyments  fo  much  depend. 

There  is  a  certain  indolence  of  mind  in  many  per- 
fons,  which  is  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  their  happinefs  than 

to 
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to  their  improvement :  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  feek.ing  for  pleafures  in  their  own  ftores,  or  of  con- 
tributing their  part  to  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  which 
are  prefented  to  them,  but  run  continually  from  one 
object  to  another,  and  fpend  their  lives  in  a  fruitlefs 
purfuit  of  what,  by  the  help  of  a  little  exertion,  they 
might  have  found  in  numberlefs  inftances  which  they 
have  overlooked ;  and  what,  in  fail,  they  never  can 
enjoy,  while  they  confider  it  as  totally  independent  on 
themfelves. 

It  is  owing  to  this  that  we  fee  all  places  of  public 
amufement  fo  much  frequented  by  perfons  who  ap- 
pear to  take  no  pleafure  in  them.  They  cannot  amufe 
themfelves,  and  therefore  they  go  where  Jthev  are  told 
amufement  will  be  provided  for  them;  and  though 
they  feel  themfelves  difappointed,  they  are  unwilling  to 
own  it  either  to  themfelves  or  others,  for  they  know 
no  remedy,  nor  will  they  be  at  the  trouble  of  feeking 
any.  This  gives  an  air  of  gloominefs  to  every  place 
of  amufement,  for  even  the  gayeft  fcenes  cannot  afford 
pleafure  to  thofe  who  do  not  bring  with  them  a  difpo- 
fition  to  be  pleafed  themfelves,  and  to  enjoy  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  pleafure  of  others. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  pain  would  be  a  trifle, 
could  we  banifh  memory  and  anticipation,  and  feel 

only 
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only  that  of  the  prefent  moment :  the  fame  will  be 
found  true  in  regard  to  pleafure.  We  muft  reflect,  ki 
order  to  fuffer  or  enjoy  in  any  great  degree.  The  plea- 
fure which  drives  away  thought  will  be  felt  only  for  the 
moment,  and  will  leave  a  vacancy  of  mind  behind  it, 
which  will  ibon  lead  to  that  flate  of  diftafte  and  w:eari- 
nefs  fo  contrary  to  every  real  enjoyment,  and  often  more 
difficult  to  fupport  than  even  poiitive  fufferings. 

This  is  true,  not  only  of  trifling  amufements,  but 
even  of  thofe  of  a  more  exalted  kind.  Reflection  is 
neceffary  to  the  enjoyment  of  all;  and  therefore  to 
acquire  an  habit  of  it,  is  a  point  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  happinefs  in  every  f.tuation  in  life;  yet  it  is  a 
point  much  too  little  attended  to,  in  mod:  fyftems  of 
education. 

Inftruction  (according  to  the  ufual  method)  confifts 
in  exercifing  the  memory,  while  the  other  powers  of 
the  mind  are  neglected,  and  either  become  totally  in- 
active, or  elfe  run  wild  into  a  thoufand  extravagancies, 
and  prove  the  moil:  fatal  enemies  to  that  happinefs 
which  they  were  intended  to  promote;  in  order  to 
which,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  mould  be  cultivated  and 
improved,  and  directed  to  proper  objects,  not  loft  for 
want  of  exertion,  nor  fuppreffed  from  a  fear  of  the 
mifchiefs  they- may  occafion. 

The 
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The  beft  book,  or  the  moft  inftru£tive  converfation, 
will  afford  little  pleafure  or  advantage,  by  being  merely 
remembered,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  might  afford  by 
exciting  new  reflections  in  the  mind,  which  lead  to  a 
new  train  of  thought,  and  make  the  riches  of  others 
become  in  fome  fort  its  own.  Without  this,  every 
kind  of  ftudy  will  be  dull  and  uninterefting,  becaufe  it 
will  only  fill  the  memory,  without  improving  the  mind, 
or  affecting  the  heart. 

A  new  language  will  only  furnifh  a  new  fet  of  words ; 
but  by  comparing  it  with  thofe  already  known,  we 
might  find  means  of  explaining  our  fcntiments  and 
ideas  more  diftinctly,  and  perhaps  of  fetting  things  in 
a  clearer  light,  even  to  ourfelves. 

The  ftudy  of  any  branch  of  philofophy,  inftead  of 
being  merely  an  employment  for  the  memory,  may 
tend  to  new  obfervations  and  difcoveries,  and  raife  the 
mind  by  degrees  to  contemplations  of  a  far  higher  kind. 

Hiftory,  inftead  of  fupplying  us  only  with  the  know- 
ledge of  facts,  may  give  us  a  farther  infight  into  the 
human  heart,  and  furnifli  many  ufeful  obfervations  in 
regard  to  our  conduct  in  life,  if  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  feek  the  remote  caufes  of  great  events,  and  trace  to 
their  fource  the  fecret  fprings  of  action,  which  will  often 

be 
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be  found  far  different  from  what  at  firft  fight  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been. 

Poetry,  from  a  trifling  amufement,  may  be  raifed  to 
a  pleafure  of  the  higheft  kind,  if  it  makes  us  feel  more 
fixongly  the  exalted  fentiments  which  it  expreffes,  and 
elevates  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  its  native  dig- 
nity, and  a  confcioufnefs  of  powers  for  enjoyment  be- 
yond what  any  thing  in  this  world  can  fatisfy. 

By  fuch  methods  as  thefe,  fome  kind  of  improve- 
ment may  be  found  in  almoft  every  ftudy,  befides  that 
which  is  its  immediate  objecl ;  and  a  confcioufnefs  of 
improvement  is  a  never-failing  fource  of  pleafure. 

The  fame  method  might  alfo  often  be  applied  to  the 
common  occurrences  of  private  life.  Whenever  im- 
provement is  really  the  object  of  purfuit,  numberlefs 
opportunities  for  attaining  it  (too  generally  overlooked) 
will  be  continually  prefenting  themfelves;  and  it  is 
ailonifhing  toobferve  how  often  fuch  opportunities  are 
loft,  from  mere  inattention,  and  for  want  of  being  ac- 
cuitomed  to  look  within  ourfelves.  Thofe  who  are 
continually  employed  in  endeavouring  to  difplay  their 
talents  to  others,  will  fcarce  ever  do  this  to  any  pur- 
pofe;  their  attention  is  engaged  by  what  they  wifh  to 
appear  to  be,  not  by  what  they  really  are :  and  this  is 

often 
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often  carried  fo  far,  that  they  impofe  upon  themfelves 
as  well  as  others;  and  while  this  deception  continues 
the  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  and  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment muft  be  entirely  at  a  ftand. 

There  is  indeed  hardly  any  thing  fo  fatal  to  improve- 
ment of  every  kind,  as  the  practice  which  too  generally 
prevails  in  the  world,  of  fubftituting  appearances  in  the 
place  of  realities ;  and  thofe  in(tructions  which  teach 
the  art  of  doing  this  (however  plaufible  they  may  ap- 
pear in  many  inftances)  will  be  found  to  be  far  morS 
pernicious  than  at  firft  light  would  be  imagined,  not 
only  by  fetting  up  another  object  of  purfuit,  in  the  place 
of  real  improvement,  and  teaching  a  continual  habit  of 
deceit,  but  alfo  by  bringing  true  merit  into  difcredit. 
Thofe  who  are  confcious  that  they  are  acting  a  part 
themfelves,  will  always  be  apt  to  fufpecl  others  of  doing 
the  like;  and  thofe  who  can  find  means  of  acquiring 
the  reputation  of  merit  of  any  kind,  which  they  do  not 
pofiefs,  will  hardly  be  at  the  trouble  afterwards  of  en- 
deavouring to  acquire  the  reality. 

In  folitude,  there  is  much  lefs  danger  of  felf-deceit. 
Our  thoughts  are  not  difTipated  by  a  variety  of  objects, 
nor  employed  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  others ;  nor  is  the  judgment  we  form  of  ourfelves 
made  dependent  on  that  opinion,  as  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens 
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pens  in  fociety,  efpecially  when  we  have  any  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  inclines  to  the  fide  moft  favourable  to 
our  vanity.  We  muft  then  feel  and  improve  thofe 
powers  which  we  pofTefs,  in  order  to  enjoy  them ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  may  be  highly 
ufeful  to  all,  to  be  fometimes  accuftomcd  to  folitude; 
efpecially  in  the  early  part  of  life,  while  the  mind  en- 
joys its  full  vigour,  and  the  fpiri'cs  are  not  broken  by 
iicknefs  and  afflictions ;  they  will  then  find  the  refources 
which  they  pofTefs,  and  learn  that  it  is  poifible  to  amufe 
and  improve  themfelves. 

Probably  a  time  will  come  when  folitude  will  be  un- 
avoidable, or  when,  from  diftafte  to  fociety  or  many 
other  caufes,  it  may  appear  defirable.  But  to  thofe 
who  have  never  been  accufiomed  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
fures  and  advantages  it  might  afford,  it  will  then  (in 
all  probability)  be  a  painful  and  dangerous  fituation. 
Unconfcious  of  thofe  refources  which  they  might  have 
found  within  themfelves,  and  unaccuftomed  to  intellec- 
tual pleafures,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  acquire  a  re- 
iifh  for  them  at  a  time  when  the  fpirits,  and  perhaps 
the  temper,  are  impaired  by  the  difappointments  and 
mortifications  of  fociety.  They  will  be  apt  to  dwell 
on  difcontented  thoughts,  and  fancy  themfelves  better 
than  the  reft  of  the  world,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
weary  of  it,  till  their  benevolence  is  weakened  by  con- 
R  tinuajly 
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tinually  viewing  every  thing  in  the  worft  light,  and  they 
grow  proud  of  the  faults  of  others,  not  of  their  own 
good  qualities. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  no  advantage  will  be  gained 
by  being  obliged  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  their  own 
character  and  conduct ;  for  inftead  of  comparing  them- 
felves  with  that  degree  of  excellence  which  they  might 
have  attained,  they  will  form  their  judgment  by  a  com- 
parifon  of  themfelves  with  the  unfavourable  opinion 
they  have  formed  of  others ;  and  their  ill-humour,  as 
well  as  their  vanity,  will  fecure  to  themfelves  the  pre- 
ference, yet  will  deprive  them  at  the  fame  time  of  any 
fatisfaction  this  preference  might  afford ;  for  their  ill- 
humour  will  make  them  a  burden  to  themfelves,  and 
their  vanity  will  make  them  eager  to  gain  the  applaufe 
of  others,  and  be  continually  mortified  and  difappointed 
at  finding  they  do  not  fucceed.  Thus  the  gloom  of 
folitude  will  be  added  to  the  difgufts  of  fociety;  the 
plcafures  of  the  one  will  be  loft,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
unknown  or  unenjoyed. 

It  is  impoffible  to  enumerate  the  pleafures  which  a 
thinking  mind  may  find  within  itfelf,  01  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  them ;  they  are  far  beyond  all 
defcription,  and  can  only  be  known  by  being  enjoyed. 
Indeed  from  a  difference  of  character  and  circumftances, 

they 
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they  may  perhaps  be  different  in  every  perfon;  but 
every  one  who  feeks  them,  will  probably  find  that  he 
may  enjoy  much  more  than  he  had  any  notion  of. 

How  delightful  might  it  be  to  trace  to  ourfelves  the 
image  of  all  that  is  moft  beautiful  and  pleafing  in  na- 
ture, to  renew  the  impreffion  which  fuch  objects  have 
formerly  made  upon  the  mind,  and  then  endeavour  to 
improve  in  imagination  upon  what  we  have  feen ; — to 
obferve  the  caufes  of  thofe  effefts  which  we  fee,  as  far 
as  they  are  obvious  to  our  notice,  and  try  to  difcover 
thole  which  are  yet  unknown  to  us; — to  recal  fuch 
pad  events  as  have  afforded  us  true  pleafure,  and  to 
anticipate  fuch  as  we  may  hereafter  hope  for,  or  paint 
to  ourfelves  fcenes  more  pleafing  than  any  we  have 
ever  yet  known,  or  probably  (hall  ever  find  in  this 
world ; — to  foar  beyond  all  bounds  of  fpace  or  time, 
and  try  to  catch  a  glance  at  objects  which  are  far  be- 
yond our  prefent  powers  of  comprehenfion ; — in  fliort, 
to  exert  the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  enjoy  and  im- 
prove thofe  faculties  by  which  man  is  diftinguimed 
from  the  inferior  creation ;  to  feel  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent on  outward  objects,  and  rejoice  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature ! 

Every  amiable  quality  and  difpofition  of  the  heart, 

all  that  is  good  and  pleafing  in   fociety,  may  alfo,  in  a 
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certain  degree,  be  exercifed  in  imagination,  and  culti- 
vated and  enjoyed  in  folitude. 

Our  gratitude  may  be  employed,  in  recollecting  the 
kindneffes  we  have  received}  we  may  ffill  dwell  with 
pleafure  on  the  fentiments  they  excite,  though  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  expreflmg  them. 

Our  humility  may  be  exercifed,  by  taking  a  nearer 
view  of  our  own  imperfections,  undifguifed  by  that 
falfe  colouring  which  our  paflions  are  apt  to  throw 
over  them,  while  we  are  engaged  in  fociety ;  yet  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fenfe  of  our  own  weaknefs  teaches  us 
to  be  more  indulgent  to  that  of  others. 

Our  candour  may  be  employed,  in  driving  away  the 
prejudices  through  which  we  are  apt  to  view  their 
words  and  actions,  when  they  happen  to  wound  our 
pride,  or  oppofe  our  purfuits.  While  we  feel  our- 
felves  hurt,  we  are  apt  to  aggravate  the  fault  of  the 
offender,  which  perhaps,  if  confidered  in  its  true  light, 
and  afcribed  to  its  true  motives,  would  appear  to  be 
no  fault  at  all. 

Our  benevolence  may  be  exerted,  in  contriving 
fchemes  to  do  good  to  others,  which,  even  though 
they  fhould  never  take  effect,  will  (till  afford  a  pleafing 

exercife 
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cxercife  to  the  mind,  and  contribute  to  preferve  that 
heavenly  difpofition  in  its  full  vigour,  and  make  us 
more  ready  to  purfue  and  embrace  all  fuch  opportuni- 
ties as  may  afterwards  be  found. 

Thus  every  virtue  may,  in  fome  fort,  be  exercifed, 
even  when  all  the  apparent  means  of  exercifing  them 
are  taken  away;  for  our  thoughts  may  full  be  em- 
ployed in  confidering  in  what  manner  we  would  wifh 
to  a£t,  in  various  circumftances  and  fituations;  and  by 
fuch  means  as  thefe,  we  may  improve  ourfelves  in 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  valuable,  and  enjoy,  in 
fome  degree,  the  good  effects  of  actions  which  it  may 
never  be  in  our  power  to  perform. 

While  the  thoughts  acquire  an  habit  of  viewing 
things  in  their  true  light,  the  pleafures  of  goodnefs  are 
felt,  and  the  conduct  it  would  dictate  is  imprefTed  on 
the  heart,  and  may  remain  ready  to  be  called  forth  to 
action  on  future  occafions,  in  fpite  of  the  oppolition 
which  prefent  objects  and  paflions  may  then  make  to  it. 

What  improvement  as  well  as  fatisfaclion  may  it 
afford  us,  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  moit  exalted  repre- 
fentation  of  every  virtue — free  from  every  human 
frailty  and  imperfection,  and  raifed  far  beyond  what 
we  have  found  in  real  life ; — to  contemplate  them  in 
R  3  their 
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their  greatefl:  excellence ; — to  feel  our  minds  elevated, 
and  our  hearts  warmed  by  the  reprefentation,  while 
our  moil  earned  defires  are  excited  to  attain  to  that 
perfection  which  we  admire;  and  every  difficulty  which 
can  oppofe  our  efforts,  and  every  fuffering  which  may 
attend  them,  appear  trifling  on  the  comparifon,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  an  immortal  mind.  Then 
to  confider  the  great  and  glorious  purpofes  for  which 
that  mind  was  intended;  the  joys  which  alone  can  fa- 
tisfy  it ;  the  extent  of  its  powers ;  and  the  eternity  of 
its  duration! 

In  fuch  contemplations  as  thcfe,  the  foul  feems  to 
expand  itfelf,  and  enjoy  its  native  excellence;  it  feels 
itfelf  raifed  above  the  little  objects  of  this  world,  and 
feems  to  make  fome  approach  to  that  happinefs  for 
which  it  was  formed,  and  which  even  in  the  midft  of 
of  all  that  prefent  enjoyments  can  beftow,  and  in  fpite 
of  a  thoufand  difappointments,  it  muft  for  ever  pur- 
fue ;  while  the  powers  and  the  hopes  it  feels,  afford  an 
earned:  of  joys  which  are  calculated  to  fatisfy  them — 
for  furely  they  were  not  given  in  vain. 
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JL  HERE  is  no  precept  in  the  Gofpel  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour  delivered  more  pofitively  than  this,  "be  ye 
perfect."  It  is  addreiTed  to  all,  no  exception  is  made 
in  favour  of  any,  and  God  does  not  require  from  us 
what  we  are  unable  to  perform;  yet  when  we  confider 
the  various  talents  beftowed  upon  mankind,  and  the 
different  fituations  in  which  we  are  placed  in  this 
world,  it  feems  fcarce  poflible  that  all  mould  attain  to 
an  equal  degree  of  excellence.  The  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  many  are  confined,  the  influence  of  moft  men 
extends  but  to  a  very  fmall  circle;  and  while  they  ad- 
mire at  a  diftance  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  have  moved 
in  a  more  exalted  fphere,  and  by  their  actions  or  fuffer- 
ings  have  benefited  mankind,  and  done  honour  to  the 
religion  they  profefs,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  as 
thefe  are  heights  of  excellence  to  which  they  never  can 
attain,  thofe  precepts  which  feem  to  require  fuch  ex- 
alted 
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alted  perfection  cannot  relate  to  them ;  that  to  aim  at 
it  would  be  attempting  an  impolTibility ;  and  that  fuch 
endeavours  mud  be  left  to  thofe  whofe  powers  are 
greater,  and  whofe  influence  is  more  extenfwe.  Yet 
the  precept  is  general,  and  therefore  certainly  cannot 
relate  to  any  thing  that  is  only  in  the  power  of  a  few. 

What  then  is  this  Perfection  which  is  thus  re- 
quired of  all,  and  which  therefore  certainly  may  be 
attained  by  the  poor  and  dependant,  the  fick  and  help- 
lefs,  as  well  as  by  the  healthy  and  powerful,  the  rich 
and  happy? — Perfection,  in  any  created  being,  mull: 
mean  the  higheft  degree  of  excellence  which  that  being 
is  capable  of  attaining;  abfolute  perfection,  in  the 
itricteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  being  an  effential  attribute 
of  God  alone.  It  mud  confift  in  the  utmoft  exertion 
of  thofe  powers  with  which  that  being  has  been  en- 
dued by  his  Maker,  and  in  applying  them  all  to  the 
beft  purpofes.  But  as  the  powers  given  to  every  dif- 
ferent order  of  being,  and  probably  to  every  individual, 
are  different,  the  degree  of  excellence  which  conftitutes 
the  perfection  of  every  one  muff  aifo  be  different;  and 
one  who  has  exerted  his  little  talents  to  the  utmoft, 
may  be  much  nearer  to  perfection,  than  another  in 
appearance  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  excellence,  but 
who  had  talents  to  have  made  him  much  more  fo,  if 
he  had  employed  them  as  he  ought. 

This 
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This  muft  always  occafion  great  uncertainty  in  the 
judgments  we  form  of  others,  fince  we  can  never  know 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  endued,  nor  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  are  obliged  to  ftruggle,  and  there- 
fore can  never  judge  how  near  they  may  have  advanced 
to  that  perfection  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  attain. 
Perhaps  the  fault  we  think  we  have  difcovered  in  our 
neighbour,  may  have  arifen  from  fome  motive  un- 
known to  us,  which,  in  the  eye  of  Him  who  fees  the 
heart,  may  greatly  leffen  its  malignity.  Perhaps, 
through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  it  may  appear  to  him  in 
a  very  different  light.  Such  confiderations  fhould  make 
us  very  cautious  in  the  judgments  we  pafs  upon  others, 
and  always  inclined  to  hope  the  beft,  and  to  give  the 
moft  favourable  interpretation  to  every  action;  fince, 
for  ought  we  know,  it  may  be  the  moft  juft. 

But  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  the  cafe  is  far  different, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  liable  to  the  fame  difficulties; 
fince  the  fault  we  fee,  we  certainly  may  endeavour  to 
amend;  and  if  that  endeavour  be  fincere,  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  will  be  affifted  and  accepted. 

Some  good  we  can  all  do;  and  if  we  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power,  however  little  that  power  may  be,  we 
have  performed  our  part,  and  may  be  as  near  perfection 
as  thofe  whofe  influence  extends  over  kingdoms,  and 

whofe 
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whofe  good  anions  are  felt  and  applauded  by  thou- 
fands.  But  then  we  muft  be  fure  that  we  do  all  we 
can,  and  exert  to  the  utmoft  all  thofe  powers  which 
God  has  given  us;  and  this  is  a  point  in  which  we 
are  very  apt  to  deceive  ourfelves,  and  to  lheker  our 
indolence  under  the  pretence  of  inability. 

Let  us  then,  in  whatever  fituation  in  life  we  may  be 
placed,  confider  attentively  how  we  may  improve  it  to 
the  beft  advantage ;  let  us  never  be  difcouraged  by  any 
difficulty  which  may  attend  what  we  know  to  be  our 
duty  j  for  if  we  do  our  bed:,  we  are  fecure  of  an  All- 
powerful  afliltance;  nor  let  us  ever  think  any  occafion 
too  trifling  for  the  exertion  of  our  befc  endeavours,  for 
it  ia  by  conftantly  aiming  at  perfection  in  every  inftance, 
that  we  may  at  length  attain  to  as  great  a  degree  of  it 
as  our  prefent  ftate  will  admit  of. 

Thus  we  may  fulfil  our  bleffed  Saviour's  command, 
in  the  meaneft  as  well  as  in  the  mod  exalted  fituation 
in  this  world ;  and  upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  every 
one,  we  may  difcover  duties  fufficient  to  require  the 
exertion  of  our  utmoft  powers,  and  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  to  ourfelves  and  others,  which  are 
apt  to  efcape  the  eye  of  a  fuperficial  obferver.  And  in 
that  day  when  God  lhall  judge  the  fecrets  of  men's 
hearts,  we  lhall  probably  fee  many,  who  have  fcarce 

been 
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been  noticed  in  this  world,  diftinguifhed  amongft  the 
moft  illuftrious  followers  of  their  Lord,  and  preferred 
far  before  others,  who  while  they  lived  were  the  general 
objects  of  reverence  and  admiration. 

The  poor  man,  weakened  perhaps  by  ficknefs  and 
dejected  by  contempt,  whcfe  daily  labours  can  hardly 
procure  him  a  little  pitance  to  fupport  his  wretched 
life,  cannot  indeed  diftinguiih  himfelf  by  any  great 
actions  or  public  benefits ;  he  cannot  feed  the  hungry, 
nor  clothe  the  naked ;  but  he  can  fubmit  with  patience 
and  refignation  to  that  ftate  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him ;  he  can  labour  with  integrity  and  diligence 
to  improve  it  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  look  up  to 
God  for  a  bleffing  upon  his  honeft  endeavours;  he 
can  inftruct.  his  children  in  all  the  good  he  knows,  and 
be  always  ready  to  take  every  opportunity  to  aflift  a. 
neighbour  in  diftrefs ;  and  in  fo  doing  he  may  approve 
himfelf  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  far  more  than  thofe 
v/ho  perhaps  have  inwardly  applauded  their  own  bene- 
volence, when  they  beftowed  a  trifle  out  of  their  fuper- 
fluity  to  give  a  temporary  relief  to  his  diftrefs.  He 
may  rife  to  a  fj:ill  more  heroic  degree  of  excellence,  and 
lift  up  a  fecret  prayer  for  the  man  who  has  refufed 
him  even  that  trifle;  yet  none  will  hear  that  prayer, 
but  He  to  whom  it  is  addreffed.  Contempt,  or  at  bell 
pity,  will  be  his  portion  in  this  life;  and  probably  it 

will 
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will  never  occur  to  any  one  who  fees  him,  that  he  fliall 
hereafter  behold  him  with  admiration  and  reverence — 
perhaps  with  envy. 

Let  not  then  the  meaneft:  imagine  he  can  do  nothing; 
he  may  be  truly  great,  he  may  fulfil  his  Lord's  com- 
mand, and  be  fecure  of  his  acceptance;  but  let  him 
remember,  that  every  advantage  muft  be  gained  by 
fome  effort,  and  that  no  fituation  can  juflify  indolence 
and  inailivity,  or  murmuring  and  repining.  And  let 
thofe  who  fee  his  dhlxefs,  but  cannot  fee  his  heart, 
think  in  what  manner  they  (hall  wifli  they  had  treated 
him,  if  they  mould  fee  him  hereafter  approved  and  re- 
warded by  the  great  Judge  of  men  and  of  angels. 

But  poverty  is  not  the  only  fituation  which  is  pleaded 
as  an  excufe  for  the  little  good  that  is  done;  there  are 
many  who  live  dependant  on  the  will  of  others,  fo  that 
even  their  time  is  not  at  their  own  difpofal.  When 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  and,  from  the  relation  in  which 
they  ftand,  fuch  a  dependance  is  indeed  their  duty, 
then  a  cheerful  fubmifhon  is  the  virtue  which  their 
fituation  particularly  requires;  and  a  little  experience 
will  foon  convince  them  that  it  is  not  one  of  thofe 
which  is  mod  eafily  attained :  their  own  inclinations, 
even  when  juft  and  reafonable,  muft  often  be  facrificed 
to  the  mere  whims  of  another,  and  it  will  require  no 

fmall 
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fmall  degree  of  exertion  to  be  able  to  gain  continual 
victories  over  themfelves. 

Let  not  thofe  who  are  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation 
imagine,  that  they  can  do  nothing,  for  they  have  much 
to  do;  their  tafk  is  difficult  and  painful;  and  the  more 
fo,  as  they  muft  not  expect  to  be  fupported  in  it  by 
the  approbation  of  others,  fince  in  general  the  more 
perfect  their  virtue,  the  lefs  it  will  be  noticed ;  they 
will  not  tell  the  world  that  it  cofcs  them  a  continual 
ftruggle,  and  probably  the  world  will  never  fufpect  it  j 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  will  often  be  blamed  for 
actions,  which,  if  their  true  motives  were  known, 
would  appear  moft  deferving  of  applaufe. 

Something  of  this  fort  may  probably  have  been  felt 
at  times  by  all  whofe  fituation  is  in  any  degree  depen- 
dant; but  that  dependance  can  never  be  fo  continual 
as  to  deprive  them  of  all  opportunities  of  acting  for 
themfelves,  and  benefiting  others ;  and  when  fuch  op- 
portunities are  rare,  that  conuderation  fhould  incite 
them  to  exert  the  utmoft  diligence  in  feeking  them  out, 
and  activity  in  making  the  moft  of  them. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  all  who  complain 
in  any  refpect  of  the  narrow  fphere  in  which  they  are 
confined.     Let  them  examine  it  attentively,  and  con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly  and  diligently  exert  their  utmoft  powers  in  doing 
all  the  good  they  can,  and  they  will  foon  find  that 
much  more  is  in  their  power  than  they  were  apt  at 
firft  fight  to  imagine;  and  this,  not  only  by  relieving 
the  diftrefies  of  poverty  and  want,  by  being  always 
ready  to  give  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  and  advice  and 
inftruction  to  thofe  who  fiand  in  need  of  them;  but 
common  converfation,  and  daily  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  afford  numberlefs  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
to  thofe  who  are  attentive  to  make  the  moil  of  them. 

A  word  in  feafon  may  fave  the  blufh  of  bafhful  merit 
oppreffed  by  the  torrent  of  ridicule,  or  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  a  report,  repeated  perhaps  only  from  mere  thought- 
lefsnefs,  but  which  yet,  when  repeated  a  little  farther, 
might  (lain  the  reputation  of  real  worth. 

A  gentle  anfvver  may  flop  the  violence  of  paffion  in 
its  beginning,  which  a  hafty  word,  and  perhaps  even 
filence,  might  have  aggravated,  till  the  confequences 
became  dreadful  indeed. 

To  relate  the  diftrcffes  of  thofe  who  cannot  plead 
for  themfelves,  may  awaken  the  compaffion  of  fome 
who  are  able  to  relieve  them,  and  perhaps  not  unwill- 
ing, but  too  indolent,  or  too  much  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  to  feek  out  objects  for  themfelves  j  nay,  fome- 

times, 
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times,  if  the  application  be  made  in  public,  it  may  gain 
from  vanity  what  it  would  not  have  gained  from  bene- 
volence; and  by  thefe  means  the  poor  at  leaft  will  bs 
benefited,  and  pofllbly  the  rich  may  be  fo  too;  for  thofe 
who  have  been  induced  to  do  good,  though  by  a  wrong 
motive,  may  yet  find  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  it,  and 
learn  in  time  to  love  it  for  its  own  fake. 

A  judicious  obfervation,  a  rational  maxim,  a  gene- 
rous fentiment,  when  unaffectedly  introduced  in  the 
courfe  of  converfation,  may  make  an  imoreflion  on  thofe 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themfelves. 

A  thoufand  little  attentions  may  exercife  our  own 
benevolence,  and  gain  the  good- will  of  others ;  per- 
haps too  they  may  contribute  in  fome  degree  to  foothe 
the  aching  heart;  for  even  the  mod:  trifling  inftance  of 
kindnefs,  which  fprings  from  true  benevolence,  can 
hardly  fail  of  giving  fome  pleafure  to  the  receiver. 

But  it  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  opportunities 
of  doing  good,  which  are  continually  offering  them- 
felves in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  in  fuch  things  as 
are  commonly  called  little;  though  indeed  that  appella- 
tion by  no  means  belongs  to  them,  fince  it  is  upon 
thefe  principally  that  the  happinefs  of  fociety  depends ; 
and  a  wrant  of  attention  to  them  is  the  fource  of  con- 
tinual 
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tinual  uneafinefs,  and  the  chief  caufe  of  moft  of  the  un- 
happinefs  which  difturbs  the  intercourfe  of  private  life. 

The  man  of  delicate  fenfibility,  whofe  heart  has  re- 
ceived an  unneceffary  wound,  has  been  more  hurt  by 
theperfon  that  gave  it,  than  by  him  who  robbed  him 
of  his  purfe ;  and  yet  how  often  is  this  done  without 
the  lead:  remorfe,  merely  from  the  idle  vanity  of  dis- 
playing a  falfe  wit,  or  a  trifling  talent  for  ridicule;  or 
from  a  defire  of  afTuming  a  fuperiority  which  is  feldom 
affumed  but  by  thofe  who  have  no  title  to  it. 

Opportunities  of  giving  pain  are  continually  prefent- 
ing  themfelves;  and  to  avoid  them  is  as  much  a  poli- 
tive  duty,  as  to  feek  opportunities  of  doing  good :  both 
are  alike  the  genuine  effects  of  true  benevolence,  which 
perhaps  fhews  itfelf  in  a  (till  ftronger  light  when  it 
beftows  a  relief  to  the  diftreffed ;  fince,  in  this  lait  in- 
ftance,  the  pleafure  attending  on  the  action  might  alone 
be  a  fufficient  inducement  to  it. 

But  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid  giving  pain 
to  others,  we  mould  not  be  lefs  cautious  to  guard 
againft  a  difpofition  to  take  offence  at  every  trifle, 
which,  is  not  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  pleafures  and  ad- 
vantages of  fociety.  A  want  of  delicacy,  or  perhaps 
merely  a  want  of  thought,  may  have  given  rife  to  the 

expreffion 
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expreflion  which  difpleafes  us;  and  if  fo,  we  have  no 
more  right  to  be  offended,  than  we  have  when  we 
fuffer  any  harm  by  mere  accident;  fince,  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  there  certainly  was  no  intention  to  hurt  us. 
Such  excufes  as  thefe  we  may  often  find  reafon  to  plead 
for  others,  but  we  can  never  plead  them  in  our  own  cafe, 
if  we  indulge  ourfelves  in  the  flighteft  word  or  look, 
that  may  give  pain  to  another;  fince  the  firft  is  what 
nobody  will  own,  and  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  laft  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Thus  reafon  and  juftice, 
as  well  as  benevolence,  and  a  regard  for  the  good  of 
fociety,  require  us  to  make  great  allowances  for  others, 
and  very  little  for  ourfelves. 

It  may  poflibly  be  objected,  that  all  this  requires  an 
uncommon  degree  of  reflection  and  prefence  of  mind ; 
that  fuch  continual  watchfulnefs  muft  reftrain  the  free- 
dom of  converfation ;  and  that  it  is  impomble  to  be 
always  upon  our  guard.  But  fuch  objections  feem  to 
fuppofe  a  continual  ftruggle  with  a  bad  heart;  whereas 
he  who  aims  at  perfection,  muft  begin  his  bufinefs 
there;  for  while  any  bad  difpofitions  are  encouraged, 
it  is  vain  to  hope  that  they  will  not  fometimes  fhew 
themfelves  in  words  and  actions ;  and  it  would  be  a 
difficult  tafk  indeed,  always  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  benevolence,  while  the  reality  is  wanting.  But  were 
the  heart  full  of  love  and  gi  atitude  to  its  Creator,  and 
S  true 
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true  benevolence  to  its  fellow-creatures,  it  would  find 
in  itfelf  the  fource  of  all  that  is  good  and  pleafina;  in 
fociety,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  do 
but  to  follow  its  dictates. 

To  attain  to  this  perfection,  and  to  conquer  all  thofe 
felfifh  pafiions  which  oppofe  it,  mould  be  our  conftant 
aim,  and  mult  indeed  often  require  the  exertion  of  no 
fmall  effort ;  but  it  is  an  object  well  worthy  to  employ 
our  utmoft  powers,  and  it  may  be  obferved  for  our 
comfort,  that  at  every  ftep  the  difficulties  will  leffen ; 
the  heart  will  feel  the  plcajure  of  benevolence,  while 
reafon  and  religion  recommend  the  duty :  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  it  will  increafe  this  pleafure,  and 
confequently  the  palfions  will  become  lefs  and  lefs  able 
to  contend  with  it,  till  at  laft  they  are  obliged  to  yield, 
not  fo  much  to  reafon  as  to  a  ftronger  inclination ;  and 
then  the  exercife  of  benevolence  becomes  not  the  re- 
mit of  reflection,  but  an  indulgence  of  the  bent  and 
inclination  of  the  heart. 

To  one  of  this  character,  it  would  require  no  effort 
to  avoid  giving  pain  to  others,  fince  it  would  be  the 
greateft  pain  he  could  himfelf  receive.  The  little  vanity 
of  difplaying  a  fuperiority,  or  gaining  a  momentary 
applaufe,  could  be  no  inducement  to  him,  fince  the 
feelings  of  his  own  heart  would  make  him  blufh  while 

he 
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he  received  it,  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  he  might  have 
deferved  applaufe  of  a  much  higher  kind. 

In  fhort,  to  fay  that  the  exercife  of  this  branch  of 
benevolence,  which  relates  to  the  little  occurrences  of 
common  converfation,  muft  lay  us  under  a  continual 
refiraint,  is  in  effe£t  to  fay,  that  fome  other  inclination 
is  more  powerful  in  the  heart;  and  while  that  is  che- 
rimed  and  encouraged,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  it  will 
not  prevail,  and  perhaps  in  time  quite  extinguish  that 
heavenly  fpark,  which,  properly  cultivated,  might  have 
been  a  fource  of  happinefs  to  ourfelves  and  others. 
To  improve  this  fhould  be  the  conftant  bufinefs  of 
every  one,  in  every  different  fituation  in  life;  for 
though  its  exercifes  are  various,  and  though  in  this 
world  they  cannot  always  afford  an  equal  degree  of 
pleafure,  yet  the  principle  from  which  they  all  flow  is 
full  the  fame;  and  it  is  the  principle  which  mould  be 
cultivated  and  improved  here,  and  which  will  be  accepted 
and  rewarded  hereafter. 

There  is  yet  another  fituation,  which,  more  than  all 
thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  feems  to  damp  all  the  powers 
of  the  foul,  and  exclude  all  means  of  doing  good  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  that  is  Sicknefs. 

When  the  body  is  weakened  by  pain,  the  thoughts 

confufed,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  we  are  apt  to  think  it 

S  2  is 
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is  no  time  to  aim  at  perfection,  and  that  we  are  incapa- 
ble of  miking  any  effort  towards  it;  yet  even  here  w* 
ihould  remember,  what  has  been  all  along  obferved, 
that  the  perfeStion  required  of  us  confuts  in  exerting 
to  the  utmoft  thofe  powers  which  we  poffffs,  however 
little  they  may  be.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  we  cannot  indeed 
aft  as  we  would  have  done  in  the  days  of  health  and 
itrength,  but  we  can  full  conftantly  and  fincerely  en- 
deavour to  do  our  beft. 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  fituanon,  we  mould  re- 
member, that  to  avoid  giving  pain  is  as  much  an  ait 
of  benevolence  as  to  do  real  good.  An  impatient  word, 
or  even  a  groan,  may  wound  the  heart  of  the  friend 
who  has  been  watching  night  and  day  to  give  you  cafe 
and  comfort :  fupprefs  it,  and  you  will  have  prevented 
a  pang,  greater  perhaps  than  that  which  you  relieve 
when  you  give  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to  the 
thirfty.  An  expreflion  of  fretfulnefs  at  the  little  in- 
advertencies of  attendants  may  difcourage  well-meant 
endeavours,  while  a  different  conduet  might  ftill  incite 
them  to  do  more,  and  poffibly  in  time  might  teach 
thofe,  who  at  firft  were  guided  merely  by  intereft,  to 
act  upon  a  better  motive. 

Such  opportunities  of  doing  good  may  yet  be  found; 
and  if  fuch  exertions  are  attended  with  fome  difficulty, 

let 
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let  us  remember,  that  to  conquer  that  difficulty  is  a 
chief  part  of  the  perfection  which  fuch  a  fcate  admits  of. 

True  chriftian  fortitude  and  patience  mull  be  founded 
on  a  fincere  love  of  God,  and  an  affectionate,  filial  re- 
signation to  his  will;  and  fuch  a  difpolition  muft  neceffa- 
rily  include  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  an  afiive 
principle  which  pain  and  ficknefs  never  can  extinguish. 

Let  us  not  then  imagine  that  excefs  of  fullering  can 
be  an  excufe,  if  we  are  confcious  that  we  give  any  pain 
to  others,  which  might  have  been  avoided;  fince  it  can 
only  be  fo,  for  thofe  who  are  not  confcious  of  it,  when 
it  forces  from  their  weaknefs  expreffions  which  they 
afterwards  recollect  with  pain,  and  with  they  could  re- 
call; for  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  in  fuch  a  fituation  it 
is  difficult  to  be  always  upon  our  guard. 

But  though  this  give  reafon  to  hope  that  great  allow- 
ances will  be  made,  yet  it  can  be  no  excufe  for  not 
exerting  our  beft  endeavours ;  and  it  is  a  very  power- 
ful motive  to  induce  us  to  cultivate,  whilft  we  are  in 
health,  that  heavenly  benevolence,  which,  were  it  once, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  habitual  difpofition  of  the  foul, 
would  remain  fo  in  every  fituation  in  life,  and  find  con- 
tinual opportunities  of  exerting  itfelf,  even  in  the  midfl 
ef  pain  and  ficknefs,  of  poverty  and  affliction. 

S3  It 
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It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  fitua- 
tions  in  which  inability  to  do  good  is  pleaded  as  an 
excufe  for  the  little  that  is  done,  and  that  not  always 
by  the  indolent  alone:  for  there  reigns  in  the  world  a 
certain  prejudice  in  favour  of  fuch  actions  as  are  at- 
tended with  apparent  good  effects,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  for  any  one  entirely  to  fliake  off:  and  it  may 
have  happened  to  many,  whofe  intentions  were  yet 
fincerely  good,  to  be  difcouraged  by  the  little  apparent 
good  that  is  in  their  power,  and  by  the  difappointments 
they  may  have  met  with  in  their  endeavours  to  do  even 
that  .little. 

But  let  fuch  remember,  that  it  is  the  intention,  not 
the  fuccefs,  which  conixitutes  the  merit  of  any  action; 
and  whatever  prefent  pleafure  they  may  lofe  by  the 
difappointment  of  their  honeft  endeavours,  will,  with 
infinite  advantage,  be  made  up  to  them  hereafter. 

They  fiiould  alfo  confider,  that  the  applaufe  of  man, 
and  even  the  fecret  felf-approbation  which  attends  a 
fuccefsful  good  action,  is  not  without  its  danger. 
Vanity  is  ever  apt  to  fleal  in,  and  taint  even  our  bed 
performances,  and  that  not  only  in  fuch  aclions  as  are 
feen  by  the  world,  for  there  may  be  a  vanity  even  in 
our  own  applaufe:  and  when  they  rind  their  belt 
endeavours  disappointed,  and  their  greateft  kindneiTes 

received 
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ceived  with  indifference  and  repaid  with  ingratitude, 
let  them  not  be  difcouraged,  but  (till  go  on  in  the 
blefled  courfe  in  which  they  are  engaged,  conftantly 
endeavouring  to  difcover  and  improve  every  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good,  however  little  it  may  appear,  though 
no  eye  fee  them,  and  no  voice  applaud  them. 

He  who  is  higher  than  the  higheft,  will  mark  their 
diligence,  and  crown  hereafter  their  fincere  endeavours, 
though  he  may  fee  fit  to  humble  them  with  difap- 
pointments  here,  and  deprive  them  of  the  fatisfadion 
of  enjoying  the  good  they  do. 

Indeed  fuch  difappointments,  if  rightly  ufed,  will 
ferve  to  improve  and  fecure  their  virtues,  by  exalting 
them  above  the  influence  of  all  meaner  motives,  and 
teaching  them  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours,  not 
with  a  view  to  any  prefent  enjoyment,  but  with  a 
fincere  and  earneft  defire  to  pleafe  Him  who  will  not 
fail  to  accept  and  blefs  an  unwearied  perfeverance  in 
well-doing. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  for  their  comfort  and  en- 
couragement, that  we  are  very  bad  judges  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  our  endeavours ;  and  if  we  do  not  immediately 
perceive  any  good  effecf.  from  them,  we  have  no  reafon 
from  thence  to  conclude  that  they  will  have  none. 

You 
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You  have  been  endeavouring  perhaps  to  comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  you  have  been  heard  without  atten- 
tion, or  even  with  impatience;  yet  be  not  difcouraged: 
a  little  reflection  may  give  weight  to  what  you  have 
faid,  and  a  perfeverance  in  the  friendly  endeavour  may 
in  time  make  an  impreifion  upon  the  heart,  and  recall 
it  in  fome  degree  to  a  fenfe  of  pleafure :  for  furely  no 
one  can  be  fo  entirely  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  to 
receive  no  pleafure  from  the  exprefnons  of  real  kind- 
nefs,  or  to  be  quite  infenfible  to  that  tender,  unwea- 
ried attention  to  give  eafe  and  comfort,  which  flows 
from  an  affectionate  and  benevolent  heart :  and  when 
the  mind  is  once  awakened  from  the  lethargy  of  grief, 
it  will  by  degrees  become  more  compofed,  and  be 
capable  of  liiiening  to  the  comforts  of  Reafon  and 
Religion. 

You  have,  it  may  be,  been  giving  fome  good  advice, 
which  in  appearance  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  difpleafing  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed ; 
yet  you  know  not  what  impreflion  it  may  have  made. 
Our  pride  is  apt  to  rife  at  firir  againft  the  very  thought 
of  being  advifed;  yet  if  the  advice  were  given  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  ihewed  it  to  be  the  effeit  of  real  kindnefs 
and  good-  v\  ill,  not  of  any  defue  of  afluming  a  fuperio- 
rity,  it  may  probably  be  remembered  and  examined 
afterwards.     Reafon  may  approve  what  pride  at  firft 

rejected, 
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rejected,  and  the  advice  may  have  its  weight,  though 
the  perfon  who  gave  it  may  never  be  informed  of  his 
fuccefs. 

The  fame  obfervation  might  be  made  in  many  other 
inftances;  and  whoever  fincerely  endeavours  to  do  all 
the  good  he  can,  will  probably  do  much  more  than  he 
imagines,  or  will  ever  know,  till  the  day  when  the 
fecrets  of  all  hearts  mail  be  made  manifeft. 

To  decline  any  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
our  duty,  under  pretence  of  inability  to  conquer  it;  to 
refufe  engaging  in  any  good  and  virtuous  undertaking, 
from  a  fear  that  we  mall  not  fucceed  in  it;  are  certainly 
the  effects  of  cowardice,  not  of  humility. 

We  know  not  our  powers  'till  we  exert  them ;  and 
by  exertion  we  may  be  very  certain  they  will  improve; 
but  indolence  is  glad  of  an  excufe,  and  pride  fears  the 
mortiiication  of  a  defeat;  and  thus  every  noble  and 
generous  effort  is  difcouraged,  and  the  mind  finks  into 
a  ftate  of  inactivity,  quite  oppofite  to  that  diligent  and 
ardent  endeavour  after  perfection,  which  mould  be  the 
conusant  bufinefs  of  our  lives. 

It  is  by  this  endeavour  that  we  fulfil  the  precept  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.     We  cannot  indeed  at  once 

attain 
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attain  to  perfection,  but  the  attainment  of  it  may  be 
our  conftant  aim  in  the  fmalleft  as  well  as  in  the  molt 
important  actions  of  our  lives ;  and  that  not  only  in 
thofe  duties  which  more  immediately  belong  to  our 
ftation  in  the  world,  but  in  every  inftance  which  may 
be  within  our  power. 

In  whatever  fituation  we  may  be  placed,  let  us  not 
enquire  what  allowances  may  be  made  for  us,  nor  how 
much  we  mu(t  do  that  we  may  hope  for  acceptance. 
Eut  let  us  confider  what  is  the  beji  that  we  can  do;  for 
we  certainly  have  not  performed  our  duty,  when  we 
are  confcious  that  we  might  have  done  better. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  our  hearts  fuch  a 
lively  fenfe  of  the  kindnefs  of  our  Infinite  Benefactor, 
as  may  prompt  us  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
prefTing  our  love  and  gratitude  towards  Him.  We 
(hall  not  then  be  difpofed  to  confine  the  circle  of 
our  duties;  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  our  earneft 
defire  to  extend  it  as  far  as  pofTible,  that  we  may  enjoy, 
in  every  inftance,  the  delightful  thought  of  acting  for 
his  fake,  and  making  the  beft  returns  in  our  power  to 
the  infinite  obligations  we  have  received. 

This  will  diffufe  a  fort  of  heavenly  pleafure  over  the 
moft  trifling  circumftances  in  our  lives,  fince  even  in 

thefe 
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thefe  we  may  (till  endeavour  to  do  our  beft,  from  a 
deiireto  pleafe  Him;  and  that  defire,  we  may  be  very 
certain,  will  always  be  accepted. 

If  this  influence  our  conduit  in  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  every  incident  that  befals  us  will  contribute  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  perfection,  by  furnifhing  a  frefh  op- 
portunity for  the  exertion  of  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 
attain  it.  Every  little  difficulty  weconquerwill  increafe 
our  fortitude;  every  attempt  to  do  good,  even  in  the 
fmalleil  inftance,  will  fixengthen our  benevolence;  even 
the  faults  we  may  fall  into,  though  they  humble  us 
under  the  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs,  yet  initead  of  dif- 
couraging,  they  willferve  to  excite  us  to  redouble  our 
diligence,  fince  we  are  certain  that,  if  we  will  fincerely 
endeavour  to  avoid  them  for  the  future,  we  may  de- 
pend on  the  Divine  Mercy -to  aiTifl:  our  weaknefs,  and 
pardon  our  imperfections. 

The  afflictions  we  may  meet  with  will  be  brightened 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  fent  by  an  All-gracious 
Father,  who  would  not  permit  them  but  for  our  real 
advantage;  and  that  therefore  they  certainly  might  be 
fo,  if  we  make  a  right  ufe  of  them.  Inftead  of  finking 
under  them,  we  (hall  look  up  to  Him  with  filial  con- 
fidence; and,  rejoicing  in  his  all-powerful  proteition 
and  affiftance,  not  only  fubmit  without  murmuring, 

but 
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but  even  be  thankful  for  the  trial,  and  conftantly  en- 
deavour fo  to  receive  it,  that  it  may  anfwer  the  grt;ious 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

By  refigning  our  own  will,  upon  every  little  occa- 
fion,  when  it  oppofes  that  of  our  Maker,  we  (hall 
learn  to  do  it  in  the  greateft;  and  by  conftantly  aiming 
at  perfection,  even  in  the  fmalleft  inftances,  we  mail 
make  daily  advances  towards  it,  till  at  laft  we  arrive  at 
that  blefled  ftate,  where  all  our  imperfections  mall  be 
done  away;  and  perfect  goodnefs,  and  perfect  happi- 
nefs,  mall  reign  for  ever. 


[     *69     ] 


RESIGNATION. 


RESIGNATION  is  a  conftant  habitual  difpofition 
of  mind,  by  which  the  true  Chriftian  is  prepared  to 
give  up  his  own  inclination  in  every  inftance,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  whenever  the  will  of  God  requires  that 
he  mould  do  fo. 

To  fubmit  with  patience  to  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
and  refign  with  cheerfulnefs  what  we  cannot  keep,  has 
been  the  advice  of  the  wife  in  every  age;  but  without 
fome  motive  to  enable  us  to  do  fo,  fuch  leffons  gene- 
rally produce  little  effect. 

To  make  the  bed:  of  evils  for  which  we  can  difcover 
no  remedy,  and  no  confolation,  is  a  painful  effort, 
which  often  wears  out  the  fpirits  it  pretends  to  fupport. 

Religion  alone  can  enable  us  to  pra&ife  that  refigna- 
tion  which  it  requires,  and  to  praclife  it  in  every  in- 

itance; 
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ftance;  for  we  are  much  too  apt  to  deceive  ourfi-Ives 
by  a  falfe  kind  of  refignation,  which  is  exerted  only  on 
particular  occafions,  and  which  in  fact  is  often  nothing 
more  than  the  facrifiee  of  one  inclination  to  another 
that  is  more  dear  to  us ;  and  he  who  has  refigned  an 
empire  may  be  as  far  from  that  refignation  of  the  will 
which  the  Chriftian  Religion  requires,  as  he  who  has 
ufurped  one;  and  he  may  be  as  eafily  overcome  by  the 
little  trials  which  continually  arife  in  common  life. 

True  Refignation  mud  be  founded  on  a  principle 
which  never  can  be  fhaken ;  it  mull  be  a  real  fentiment 
of  the  heart,  infpired  by  a  motive  fufricient  to  excite 
and  to  fupport  it;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  a 
fincere  love  of  God,  and  that  from  a  confidence 
which  is  infpired  by  the  confideration  that  all  events 
are  in  the  hands  of  Him  whofe  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
are  infinite  as  his  power. 

No  comfort  can  fpring  from  the  thought  that  the 
evils  we  fufferare  unavoidable;  and  the  unwilling  fub- 
miffion,  which  yields  to  a  power  it  is  unable  to  refill, 
is  far  unlike  the  true  refignation  of  a  Chriftian.  An 
apparent  calm  may,  in  the  one  inftance,  difguife  the 
fecret  murmurs  of  the  heart,  or  perhaps  a  painful 
effort  may  compel  the  violence  of  palhon  to  give  place 
to  the  ftillnefs  of  defpair;  but  in  the  other,  the  ftroke, 

however 
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however  deeply  felt,  is  yet  willingly  endured ;  and  a 
firm  and  affectionate  confidence,  which  no  affliction 
can  remove,  infpires  that  fincere  refignation,  which 
triumphs  over  the  feelings  of  nature,  though  it  cannot 
deftroy  them,  and  always  rejoices  in  the  thought  that 
an  Almighty  Friend  will  difpofe  all  events  as  lhall  be 
moft  for  the  real  intereft  of  thofe  who  truly  love  Him 
and  depend  upon  Him,  however  painful  their  trials 
may  at  prefent  appear. 

.  The  effects  of  this  refignation  are  not  only  a  peace, 
which  grief  itfelf  cannot  take  away,  and  a  conftant  rea- 
dinefs  to  fubmit  to  every  difpenfation  of  Providence, 
but  alfo  an  active  and  vigorous  refolution,  which  wil- 
lingly undertakes  the  moit  painful  exertions,  and  per- 
forms the  tafk  affigned,  whatever  ftruggle  it  may  cofc. 
It  is  always  ready  to  facrifice  whatever  is  mod  dearly 
valued,  when  the  will  of  God  requires  it,  and  finds  a 
fecret  fatisfaction  even  in  the  moft  painful  exertions, 
from  the  consideration  of  Him  for  whofe  fake  they 
are  made. 

To  feel  and  to  enjoy  the  innocent  pleafures  which 
our  fituation  in  this  world  affords,  is  not  only  natural, 
but  laudable.  The  pleafing  as  well  as  the  painful  cir- 
cumfhnces  in  life  are  intended  for  our  real  advantage ; 
and  the  fame  difpofition  of  mind,  which  refigns  them 

readily 
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readily  when  the  will  of  God  requires  it,  will  alfo  en- 
joy them  while  He  beftows  them,  and  enjoy  them  with 
a  fecurity  which  others  can  never  feel;  fince  the 
thought  of  their  uncertainty  (that  conftant  allay  to 
every  earthly  pleafure)  is  always  attended  with  a  full 
convi&ion,  that  they  will  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  is  really 
beft  for  us,  and  that  an  All-powerful  afliftance  will 
enable  us  to  fupport  their  lofs. 

This  then  is  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  true  re- 
fignation : 

It  does  not  confift  in  giving  up  any  particular  thing 
which  we  loved  and  valued ;  it  is  not  a  virtue  which  is 
only  to  be  called  forth  to  action  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions ; — but 

It  is  a  conftant  and  fettled  difpofition  of  mind,  ever 
ready  to  conform  to  the  will  of  God  in  every  inftance; 
to  enjoy  the  pleafures,  or  fubmit  to  the  afflictions  which 
He  fends,  and  to  aft  or  juffer^  as  the  duties  of  every 
different  fituation  may  require. 

It  is  the  only  fure  foundation  of  patience,  fortitude, 
felf-denial,  generofity,  and  all  thole  virtues  by  which  a 
victory  is  gained  over  our  own  inclinations.  Other 
motives  may  infpire  them  in  particular  inftances,  but 

they 
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they  can  never  be  praciifed  conftantly  and  univerfally, 
but  by  thofe  whofe  will  is  fincerely  reCgned  to  the  will 
of  their  Creator. 

He  who  has  borne  fome  confiderable  lofs,  or  great 
degree  of  pain,  with  calm  refolution,  may  grow  fretful 
and  uneafy  at  the  little  difgufts  and  mortifications  of 
fociety.  He  who  has  gone  through  the  mod  difficult 
trials  with  that  active  courage  which  engages  univerfal 
admiration,  may  fear  to  oppofe  the  current  of  general 
practice  in  trifles,  when  he  thinks  he  mall  be  defpifed 
for  fo  doing.  And  he  who  has  denied  himfelf  num- 
berlefs  indulgencies  to  aflift  the  diftrened,  may  yet  find 
it  difficult  to  give  up  his  particular  fancies  and  inclina- 
tions, however  neceflary  the  facrifTce  may  be.  But 
none  of  thefe  things  can  happen  where  the  heart  is 
fincerely  and  univerfally  refigned. 

The  mod  painful  fufferings  are  patiently  endured; 
the  darling  inclination  is  readily  and  willingly  given  up, 
whatever  anguifh  the  facrifice  may  coll,  whenever  the 
Will  of  God  requires  it :  and  when  that  Will  re- 
quires facrifices  of  another  kind,  the  little  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  amufements  of  common  life;  the 
kindnefs  which  foothed  our  afflictions,  or  the  applaufe 
which  fupported  our  refolution;  every  thing,  in  fhort, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
T  fign, 
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fign,  is  then  the  obje&,  in  regard  to  which  that  virtue 
is  to  be  exercifed;  and  the  heart  in  which  that  difpo- 
fition  reigns,  is  equally  prepared  for  all. 

We  deceive  ourfelves  greatly,  if  we  imagine  that  an 
extraordinary  exertion  of  refignation  in  one  inftance 
may  diipenfe  with  it  in  others  which  appear  to  us  tri- 
fling ;  on  the  contrary,  if  ever  we  find  it  wanting  on 
thofe  little  occafions,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecl  that 
the  feeming  exertion  of  it  in  greater  matters  was  in 
reality  owing  to  fome  other  motive. 

Much  may  be  refigned  by  thofe  who  are  far  indeed 
from  having  refigned  their  will ;  and  the  little  trials 
which  pafs  unnoticed  by  all  the  world,  are  often  the 
fureft  tefts  of  our  fincerity,  and  may  be  the  moft  ufeful 
to  fubdue  our  perverfe  inclinations,  and  bring  us  to 
that  ftate  of  mind  which  our  duty  requires. 

That  the  exertions  of  this  virtue  are  often  painful, 
cannot  be  denied.  Our  duty  may  require  us  to  make 
great  and  voluntary  facrifices  which  we  might  have 
avoided,  or  to  fubmit  to  injuries  and  humiliations 
which  we  might  have  prevented;  though  even  here 
it  is  poffible,  that  the  indulgence  of  our  inclinations 
might  in  the  end  have  been  productive  of  much 
greater  fufferingSj  than  the  denial  of  them.     But  in 

general 
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general  it  is  exerted  in  regard  to  fuch  evils  as  we  can- 
not prevent ;  and,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Dr. 
Young, 

"  That  duty  gives  uo  little  more 

"  Than  anguifh  of  the  mind." 

It  is  an  act  of  love  and  confidence  which  refts  in  full 
fecurity  on  an  all- wife  and  all- powerful  friend;  and 
confidered  in  this  view,  it  is  a  difpoiition  pleafing  in  the 
higheft  degree,  which  foftens  all  the  miferies  of  life,  and 
converts  the  moft  painful  trials  into  opportunities  for 
expreffing  fentiments  which  are  always  felt  with  plea- 
fure, — fuch  pleafure  as  no  affliction  can  ever  take  away. 

The  facrifice  was  perhaps  unavoidable;  but  whe- 
ther neceflity  or  duty  required  it,  to  a  heart  truly  re- 
figned,  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame;  in  the  laft,  it  will 
indeed  be  attended  with  a  peculiar  fatisfa£tion;  but  in 
the  firft,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received  may  make 
it  equally  a  voluntary  ad.  The  fame  fentiments  may 
be  expreffed,  and  will  moft  certainly  be  accepted ;  the 
fame  comforts  may  foothe  our  forrows,  and  the  fame 
afliftance  will  fupport  us  under  them.  Confidered  in 
this  view,  refignation  is  a  fcate  of  mind  indifpenlibly 
neceffary  to  fecure  our  happinefs  in  this  world. 

It  has  been  the  advice  of  many,  that  in  our  happiefl 

days  we  mould  confkler  the  uncertainty  of  the  good 

T  2  things 
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things  we  poflefs ;  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
muft  be  deprived  of  them ;  and  prepare  ourfelves  be- 
forehand to  fupport  their  lofs,  by  anticipating  the  pain 
we  mail  then  feel,  and  rendering  the  mind  in  fome 
fort  familiar  to  it,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  fuftain 
the  fhock  when  it  comes  :  thus  fecuring  to  ourfelves  a 
certain  prefent  pain,  in  order  to  leffen  one  which  is  fu- 
ture and  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  may  not  produce  even 
this  good  effect,  fince  dwelling  on  the  thought  of  for- 
rows  muft  certainly  by  degrees  wear  out  the  fpirits,  and 
render  them  lefs  able  to  fupport  them  when  they  come.. 

True  refignation  teaches  us  another  method  of  pre- 
paring ourfelves  for  afflictions;  and  while  in  every 
pleafure  we  feel  and  enjoy  the  goodnefs  of  an  indulgent 
Father,  it  refts  on  Him  with  full  confidence,  and  is 
ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  moft  painful  difpenfations 
which  the  fame  goodnefs  mail  ordain  for  us ; — it  does 
not  anticipate  evils,  nor  allay  our  pleafures;  but  it  is  a 
difpofition  of  mind  which  enables  us  to  fupport  the 
one,  and  enjoy  the  other. 

Afflictions  muft  come,  no  efforts  can  avoid  them,  or 
deftroy  the  fenfe  of  them ;  patience  may  endure  them ; 
but  patience,  where  the  heart  is  not  refigned,  is  a  con- 
tinual ftruggle  with  ourfelves.  True  refignation  alone 
furnifhes  us  with  a  fure  refource ;  it  fubmits  with  fin- 
cere 
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cere  and  affectionate  confidence,  and  cafts  all  our  care 
on  Him  who  careth  for  us.  It  is  alfo  conducive  to 
happinefs,  not  only  by  giving  peace  and  fecurity  to  our 
pleafures,  and  comfort  to  our  afflictions ;  but  alfo  by 
lefTening  the  number  of  thofe  afflictions. 

An  attachment  to  our  own  will,  is  one  great  fource 
of  the  forrows  of  this  life.  The  heart  which  is  truly 
refigned,  will  find  no  pain  or  difficulty  in  many  things 
which  to  others  would  be  made  matter  of  real  forrow; 
it  yields  eafily  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things;  complies 
with  the  inclinations  of  others;  and  gives  up  its  fan- 
cies or  its  pleafures  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  thefe  are 
never  its  principal  point  in  view. 

Numberlefs  little  compliances  are  necefiary  in  the 
daily  intercourfe  of  life.  To  the  felfifh,  thefe  are 
matter  of  continual  mortification  and  uneafinefs ;  for  a 
trifle,  which  oppofes  the  will  of  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  confider  their  own  will  in  every  thing,  becomes  a 
matter  of  importance ;  but  where  refighation  is  become 
habitual,  fuch  things  make  little  or  no  impreffion;  they 
are  performed  with  eafe,  and  even  with  pleafure. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  difpofition,  it  is 

highly  necefiary  to  imprefs  ftrongly  upon  our  minds  a 

deep  fenfe  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Al- 

T  3  mighty  i 
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mighty;  of  our  own  blindnefs  and  inability  to  judge 
what  is  really  belt,  for  us,  and  of  the  happinefs  of  being 
in  his  hands. 

Who  can  look  back  on  his  pad:  life,  without  being 
fennble,  that  the  difappointment  of  his  wifhes  has  often 
been  a  real  advantage  to  him  ?  A  very  little  attention 
muft  be  fufficient  to  convince  us,  how  apt  we  are  to  be 
milled  by  our  own  paffions  and  prejudices,  and  how 
little  we  know  of  the  confequences  of  thofe  things 
which  are  at  prefent  the  objects  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
How  often  has  profperity  proved  fatal  to  innocence  and 
virtue,  without  bringing  with  it  that  happinefs  which  it 
feemed  to  promife  !  And  how  many  have  been  reduced 
to  the  painful  conclufion,  "  that  all  is  vanity!"  when 
perhaps  it  was  too  late  to  begin  a  new  courfe,  and 
choofe  "  the  better  part." 

Cou'd  we  look  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  whom  the 
world  calls  happy,  how  different  mould  we  often  find 
the  reality  from  the  appearance!  In  the  midft  of  prof- 
perity and  fuccefs,  fome  fecret  care,  the  difappointment 
of  fome  darling  wifh,  or  even  the  languor  and  difguff. 
which  fometimes  attend  fatiety,  and  deftroy  the  relifli 
of  pi  afure,  may  be  as  real  evils,  and  as  deflruc~tive  of 
happinefs,  as  thofe  fufferings  which  are  generally  the 
objects  of  compaffion. 

We 
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We  know  not  what  we  wifh :  and  the  indulgence  of 
our  wifhes  would  often  prove  the  fource  of  mifery  even 
in  this  world;  but  as  to  what  tends  mod  to  our  improve- 
ment in  what  is  truly  valuable — the  Hate  which  is  moft 
calculated  to  exercife  and  improve  our  virtues,  and  lead 
us  to  eternal  happinefs,  we  are  ftill  more  in  the  dark. 

Not  only  reafon  and  obfervation  of  others,  but  our 
own  feelings  and  experience,  may  convince  us  of  this; 
and  fhew  us,  even  at  prefent,  that  we  have  great  caufe 
to  rejoice  that  all  events  are  in  better  hands  than  ours: 
though  this  is  a  truth  which  will  probably  be  more 
fully  explained  to  us  hereafter,  when  we  can  at  one 
view  take  in  the  whole  fcries  of  the  events  of  our  lives, 
and  know  their  confequences. 

Convinced  of  this  great  truth,  let  us  cultivate  thofe 
fentiments  which  it  ought  to  produce, — that  love  and 
confidence  which  fuch  a  conviction  mould  infpire;  and 
thefe  will  naturally  produce  true  and  lincere  refignation. 

But  as  we  are  not  always  in  a  Hate  of  mind  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  train  of  reafoning ;  and  even  the  real  fen- 
timents of  the  heart  do  not  always  act  with  the  fame 
force,  but  may  be  obfcured  for  a  time  by  paffion,  and 
the  flrong  impremon  of  prefent  objects;  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  us  to  endeavour  to  render  every 

virtue 
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virtue  familiar  and  habitual  by  continual  exercife;  and 
there  is  none  for  which  more  frequent  opportunities 
prefent  themfelves,  than  for  this  of  resignation. 

Not  a  day  can  pafs  over  us  without  bringing  with  it 
fome  things  which  are  not  exactly  what  we  could  wifh ; 
and  all  thefe,  however  trifling,  may  have  their  ufe,  if 
we  receive  them  as  we  ought.  All  may  exercife 
refignation,  and  help  to  keep  us  in  a  ftate  of  mind 
prepared  for  greater  trials.  The  bad  effects  of  the 
contrary  are  often  evident;  for  often  do  we  fee  the 
good-humour  of  the  morning,  and  confequently  the 
happinefs  of  the  day,  deitroyed  by  trifles ;  and  if  the 
good  effects  they  might  produce,  are  not  as  immedi- 
ately apparent,  they  are  not  lefs  real,  nor  lefs  important. 

The  habit  of  Submitting  to  little  mortifications,  from 
the  belt  motives,  and  of  endeavouring  to  improve  by 
them,  will  infenfibly  connect  thofe  ideas  with  every 
mortification ;  and  the  happy  effects  of  this  may  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  the  greateit  confequence,  and  be  felt 
at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  too  much  affected  to  feek 
for  comforts  which  are  not  familiar  to  it. 

But  above  all,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  true 
and  conflant  refignation,  it  is  highly  necelTary  to  keep 
up  a  frequent  intercourfe  with  Heaven,  by  the  exer- 

cifes 
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cifes  of  devotion.  We  muft  offer  up  to  God  our 
hopes  and  wifhes,  and  beg  of  Him  that  afliftance  which 
alone  can  fupport  our  weaknefs,  and  which  will  never 
be  denied  to  thofe  who  iincerely  feek  for  it. 

It  is  by  true  devotion,  conftantly  felt  and  exercifed, 
that  true  relignation  can  be  fully  attained.  This  fur- 
nifhes  a  refource  in  every  forrow,  a  fupport  in  every 
trial ;  and  where  this  is  truly  felt,  the  heart  may  in- 
deed be  refigned  in  regard  to  the  events  of  this  world, 
fince  its  beft  affections,  its  moft  ardent  wifhes,  are  fixed 
on  another. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  the  neceffity  and  im- 
portance, and  alfo  the  happinefs,  of  this  virtue,  fet 
forth  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  Our  bleiTed  Saviour 
calls  us  to  take  up  our  crofs  and  follow  him, — to  be 
ready  to  facrifice  ail  that  is  moft  dear  to  us,  even  our 
own  life,  if  we  would  be  worthy  of  Him. 

The  Chriftian  life  is  reprefented  as  a  ftate  of  warfare, 
in  which  we  muft  endure  hardfhips  as  faithful  foldiers, 
and  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  At  the  fame  time  we  have  the  moil 
comfortable  affurances  of  afliftance  and  fupport,  and 
the  moil:  engaging  invitations  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty. 

He 
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He  who  invites  us  to  take  his  yoke  upon  us,  at  the 
fame  t?me  allures  us,  that  in  fo  doing  we  mail  find  reft 
to  our  fouls.  We  are  called  to  call:  our  burden  upon 
the  Lord;  we  are  allured  that  Ke  will  never  leave  us 
nor  forfake  us ;  that  our  prayers  fhall  be  heard,  and 
under  the  fhadow  of  his  wings  we  may  rejoice.  We 
are  promifed  afliftance  which  can  never  fail,  and  joy 
which  no  man  can  take  from  us. 

And  while  we  are  thus  invited  to  refign  ourfelves  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  furnifhed  with  the  molt  power- 
ful motives  to  fupport  our  refignation,  we  have  at  the 
fame  time  the  molt  perfect  pattern  of  that  virtue  in 
Him  who  did  no  fin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth;  and  who  yet  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
was  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crofs. 

Such  is  the  leflbn  that  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
inculcates,  and  fuch  the  example  by  which  it  is  en- 
forced ! Happy  they  on  whom  thefe  confiderations 

make  their  due  impreffion ;  whofe  hearts  are  truly  re- 
figned,  and  who  are  always  prepared  for  the  exercife 
of  that  virtue  on  every  different  occafion ! 

The  exercife  of  virtue,  in  many  inftances,  is  attended 
with  fuch  pleafures,  that  even  thole  who  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  religion,  can  hardly  be 

infenfible 
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infenfible  to  them ;  though  fuch  pleafures  are  enjoyed 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  by  thofe  in  whom  thefe  fenti- 
ments  prevail.  Happy  in  the  thought  that  their  own 
inclination  is  then  conformed  to  the  will  of  their  Cre- 
ator, they  go  "  on  their  way  rejoicing"  in  the  good 
effects  of  their  endeavours ;  they  fee  ditlrefs  relieved, 
and  virtue  promoted ;  they  give  comfort  to  the  afflict- 
ed, and  advice  to  the  ignorant;  and  enjoy  the  innocent 
pleafures  of  friendfhip  and  fociety,  by  making  them 
ufeful  to  themfelves  and  others.  Their  happinefs  is  a 
kind  of  foretafte  of  the  happinefs  of  heaven — a  happi- 
nefs which  angels  might  partake,  and  in  which  they 
may  indulge  their  inclination  without  reftraint,  free 
from  any  apprehenfion  of  that  fatiety  and  difguft  which 
often  attend  the  pleafures  of  this  world,  or  that  re- 
morfe  by  which  they  are  often  fucceeded. 

To  fuch  pleafures  we  are  apt  to  think  we  can  hardly 
be  too  much  attached ;  and  yet  even  thefe  we  may  be 
called  to  refign ;  and  to  murmur  and  repine  at  the  lofs 
of  them,  may  be  as  much  an  inflance  of  the  want  of 
true  refignation,  as  the  fame  would  be  in  any  other  cafe. 

We  think  our  inclinations  were  innocent,  and  even 
laudable;  and  this  feems  in  fome  fort  to  juftify  regret 
at  being  no  longer  able  to  indulge  them ;  but  our  in- 
clinations can  be  innocent  no  longer  than  they  are 

conform- 
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conformable  to  the  will  of  God  ;  any  farther  attach- 
ment to  them  becomes  an  attachment  to  our  own  will, 
which  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  conquer  in  this  cafe,  as 
in  every  other. 

We  delighted  to  relieve  diftrefs ;  but  we  are  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  can  enjoy  that  delight  no  more : — 
Another  talk  is  now  affigned  us,  and  mult  be  per- 
formed with  the  fame  readinefs. 

We  pofTefTed  the  power  of  making  thofe  happy  with 
whom  by  duty  and  affection  we  were  connected,  and 
our  lives  were  fpent  in  the  pleafing  and  laudable  em- 
ployment : — A  change  of  circumftanccs  has  taken  that 
power  away ;  no  felfifh  regret  mud  be  fo  far  indulged 
as  to  make  us  neglect  the  duties  which  are  yet  within 
our  power,  and  become  lefs  diligent  in  performing  the 
part  allotted  to  us,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  pleafing. 

We  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip  and  fociety, 
and  felt  the  innocent  fatisfa&ion  which  attends  on  the 
cxercife  and  improvement  of  the  benevolent  affections ; 
— but  friends  may  be  removed  from  us ;  we  may  be 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  unavoidable  folitude,  or  rendered, 
by  ficknefs  or  other  circumftances,  incapable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  pleafures  of  converfation  and  fociety, 
and  reduced  to  give  pain,  where  we  moft  wilh  to  con- 
fer 
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fer  happinefs.  Still  the  fame  difpofition  muft  remain; 
ftill  the  regret  of  pleafure  loft,  of  whatever  kind  that 
pleafure  might  be,  will  be  an  inftance  of  the  want  of 
true  refignation,  whenever  it  is  indulged  fo  far  as  to 
make  us  in  any  degree  negligent  of  prefent  duties — for 
that  pleafure  is  the  facrifice  we  are  then  called  to  make. 

Such  facrifices  are  difficult  and  painful  indeed  j  and 
the  lofs  of  innocent  and  virtuous  pleafures  muft  be 
ftrongly  felt  by  thofe  whofe  hearts  were  difpofed  to 
delight  in  them.  While  within  their  reacii,  it  was  their 
duty  to  enjoy  them ;  and  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  that  felf-fatisfa&ion,  and  even  of  that 
improvement  of  good  and  amiable  difpofitions,  which 
was  derived  from  them. 

But  little  do  we  know,  in  this  frail  and  imperfect 
ftate,  what  tends  moft  to  our  improvement;  and  a 
fituation  which  appears  to  us  moft  unfavourable  to  it, 
may  be  fuch  as  is  really  beft  for  us.  Such  indeed  we 
may  be  fure  it  is,  when  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  has  decreed  it  for  us. 

The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  active,  and  the  active 
duties  are  always  the  moft  pleafing.  Life,  deprived  of 
thefe,  prefents  a  blank,  more  difficult  to  fupport  than 
even  painful  exertions  which  are  attended  with  fuccefs 

and 
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and  felf-approbation.  Virtue  is  then  no  longer  its  own 
reward ;  for  filent  fuffering,  when  nothing  elfe  is  in  our 
power,  affords  no  matter  for  exultation,  but  rather 
for  the  contrary,  from  the  thought  of  the  ufeleffnefs 
of  fuch  a  life,  which  neceffity  itfelf  feems  hardly  fuffi- 
cient  to  juftify. 

Here  then  the  importance  of  that  true  refignation, 
which  religion  infpires,  appears  in  the  ftrongeft  light, 
as  well  as  the  happinefs  attending  on  it.  That  life 
which  once  appeared  a  blank,  is  fuch  no  longer,  for 
our  time  is  ftill  fpent  in  the  way  moft  acceptable  to 
our  Creator.  Had  He  required  of  us  "  fome  great 
thing,"  fome  painful  and  difficult  exertion,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  our  duty  to  have  performed  it ; 
perhaps  we  fancy  we  could  have  performed  it  with 
fatisfacl ion ;  but  are  we  fure  that  there  would  have 
been  no  mixture  of  felf-complacence,  or  even  of  va- 
nity, in  this  fatisfadlion  ? 

Let  us  try  whether  we  find  the  fame  fatisfa  Tion  in 
complying  with  his  will  in  other  inftances.  The  ne- 
ceffity of  our  fituation  points  out  to  us  our  duty. 

If  by  ficknefs,  the  lofs  of  any  of  our  faculties,  or 
any  other  caufe,  we  are  really  deprived  of  the  power 
of  employing  ourfelves  in  any  thing  ufeful,  and  re- 
duced 
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duced  to  a  ftate  in  which  a  great  part  of  our  time  muft 
necefiarily  be  paffed  in  doing  nothing,  it  is  then  evi- 
dently the  will  of  God  that  it  fhould  be  fo;  and  we 
then  conform  to  his  will  by  fubmitting  to  it  as  we 
ought,  as  we  do  by  performing  the  aeTive  duties  when 
called  to  them ;  and  we  may  ft'ill  look  up  to  Him  with 
filial  confidence,  and  enjoy  thofe  hopes  which  attend 
the  good  and  faithful  fervant,  who  confcantly  and 
diligently  performs  the  part  affigned  him,  whatever  that 
part  may  be. 

Every  change  of  circum (lances  ferves  only  to  vary 
the  tafk  we  are  called  to  perform,  but  fhould  make  no 
change  in  the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  by  which  alone 
we  are  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  Him  who  feeth  not 
as  man  feeth. 

Even  in  the  decay  of  our  faculties  by  age  or  fick- 
nefs,  the  fame  difpofition  muft  be  ftill  preferved.  The 
lively  fancy,  which  amufed  our  folitary  hours,  may  be 
loft;  the  acave  fpirits,  which  animated  our  conduct, 
and  even  contributed  to  the  ardour  of  our  devotions, 
n,uy  be  impaired;  and  we  may  feel  (in  fpite  of  all  our 
efforts)  that  the  earthly  body  preffeth  down  the  mind. 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  inftance  in  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  preferve  a  conftant  and  fincere  refig- 
,  .  nation 
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nation  than  in  this ;  yet  even  in  this  it  may  be  (till  pre- 
ferved,  and  may  make  our  little  remaining  powers  (till 
ufeful  to  ourfelves,  and  acceptable  to  our  Creator ;  full 
that  "  peace  which  paffeth  all  underftanding,"  which 
nothing  in  this  world  can  give  or  take  away,  may  re- 
main in  the  heart,  in  the  midft  of  the  decay  of  our 
bodily  and  even  of  our  mental  powers ;  and  will  do  fo, 
in  a  heart  which  has  always  been  truly  refigned  to  the 
will  of  God  in  every  different  ftate. 

To  bear  the  infirmities  of  age  with  proper  fenti- 
ments,  is  a  leflbn  which  fhould  be  learnt  in  youth ; 
not  by  anticipating  evils  which  perhaps  we  may  never 
be  called  to  fuffer,  but  by  acquiring  and  exercifing  that 
refignation  which  is  neceiiary  in  every  Mate,  and  which, 
when  rendered  conftant  and  habitual,  will  remain  fo  in 
every  change  of  circumftances ;  though  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  acquire  it  in  the  days  of  weaknefs 
and  decline,  when  the  powers  of  action  are  in  a  great 
meafure  taken  away,  when  every  effort  is  painful,  and 
when  bad  habits  have  been  fo  long  rooted  as  fcarcely 
to  be  overcome. 

O  my  Creator  and  Redeemer  !  whofe  goodncfs 
to  me  mines  forth  as  flrongly  in  the  afflictions  Thou 
art  pleafed  to  fend  me,  as  in  the  bleffings  wherewith 
thou  haft  furrounded  me;  may  I  enjoy  thy  bleffings 

with 
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with  a  cheerful  and  a  grateful  heart,  yet  ever  be  ready 
to  refign  them  when  it  mail  be  Thy  good  pleafure  to 
deprive  me  of  them !  And  when  thou  art  pleafed  to 
prove  me  with  afflictions,  may  I  always  receive  them 
with  patience  and  humility;  remembering  that  they  are 
fent  by  an  indulgent  Father,  who  permits  them  for  my 
good,  and  who  will  aflift  and  fupport  me  under  them ! 

May  I  never  indulge  the  leaft  repining  or  difcon- 
tented  thought;  but,  fixing  my  attention  on  thofe 
divine  joys  which  Thou  haft  prepared  for  them  who 
truly  love  Thee,  may  I  ever  be  ready  to  refign  what  I 
moft  love  and  value,  when  Thou  (halt  fee  fit  to  require 
it  of  me ;  and  by  a  conftant  endeavour  to  conform  my 
will  to  Thine  in  all  the  changes  of  this  world,  may  I 
at  length,  through  thy  infinite  mercy,  arrive  at  that 
heavenly  kingdom,  where  Thou  wilt  crown  our  fin- 
cere,  though  imperfect  obedience,  with  everlafting  and 
unchangeable  felicity ! 
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